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No other audio cassette 
raises your level of listening pleasure 


Get your day off the ground 
with the finest music repro- 
duction you can get in an 
audio cassette. 

With TDK you get more 
brilliance, more dimension 
and more excitement from 
your music, play after play. 
Thanks to our higher MOL, 
lower distortion and wider 
dynamic range. 

No matter what your 
taste in music, TDK assures 


like TDK. 


you of reaching new heights 
of enjoyment with a choice 
of D or AD normal-bias, or 
SA high-bias cassettes. 

And TDK performance 
is backed by our full lifetime 
warranty, your assurance 
that TDK will never let you 
down. 

So take that big step up 
to a new level of listening 
pleasure and unequalled 
performance. 


TDK ~SA90 a 
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SuperSole Red Wings— 
On most hardworking feet, 
they'll last longer , 
and feel better 

than any other boots 

you can buy! 


We make the uppers the way we 
make all our best boots. Witha lot 
of skill. And with water-repellent 
leather so good it's worth more 
than the whole selling price of 
some boots. 
Then we stitch a welt all the 
way around. So they'll 
fit as well when they're 
old as when 
> they're new. 


The SuperSole Secret 
is Red Wing's exclusive process that 
permanently molds the welted leather 
upper and the sole into a single, 
inseparable unit—and gives the sole 
its tough outer skin over 
a cushion-soft inside. 





Get the boot nobody else can make 
from these SuperSole Red Wing Dealers. 





But what's special is the way we attach 
the sole. Instead of stitching or gluing 
it on, we mold it right onto the welt. So 
the upper and sole become one 
inseparable unit. And the process 
gives SuperSoles a skin that wears 

like iron—while the inside stays 

as soft as cushion-crepe. 
Some day, other boots 
may be made this way. But 
they still won't fit and feel 
like Red Wings! 

Get the feel of 
SuperSole Red Wings. 
They're at these 
dealers’ now. 
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ARIZONA 
BENSON Francines, 209 East 4th 
COTTONWOOD Cottonwood Shoes 
Verde Valley Plaza 
AGAR Nelson Shoe Shop, 1st & Main 
GLENDALE Miers Snoe Store, $801 W. Glendale 
MESA Ried Wing Shoe Store, 1886 W Broadway 
MORENC! Phelps Dodge. Merc C Drawer 9 
PAGE Gien Canyon Trading, Box 1415 
PHOENIX Heaiys Shoes, 2831 N. Central 
Healys Shoes, 2646 W. Glendale Ave 
Heaiys Shoes. 3518 West Cactus 
Mens Shoe World. $088 West Indian Maryvale Terrace 
Reed Wing Shoe Store. 6084 North 16th St 
PRESCOTT Stewarts Family Shoe, 112 W Gurley 
SAFFARO Arnold's Shows, 430 Main Street 
SCOTTSDALE Reed Wing Shoe Store 
3017 N Scottsdale 
Tucson Fees Wing Shoe Store 3927 E Broadway 
W. SEDONA 
YUMA Yuma Mesa Shoe Repaw, 1665 - 4th Ave 
COLORADO 
BOULDER Starr's, 1712 Pear St 
DURANGO Brown Shoe Fit. 871 Main 
ENGLEWOOD Bowens Shoe Store 
3448S Brosdway 
GOLDEN D&G Cobbler Snop, 808 12% St 
GREELEY Red Wing Shoe Store 
2720 11m Ave —Hiliside Mall 
IDAHO 


AMERICAN FALLS. Corbetts Dept Store 


210 iaano Street 
BLACKFOOT 
Boise Nick's Shoe Store, 1008 Main Street 
Ried Wing Shoe Store. Aline “Vilage” and al 
IDAHO FALLS. 
LEWISTON 
REXBURG 
RUPERT 
TWIN FALLS. 


Ken's Footwear, Poverside Piaza 





Roper's 
Hudson's Shows. 148 Main Avenue South 


otning 


MONTANA 
BILLINGS 
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St West 


AP's Bootory, 1820 tt 
Ried Wing Shoe Store. 111 South 2: 














BOZEMAN ..... Ardenson's Shoe Repair, 1520 West Beall 
Egberts Snoe Store, 23 Eas 
eurte hiter's, 301 South Arizona, 
coLstaIP Knudsen’s Ranch and Sportswear 
‘Colstrip and Forsyth. Montana 
GREAT FALLS Red Wing Shoe Stove, 
1108 tm St South 
KALISPELL Hematead’s Gateway West Mal 
Western Ovidoor, 48 Ma 

LAUREL, Laurel Shoe Shop. 419 East Man 
‘MISSOULA Reg Wing Shoe Store 
624 South Higgins 

NEVADA 
CARSON CIty Reed Wing Shoe Store 
1976 Heway 50 € 
ELKO Eko Shoe Shop, $92 Commercial 
SPARKS Red Wing Shoe Store 
2219 Ose Bivd., K-Mart Shog. Ct 
RENO Rea Wing Shoe Store 


347 East Piump Lane, Shoppers Square 


Made in USA 











NEW MEXICO 
GatLup Dayho!t Shoes, 170¢ € 66th Ave 
MiLAN Pinkston’s Oay-Nite, PO. Box 2607 

OREGON 

ALOHA Red Wing Shoe Store 
48085 SW. Puaiatn Hwy, 
BAKER Bohn's Clothing, 2023 Main St 
BEAVERTON Weiby’s Shoes 
3185 SW Ceday Has Biv 
coos Bay Jennie’s Fastuon Shoe Store 
262 Central 
MEDFORD Noeris Shoes. 221 € Main 
Reed Wing Shoe Store. 1110 Biddle Rond 
MILWAUKIE Red Wing Shoe Store 
14688 SE McLougniin Bivd 
PORTLAND ..... Red Wing Shoe Store, 12130 SE Division 





Roliabie Shoe Store. 404 SW Washington St 
Relable Shoe Store, 9420 SW. Wash Sq. Road 


SALEM Les Newmans, 179N. Commercial 
‘Shoe Box. 145 NE Liberty 
UTAH 
BOUNTIFUL Bartons Family Shoe, 43.N. Main 
open Red Wing Shoe Store. 2226 Washington 
onem Red Wing Shoe Store, 62 W. Center St 
PAROWAN Parowan Trading Center 
RICHFIELD Gary's Shoe Store. 126 N. Main 
ROOSEVELT ‘Shoes 10 Boot, PO. Box 755 


SALT LAKE CITY Rea Wing Shoe Store 
2109 So. 1100 East (Bugamouse) 


Red Wing Shoe Store. 4371 So. State St 








VERNAL Vernal Shoe Store, 18 West Main 
W. JORDON Steve Go Go Shoes, 1665 W. 7800 So, 
WASHINGTON 

BELLEVUE Reed Wing Shoe Store, 14701 NE 20th 


BELLINGHAM Rea Wing Shoe Store 

117 Telegrapn Ra —Mendan Plaza 
BURIEN Raed Wing Shoe Store, 627 SW. 153d 
BREMERTON Christensen’s Shoes. 4mm & Pacitic 
BURLINGTON ‘Stowes, 420 Fairhaven Ave, 
evenerT Chester Beard Shoes. 2716 Colby 


FEDERAL WAY fed Wing Shoe Stove 
- 


5 3207 








KENNEWICK Reed wing Shoe St 
3180 W. Clearwater 

Lacey Red Wing Shoe Store 
aA’ Sour Sound Ger 

LONGVIEW Work Show Word. 959 15th Ave. 

LYNNWOOD Reg Wing Shoe Store 

‘20007 440" Ave. W, 

MONROE Monroe Family Shoes, 126 E Main 

MOSES LAKE The Shoe Box, 102 W. 3rd Ave 

MT. VERNON Work Outtiters, 312 First St 

PouLsBo Stuy Shoes 

SEATTLE Ried Wing Shoe Store, 1008 NE 65th 


Ried Wing Shoe Store, 4583 California Ave. SW. 
‘SPOKANE Two Swabbies Shoes, Both Locations 
Red Wing Shoe Slore, Downtown—Northtown—Univ. City 


TACOMA Reed Wing Shoe Store, 7250 Pacitic 
VANCOUVER Red Wing Shoe Store 
6718 NE Fourth Pisin 
WENATCHEE Red Wing Shoe Store 
1230. Wenatchee Ave 
YAKIMA. .... Reg Wing Shoe Stove. 218 West Yakima Ave 
WYOMING 
BUFFALO The Cobbler, 15 N. Main 
CASPER Red Wing Shoe Store 
4709 W Yellowstone 
CHEYENNE Red Wing Shoe Store, 107 West 171n 
GILLETTE Lipman’s Clotting, 104 S Giietle Ave. 
LARAMIE Viliage Shoe Store, 216 S. 2nd St 
RIVERTON Milu's Boot Shop, 209 E Main 
ROCK SPRINGS Kelley Shows. White Mt Mal 
SHERIDAN The Cobbler, 45 N. Main 
TORRINGTON George's Shoe Store. 2032 Main 
WORLAND Kelley's Shoes, 733 Big Horn 
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HIS NAME cRops UP almost nightly on the news, but Wlid 

Jumblatt, self-avowed war lord of the Druse, the fiercest Moslem | 
sect in Lebanon, remains something of an enigma to the West. In ’ 

an effort to pierce the veil of mystery surrounding the Lebanese i ee 


leader, journalist and syndicated columnist Morgan Strong met 
with Jumblatt in Switzerland to conduct this month’s Playboy 
Interview while so-called reconciliation talks were going on 
among various Lebanese factions and Lebanese president Amin 
Gemayel. The resulting conversation reveals not only the Druse 
motivation for bringing the Gemayel government to a standstill 
but also the private thoughts of the Druse leader. Jumblatt veers 
between a cheerful, though fatalistic, philosophy about living 
well now because death could be imminent and the grim belief 
that a world-wide holocaust is just around the corner. (The 
latter possibility doesn’t disturb him as much as it might some of 
us, inasmuch as the Druse believe in reincarnation.) 

We don’t know that the late comic genius John Belushi would 
do it any differently if he could come back again, but if he could 
read our excerpt from Washington Post editor-reporter Bob 
Woodward's forthcoming book Wired—The Short Life and Fast 
Times of John Belushi (to be published by Simon & Schuster), 
he might go a bit easier on himself. Woodward, whose contribu- ‘TAUBES, WRITER 
tions to pLayBoy date back to our excerpt of All the President's 
Men in May and June 1974, interviewed hundreds of people to 
piece together, in meticulous detail, the frenetic, garish and 
sometimes grisly scenes that presaged Belushi’s death. At any 
rate, Belushi would have surely shared Gary A. Taubes’s view of 
Life as a Standing Eight Count, though Taubes chose a less 
deadly instrument for getting himself knocked out: a pair of 
boxing gloves. He recounts in this tough memoir what it’s like to 
be 26 years old and suddenly be seized by the idea that you can, 
in only three months, learn to box well enough to win a Golden 
Gloves tourney. And while we're on the subject of combat, John 
and Be Derek have now gone through yet another verbal donny- 
brook with Hollywood and the media over their new film, which 
at last report was titled Bolero. From the sound of their inter- 
view with Contributing Editor David Rensin, they’ve emerged, if 
not unscathed, unbowed. As hubby John’s photography shows, 
Bo is certainly in fighting trim 

This month's first fiction entry, Ray Bradbury's By the 
Numbers (illustrated by Mel Odom), is the story of another kind 
of fitness and another kind of discipline, which has ironic 
and gruesome consequences. Our second fictional adventure, 
Donald E. Westlake’s The World's a Stage, is a further episode 
from his Spaceship Hopeful series. Back on Earth, our financial 
guru, Andrew Tobias, breaks out of his usual columnar format to 
tell you everything—trust us—you need to know to graduate 
into financial adulthood in Money 101; Terms of Enrichment. 

If you're one of those people who used to drop in at singles 
bars occasionally but gave them up because they're all the same, 
don’t hang up your dancing shoes until you’ve read our guide to 
America’s Best Singles Bars, compiled by Bruce Kluger (and illus- 
trated by David Lee Csicsko). 

For further edification, €. Jean Carroll conducts a wacky 20 
Questions with writer and wit Fran Lebowitz; Nancy Crowell takes 
us through the ups and downs (and ons and offs) of the latest 
Olympic sport in All on Boardsailing! (illustrated by Mary Anne 
Enriquez); Danny Goodman introduces us to the best of the new 
electronic telephones in Breaking Up Is Hard to Do; and Hollis 
Wayne, with modeling help from television’s sexy Teri Copley, 
previews the best in light and white men’s attire for summer in 
Blonde on Blonde, photographed by Gordon Munro. 

And last, but not least, there are our other pictorials. Start out 
with a look at Madison Avenue's Robin Avener in Ad Ventures 
with Robin; then wrap it up with the oh-so-wrap-uppable Liz 
Stewart, our Playmate of the Month. Have a jammin’ July! TOBIAS 
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It's your day in the sun and 
nothing's gonna stand in your 
way. Not snow, not rain, not moun- 
tainous terrain. Introducing the 
indomitable 4-wheel drive Toyota 
4RunnerSR5. One tough Toyota. 

The 4Runners powerful 24 
liter single overhead cam engine, 
coupled with a 5-speed overdrive 
transmission, gives you a vehicle 
that will go where no ordinary four 
wheeler will tread. Add to this 
already muscular package the 
highest running ground clearance 








and you have a machine that's the 
king of the hill, ruler of the ridges. 


| you prefer, fold down the split rear 


But the 4Runner SR5isn'tjust OH \WHATA FEELING! 


for sheer climbing; it’s great for 
running in the sun, too. First take 
off the removable rear top and let 


petitor. There's plush carpeting, an 
AM/FM/MPX stereo and full 
\strumentation, including an 

»_ inclinometer and altim- 

) eter. There's even an 










Kick it into four-wheel drive 
and blaze a trail to your favorite 


Inside the 4Runner SR5 you'll 


new Toyota 
| find 41.5 inches of legroom and 4Runner SR5. 
| plenty of romp-around room for Whether it’s run- 


your friends or family of five.Orif ning the ridge, running in the sun 


or just running around, this is one 


seats and make room for over 6/2 —_yehicle that even Mother Nature 
feet of cargo. More room than can't slow down. 
you'll find in any similar size com- BUCKLE UP—ITS A GOOD FEELING! 


THE NEW 4WD TOYOTA 4RUNNER SR5. 
FOR RUNNING THE RIDGE, FOR RUNNING 


INTHE SUN, FOR RUNNING 
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COVER STORY 

With this month's smoking cover, shot especially for us by husband John at the 
Derek ranch in California’s Santa Ynez Valley, Bo Derek joins the leaders in 
covering for PLAYBOY (March 1980, August 1980 and September 1981 were her 
others). You may see more Bo than ever before in Bolero, or Extasy, or whatever 
the final title will be, if the movie gets released intact; in any case, we 
recommend our pictorial feature Brava, Bo!, beginning on page 112. iO/é! 
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WHEN THE SIGHT OF PARIS 
TOLD CHARLES LINDBERGH HED MADE IT. 
A BULOVA TOLD HIM THE TIME. 


HEROES STILL KEEP GOOD COMPANY. 


IT'S BULOVA WATCH TIME. ‘AGAIN: 


Available at fine jewelry and department stores everywhere. 


headphones, totaling just over two ounces.* 
fo! 


The RF-H5 even folds up to fit into your pocket. If 
you can ever stop listening to it. Because its sound is 
even more amazing than its size, Put a set on your 
ears. And be prepared to be knocked on them. 


Panasonic. 


just slightly ahead of our time. 


“Batteries included. 








Regular and Menthol 
Kings and 100s 


Kings: 12 mg “*tar;* 1.0 mg nicotine—100's: 14 mg “‘tar;* 
1.1 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Dete 


That Cigarette iq |s Dangerous to Your 





© Philip Mortis Inc, 1984 
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PLAYBOY BUILDING 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 








JOAN SUCCEEDS 


“] think I've decided to become 
notorious.” 


Three cheers! I had always thought of 
Joan Collins as a cold, untouchable wom- 
an, but thanks to Lawrence Grobel’s 
excellent questions, she emerges in April's 
Playboy Interview as a caring, warm 
and—of course—strong one. Keep it up. 
Juan Garces 
Miami, Florida 


I have never watched Dynasty, and if 
Joan Collins’ acting is as one-dimensional 
as her conversation, I congratulate myself 
on my discernment 
Ed Rist 
Dundee, Florida 


Joan Collins’ comments about AIDS, 
its first victims and its transmission (she’ 
the expert; doctors aren't sure how it’s 
transmitted) are irresponsible and homo- 
phobic. As is her statement about her 
would-be first lover—he couldn't, so that 








makes him gay! Collins puts down every- 
one from gays to Jews, Streisand to Ha 
man, ex-husbands to ex-lovers. Is this a 
ure, secure woman, or does Joan 
believe her own publicity? 
George Hadley 
San Mateo, California 











arcia 


Ahhh, a breath of fresh air! If only the 
whole world were as honest as Joan C 
lins—wouldn’t it be interesting? 

Penni Nathan 
Atlanta, Georgia 





For several years, I worked at Us maga- 
zine, the publication in which Joan Col- 
lins finds her relaxation. Every other 
week—or so it seemed—we had her face 
on the cover. It was no accident—I knew 
both she and Dynasty assured us of big 
sales. But I never cared about Collins—or 
her ABC series. Bitches were never my 
style. Then someone passed along a copy 
of Lawrence Grobel’s Playboy Inter 
and I read and laughed and read and 
laughed, sighing with delight. Grobel’s 
conversation with Collins has changed my 
mind about the lady; now I see her as a 
woman with direction, insight, shrewd- 
ness—and intelligence. Brava! I can't wait 
for Wednesday night 

Alan W. Petrucelli 
Tarrytown, New York 
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WILD ABOUT HARRY 

Bravo to Harry Crews for The Violence 
That Finds Us (vtavwov, April). As a 
graduate of the Marine Corps’ Parris 
Island crucible (though I was there more 
than a decade after Crews), I found his 
piece as haunting as a nightmare and as 
personal as a punch to the solar plexus 
Crews understands that the violence en- 
demic to modern America is both inescap- 
able and often amoral. It simply exists, 
and the rationalizations of theorizers do 
nothing for the person on the street when 
fate writes his or her name on the wall 
I'm lucky enough to have made it through 
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A Fall Wardrobe for Men... 
to Shop for from Home! 
Our new Menswear catalog is a 
fashion magazine of everything for 
dress, for sport, for the active life in 
menswear this Fall. To receive your 
issue, enclose *1, fill in the attached 
coupon, and return it to us no later 
than July 15, 1984. Mail to: 

SFA Folio Collections Inc., 
Dept. 1252, P.O. Box 4133, 
Huntington Station, New York 11746. 
Name 
Address 

City 
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PLAYBOY 


three decades with a straight nose and 
teeth that are all my own; but when the 
random violence that seems to accompany 
20th Century life has had me backed into 
a corner, I’ve risen to the occasion out of 
necessity, backed by combat training and 
the curious, violent elation Crews de- 
scribes. It is a hell of a release. Let's have 
more by Crews now and then; he might 
serve as an effective counterpoint to Asa 
Baber’s increasingly neurotic, self-depre- 
catory ramblings. 

Eric Strahl 

Prescott, Arizona 


I was disgusted and disturbed by The 
Violence That Finds Us. Still, the rogues’ 
gallery of outdated and ludicrous macho 
stereotypes to which Harry Crews pays 
homage in six pages of prose are sublimely 
and elegantly placed in perspective by Asa 
Baber’s brief, eloquent Men column, “The 
Roots of Aggression: Part Two" in the 
same issue. What a relief to find Crews’s 
macho balloon punctured so easily 

Erik Bien 
Denver, Colorado 


DUTCH TREAT 
What a girl, what a beauty. April 
Playmate Lesa Ann Pedriana has my vote 
for Playmate of the Year. She is dazzling, 
‘The pictures of her are masterpieces. Just 
one look at breath-taking Lesa and the sun 
shines again for me here in rainy Holland. 
Peter van der Eijk 
The Hague, Netherlands 


I was so happy with April’s pLaveoy, I 
ran out and bought another one. Now I 
have two centerfolds of Lesa Ann right 
next to each other, to make sure I don’t 
miss anything. 

Mark Liebzeit 

Mount Clemens, Michigan 


SMARTWARE 

Lee Gomes’ The Mind of a New Ma- 
chine (rtaysoy, April) skirts the obvious 
outcome of artificial intelligence in future 
generations, The complex process of com- 
munication will gradually change to suit 
the needs of computers and the people 
who work closely with them. Perhaps the 
future will bring a new group of Spock- 
like people who will speak a new form of 
language with machines. Many of the 
abstract terms in everyday language will 
be avoided; instead, a succinct language 
will emerge. After all, we can hardly 
expect a computer ever to understand how 
an 80-year-old woman ‘could change the 
entire meaning of the sentence “Where's 
the beef?” 








Louis Schutz 
Skokie, Illinois 


CHRISTMAS IN JULY 

For years, I've been an avid supporter 
of pLavnoy. Combining my affection for 
your magazine with a budding intoxica- 
tion with amateur photography, I created 


a holiday greeting card showing myself 
and a companion elf (girlfriend Michelle 
Hilburn) sporting all our Christmas 
cheer. Needless to say, the card generated 
a response from friends and family that no 
other had before. This is a holiday tradi~ 
tion that will keep me on greeting-card 
mailing lists for years to come! 
Ron Pierce 
Dallas, Texas 
You can be on ours, too, Ron. Especially 





if Michelle Hilburn continues to be part of 
your holiday tradition. 


FAT PITCH 
Iam a “bountiful” beauty. Although I 
do appreciate your efforts in exposing full- 
fleshed lovelies (Big & Beautiful, March), 
I resent your hiding behind the softened 
lens and the Rubensian theme. I am a 
contemporary woman in all ways and 
wish to be seen as such. Big beauties aren’t 
hiding in the past, so why should you? 
Why don’t you call a curve a curve? 
Magi Schwartz 
Hollywood, Florida 





THAT WAS GARFUNKEL 
I wish to respond to an item in April’s 
Playboy Music ’84. It seems that a study 
by the Recording Industry Association of 
America concluded that home taping re- 
sults in an annual loss to the industry of 
some 325,000,000 album and_prere- 
corded-tape sales. I imagine that that must 
stick in the industry's craw. Well, tough. 
What sticks in my craw is the fact that the 
recording industry doesn’t give a shit 
about the technical quality of the tapes it 
foists on the public at outrageous prices. 
‘The last time I bought a prerecorded tape, 
it sounded as if Paul Simon had been 
bound, gagged, locked in a trunk and 
dumped into the Hudson to drown, 
Frank Darabont 
Hollywood, California 


WOMEN WANT WEAPONS 
I disagree vehemently with Cynthia 
Heimel’s April Women column. 1 am both 


female and pronuclear. 1 do happen to 
think that “Ronald Reagan is a hell of a 
President.” Who does this lady think she 
is to speak for all the women of the coun- 
try? What does politics have to do with 
getting into someone’s pants? 

Kathleen E, Wright 

Huber Heights, Ohio 





I agree with Heimel about “healthy 
babies, green growing things,” but I be- 
lieve the way to protect those things is 
with an_ effective military deterrent. 
Frankly, if I had to “enjoy” them under a 
Communist regime, I’d rather be dead. 
Maurine Moore 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


ENDLESS LUST 
My compliments on Playmates Forever! 

Part Two (rtaveoy, April). It is no sur- 

prise to me that such beautiful women 

have only improved with age. If there is a 

Janet Lupo fan club, sign me up 
Joseph J. Carney, Jr 
Hoboken, New Jersey 


FASHION PLATES 
Your fine feature on Daniel J. Travanti 
in Playboy's Fashion Guide (April) is 
informative and enjoyable. It does contain 
one flaw, however. You state that Travan- 
ti is from “Kenosha, Wisconsin, which 
until recently was famous only as the home 
of Jockey underwear.” Please note that on 
May 6, 1915, Kenosha gave the world 
Orson Welles. 
William L. Pesetski 
Washington, D.C 


I couldn’t help noticing Michael Jack- 
son's name on your best-dressed list in 
April’s Fashion Guide. 1 guess it's safe to 
assume that your idea of “dash and flair” 
is strutting around dressed like Bozo the 
Clown on LSD, That's fine, but I'd still 
like to see the reaction you get from walk- 
ing down the street like Jackson. 

Ray Laatz 
Lemont, Illinois 

Well, people do stare when your hair 

goes up in flames. 


TAKKI YUK YUK 
I am very enjoy to reading your infor- 

mation article Macho Sushi (PLayrut. Boy, 
February). I am being delightful and most 
astonishing to comprehend you are en- 
compassing my greatly favorite recipe. 1 
am fond to gratify Jim Morgan san on to 
composition Macho Sushi. From to be a 
child I am to eat with sushi. Enveloped to 
this epistle is abundantly more recipe: 
hon-kee (marinated whitefish); tiniwini 
(shrimp penis on radish); no bess (dried 
porgy); grumpi (boiled crab); miowi 
(raw catfish). 

Don Bask san 

Portland, Oregon 





Win the VO. Break away Sweepstakes . 
_ and break away ina sleek 85 Corvette. 
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Grand Prize 


You'll be king of the road when you break away 
in this revolutionary new Corvette. Its space- 
age technology includes a digital readout instru- 
mentation cluster. And with its advanced styling 
and innovative suspension design, you've got a 
world-class performance machine. 


10 First Prizes 
Sharp Video Cassette 
Recorder and Color Camera 
sets. The portable cassette 
recorder lets you record for 8 
hours. So you can break away 
while your favorite shows are 
being taped. And with the video 
= camera, you can break away and 
make your own entertaining movies. 


500 Second Prizes 


Seagram's V.O. “Weekender” Carry bags. This blue 
and gold nylon Seagram's V.O. carry bag lets you 
break away for the weekend in style. It's fit for 

the gym, too. 


1000 Third Prizes 


Seagram's V.0. Bar Mirrors, You'll be 
breaking away from ordinary deco- 
rations when you hang this great- 
looking 15" x 20" Seagram's V.O. 
blue-tinted bar mirror on your wall 





"Break away” Sweepstakes 0% . > ie 
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THE HIGH PERFORMANCE 
DRIVING MACHINE. 


‘The Whistler® Spectrum™ It 
Wi by Motor Trend, “The 
Whistler Spectrum resides at the top 
of the list, A world class radar detector! 
Autoweek Magazi ys ne 
Spectrum is the mos 
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POLLUTION SOLUTION 
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ul on the X Band and K 
that cause most radar 
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Whistler Pollution Solution, Spectrum 
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maximum r e at all times. 
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WHISTLER 


RADAR DETECTORS 


city. Because the Filter Mode simply 
changes the way the Spectrum alerts 
you when intrusion alarn Pp 


RELIABILI' 
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nty. But chances 
are you'll never have to use it. Be 
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most reliable, top quality radar detec- 
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CALLUS TOLLI 


Our complete line of su 
dyne radar detectors with dz 
remote mounting options can t 
at over 4,000 di across the L 
So for the dealer nearest you call us toll 
free now at 1-800-531-0004. In Massa 
chusetts call (617) 692-3000. 

Because we know you only drive 
the best. That's why you should drive 
with Whistler, 
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NO JURY WOULD CONVICT HIM 

In a speech before the American Asso- 
Advertising Agencies, ad exec 
John Bergin decried the extensive use of 


ciation of 


sex to sell products on television in foreign 
countries 





practice becoming ever more 
common here in the States, he contended 
As an example, he singled out a domestic 
cable-TV spot for a line of silk lingerie. 
depicting a woman moaning with pleasure 
while donning her bra and panties. Bergin 
quoted an outraged friend, who said, “If I 
heard my wife making those noises, I'd 
rush into the shoot her 
underwear.” 


bedroom and 


° 
The unfortunately named Canaan Ba- 
. president of the African nation of 
mbabwe, is enforcing a law that makes 
ridicule of his name a crime punishable by 
five years in the slammer and a $1000 
Which is a lot of bananas 
. 

Fun couple: When Stephanie Sue Grab 
became engaged to Wayne Titsworth, the 
Flint, Michigan, Journal announced their 
nuptials in the usual way, headlining it 
“GRAB TITSWORTH, 


nan 








fine. 


NO WAY TO TREAT A LADY 


Advertising Age's critic really liked the 
corporate ad featuring a comely young 
woman skimming along on water skis, but 
an irate reader found the headline offen- 
sive. “THIS LADY IS BEING PULLED BY HER VOL 
vo” blazed out of the page. The offended 
correspondent averred that the magazine’s 
critic is “unfamiliar with terms that de- 
scribe the female anatomy or is simply a 
master of understatement when he says, 
“This one’s a double grabber.’ ’ 

. 

Thirty-five-year-old housewife Cather- 
ine Jones has been having a hard time 
marketing her invention for women, the 
Stand-NP—which helps girls do exactly 
what its name says. Her ad for the plastic 
hose-and ‘Stand up and 
urinate—never again have to sit down on 









up device reads, 


“Tt 
another filthy toilet seat to urinate.” Cos- 
and Working Wo 
fused the ad; so did the NV 
Rupert Murdoch's Village 
ran it 
want to order one can send $5.99, plus one 
dollar for postage, to Stand-NP, Drawer 
D, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15273 
. 


mopolitan 1 both re- 






Enquirer 
V 


Those of you who missed it and 


¢ finally 


Our West Coast editor spotted a Cali- 
fornia vanity license plate: Bustep. It was 


on, of course, a DeLorean. 


° 
The subject was basketball, but the 
headline read, “FOURTH-QUARTER SPURT 
LIFTS TROJANS.” 
. 


You don’t want to know the whole 
story, but Trenton, New Jersey’s, mayor's 
comments on the city’s prostitution prot 
Tony Wilson’s 
The paragraph we 


“While the mayor 





lem were the subject of 
Tren: 


liked went this way 


onian column 





says he recognizes the street hookers on 


sight, they give him no inkling of recogni- 





tion in return. And on the 
which he has been approached in his car 


occasions in 


he says his response has been to give 





the hooker involved a tongue-lashir 
. 

It must have been the couscous: Tra 

verse City, Michigan's, The Record-Eagle 

blan 





advertised a midnight movie: Ce 






the classic with Humphrey Bogart 


POLISH PIECE MOVEMENT 


Once again, 
than the totalitarian state 





rt proves more powerful 
In the ancient 





Polish city of Krakéw, freedom-loving 
aesthetes broke into a gallery and liber- 
ated 27 portraits. Photographic portraits. 


And it was the 


annual exhibit has 


Of women. Nude women. 
14th year in a row the 


been raided 


GAYTEWAY TO HEAVEN 
San Francisco homosexuals go to gay 


baths, gay bars, gay medical clinics, gay 
dentists and even a savings-and-loan asso- 
ciation that caters almost exclusively to 
homosexuals. About the only thing male 
birth; but, like all 


other humans, they do eventually expire 





gays don’t do is give 


So perhaps it’s only natural that Sodom by 
the Bay would now have a gay funeral 
It’s called the Lambda Funeral 
Guild, and its members can custom design 
any kind of going affair they'd like 
Tom Simpson, who runs the guild, says 





parlor 





away 


that he tries to meet each family’s special 
requests. Order leather 
shroud now 


your studded 


. 

Nature note: Sydney J. Harris tells us 
that Adolph von Baeyer 
the parent compound of sleeping pills, 


who discovered 


called the substance barbituric acid, after 
Barbara. 





f the moment 
. 


his girlfriend 


Vera Czermak of Prague discovered 
that her husband had been cheating. She 
ught 


and then suicide. She 


was so distr that she considered 


murder 
latter and leaped out of her third-story 





chose the 


15 


















NEW OLYMPIC EVENTS 


Sure, there’s the thrill of victory. Sure, there’s the agony of defeat. But where are 
the laughs? The special effects? The nude scenes? Are the 1984 Olympic Summer 
Games really being held in L.A., or what? We found it very hard to believe that 
these Olympics weren't going to include some Tinseltown hanky-panky. Sure 
enough, Lenny Kleinfeld had just come into possession of a secret briefing book 
that listed the brand-new traditional sports you'll be seeing next month. 


MIKE HAMMER TOss—Muscle men 
from around the world take turns 
heaving middle-aged detectives out of 
saloons. For a throw to be legal, the 
shamus must travel from the front door 
to the curb in no more than one bounce. 

BONDAGE DIVING—A sport combining 
the most popular aspects of De Sade, 
Houdini and Frederick's of Holly- 
wood. Divers bound in leather re- 
straints, chains and handcuffs are 
whipped off a ten-meter platform. 
Upon reaching the bottom of the pool, 
they must free themselves, surface, 
light a cigarette and make a catty 
remark. 

VERY HIGH HURDLES—As they kneel 
in the starting blocks, runners will be 
injected with a drug that distorts their 
visual sense and imparts a feeling of 
cosmic oneness. Getting over the 
hurdles will be difficult but less of a 
problem than getting over an intense 
desire to communicate with them as 
individuals. 

ONE-HUNDRED-METER MUD SLIDE—In 
honor of a cherished L.A. tradition, 
the Olympic committee has approved 
a downhill race for single-family 
dwellings. Although Californians are 
favored to sweep the ranch-style, split- 
level and A-frame categories, 500 years 
of experience gives the Swiss an un- 
beatable edge when it comes to falling 
chalets. 

FLOPPY DISCUS (AKA. BINARY HORSE- 
sHors}—The discus made relevant, 
thrown for accuracy as well as dis- 
tance. The floppy discus must land 
on the spindle of a computer disk-drive 
unit and operate perfectly when the 
referee throws the switch. 

SIXTY-METER SNORT—Instead of run- 
ning between the white lines, athletes 
will go nose down on them. (In case of 
rain or even a stiff breeze, this event 
will be held indoors.) Most entrants 
will segue directly from the snort to the 
HOLLYWOOD BABBLE-ON MARATHON; four 
manic hours of non sequiturs, name- 


dropping and confidential asides about 
how “what I really want to do is 
direct.” 

LEBANESE ROULETTE—An audience- 
participation event that takes place in 
the Olympic parking lot. The winners 
come back from the stadium and find a 
smoking crater where their Mustang 
used to be; the losers come back five 
minutes earlier. 

SEXUAL DECATHLON—A soon-to-be- 
classic event won by the most impres- 
sive scorer in the broad jump, the 
organic pole vault, the breast stroke, 
the backstroke, the crawl, free-style 
floor exercises, Greco-Greco wrestling 
and something the program refers to as 
an adult equestrian event. 

SERFING—A three-tiered event in 
which contestants must swim the Rio 
Grande, pick crops in the Imperial 
Valley all day and avoid being tagged 
by Immigration officers on the way 
home. 

RING CycLE—Athletes will perform a 
series of histrionic maneuvers on hang- 
ing gymnastic equipment while singing 
arias from consecutive acts of Wag- 
ner’s epic. 

REVERENT MOONING—A_ contempo- 
rary test of reflexes, this event is held 
in a real airport. Somewhere between 
the front door and the boarding gate, 
the athlete is confronted by a vacant 
vegetarian offering a “free” book. The 
athlete will be scored on the speed, 
ingenuity and grace with which he 
gives the appropriate response. 

THE GDR TRIATHLON—A_semioffi- 
cial competition for members of the 
East German women’s swim team who 
also enter the men’s power-lifting and 
boxing events under assumed names. 

THOUGHT-puT—Brawny but brainy 
jocks heave a copy of Jean-Paul 
Sartre's Being and Nothingness as far 
as they can. Then the referee an- 
nounces which page the book has fallen 
open to, and the athlete earns a bonus 
inch for every line he can quote from it 














window. She incurred only minor injuries, 
however, because she landed on her hus- 
band on the street below, killing him. 


DEATH WISH Ill 


The headline in The New Jersey Her- 
ald alleged, “FLIER TO DUPLICATE MISS EAR- 
HART'S FATAL FLIGHT.” 

. 
To air is human: Under its automo- 
tivesection, the Times-News of Twin 
Falls, Idaho, lists FARTS AND ACCESSORIES. 


NEXT, THEY WRITE HAMLET 


Researchers at the University of Mon- 
tana recently had to redesign their Pac- 
Man machines in order to make the games 
more difficult to win. Because Pac-Man 
was too easy for scientists? Nope. Because 
it wasn’t enough of a challenge for the 
eight rhesus monkeys that had been 
trained to play for marshmallows, 


EXECUTIVE PERKS 

The “Memos” page of a recent issue 
of Industry Week, subtitled “Working 
Smarter/Living Better,” contained a 
number of useful tips with unusual head- 
lines. For the traveling executive hoping 
for success overseas, it advised: “ne a STIFF 
FOREIGN COMPETITOR.” For the domestical- 
ly deskbound, the “sMALL-CRACK OPEN. 
DOOR POLICY” seemed more appropriate. 





AN UNUSUALLY CRUEL PUNISHMENT 


Correctional officers have long searched 
for new means of compelling prisoners to 
adopt good behavior. Arizona State Prison 
officials came up with a seemingly mild 
penal wrinkle that has the baddest in- 
mates begging to be placed in solitary. 

Indeed, in the prison’s new “manage- 
ment-adjustment program,” incorrigible 
residents are simply fed meat loaf. For 
breakfast, lunch and dinner. 

“This is not the kind of meat loaf your 
mother makes,” says Arizona Corrections 
Department spokesman John Turner. 
“It's really bland meat loaf, aimed at stop- 
ping inmates from exhibiting negative be- 
havior. We don’t serve steak sauce or 
Worcestershire sauce with it.” 

The Arizona Civil Liberties Union an- 
nounced that it intended to fight the pro- 
gram as “cruel and unusual punishment.” 
But Turner pointed out that the prison 
meat loaf not only contains meat but is 
also laced with vegetables and nicely mects 
the nutritional requirements of the Ameri- 
can Correctional Association. “Obviously, 
they don’t like it,” the spokesman. 
But the boring feedings are apparently 
working, “The seven who already had it,” 
explained Turner, “were able to elevate 
themselves to better behavior.” 





. 

The Bellevue, Washington, /ournal- 
American described a recent basketball 
game this way: “HUSKY WOMEN HANG ON, 
NIP BEAVERS.” 
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he stitchwork in Roy Blount Jr.’s cra- 

zy-quilt collection of essays What Men 
Don’t Tell Women (Atlantic-Little Brown) 
is a series of enigmatic “Blue Yodels,” 27 
monologs and dialogs so named to honor 
country-music. legend Jimmie Rodgers, 
who “made an art of the pained moaning 
sound.” Blount’s male monologists palav- 
er grandly on such topics as unrequited 
love, sexist jokes, whether the toilet seat 
should be left up or down and other 
sources of male/female friction. The 
pieces between the yodels connect logically 
enough if you follow the author's advice 
and view them as things that people don’t 
usually tell one another—what the sick 
don’t tell the healthy, what Southern hosts 
don’t tell Northern guests, and so on. All 
of this is nurtured by Blount’s brisk style. 
Try this sample: “The ideal person for the 
tide role in Otello would be Franco Harris 
of the Steelers, if he could sing.” 

. 

Jim Harrison is one of our favorite nov- 
elists (Farmer, Legends of the Fall), but 
this time out, he has stumbled slightly. 
Sundog (Dutton/Seymour Lawrence) is a 
mishmash of literary styles and conceits 
that never quite achieves the humor or the 
drama Harrison hopes for. Purportedly 
the story of an eccentric engineer by the 
name of Robert C. Strang, a man who has 
worked all over the world and who now 
finds himself diseased and dying, Sundog 
is at its best when the narrator is either 
eating or fucking. Unfortunately, Harri- 
son’s prose turns precious and academic in 
this book—“I must somehow content my- 
self with having known a man totally free 
of the bondage of the appropriate” —and 
the clean, sharp edge of the Harrison 
vision seems blunted. Come back, Jim. 

. 

Anthony Burgess resurrects Enderby 
the poet “to placate kind readers of The 
Clockwork Testament (or Enderby’s End) 
who objected to my casually killing my 
hero.” In truth, he wrote Enderby’s Dark 
lady (McGraw-Hill) to have a good time. 
The result is a literate, funny and smart 
porridge of Shakespeare, science fiction 
and what passes for theater in Indiana. 
The first chapter is a wonderful, plausibly 
contrived account of how Shakespeare, in 
a moment of pique on his 46th birthday, 
takes the 46th Psalm, as translated by Ben 
Jonson for the King James Bible, counts 
46 words from the beginning and inserts 
“Shake,” then counts 46 words from 
the end and inserts “Speare”—thus 
perpetrating the poem as we know it and 
a literary joke. The main part of the 
book follows English bard Enderby to 
Terrebase, Indiana, where he has been 
commissioned to write a musical about 
the life of Shakespeare. He meets his 
dark lady, a straight-shooting black wom- 








Wanna know what men don't tell women? 


Big yuks from Blount and 
Cronley, plus new fiction from 
Anthony Burgess and Jim Harrison. 








Cheap Shot made us weep with laughter. 


an, and Burgess makes fast work of the 
warring languages the two of them speak. 
Then comes the science-fiction part. But 
never mind. The point is that Burgess is a 
superb snob who takes great pleasure in 
letting us all share in his fun. 

. 

You'd expect something to go wrong 
when a mischievous bunch of socially mal- 
adjusted people get together to knock over 
an art museum for the insurance ransom. 
What you wouldn't expect is how many 
things go wrong in Cheop Sher (Athe- 
neum), by Jay Cronley. Regular pLaysoy 
readers already know that Cronley is a 


very funny fellow. He is mercilessly funny 
in his newest novel. There are crazy 
people out there in the world who keep 
interrupting the script, and Cronley has a 
wonderful way of letting us in on the 
depth of their dementia. Warning: Do not 
read this book with your mouth full. 
. 

At last, a New Right thriller that’s not 
by William Buckley! The President van- 
ishes from his yacht on the Potomac. The 
Russkies, in league with a secret empire of 
yellow devils, put a computer chip in his 
brain and run him by remote control. 
Superagent Dirk Pitt drapes himself in 
the flag and rides off to the rescue. In Deep 
Six (Simon & Schuster), Clive Cussler, 
author of Raise the Titanic!, has another 
blockbuster. Clumsily written and riddled 
with implausibilities, it’s still as dramatic 
as the movie it will surely become. 

. 

What grittier, prettier, more sweetly 
ridiculous setting than a double-A base- 
ball league in the land of cotton, crackers 
and Co-Cola? In The Dixie Association (Si- 
mon & Schuster), Donald Hays recounts a 
season with one team in his eponymous 
league. The pennant race is wild but not 
so wild as the off-the-field adventures 
of slugging ex-con Hog Durham, the 
Arkansas Reds and their one-armed man- 
ager, a bleeding heart named Lefty 
Marks. It’s a fine first novel, full of drives 
into the gap between philosophy and cra- 
ziness. Author Hays makes some rookie 
mistakes—most of his characters’ names, 
for instance, are so symbolic we keep wait- 
ing for Jesus Christ to come up from the 
Mexican League. If Hays can settle for a 
series of singles instead of homers every 
chapter, he'll be a star. 


The Cost of Loving: Women and the New 
Fear of Intimacy (Putnam's), by Megan 
Marshall: Both men and women can learn 
something from this fascinating book of 
interviews. 

An Autobiography of Black Jazz (Urban 
Research Institute), by Dempsey J. Trav- 
is: A former musician and an attentive 
listener presents the voices of the jazz 
community in a series of reminiscences. 
Swinging social history. 

Elleander Morning (St. Martin’s), by Jer- 
ry Yulsman: One we almost missed. A 
brilliant what-if novel about a crusading 
courtesan who assassinates an impover- 
ished art student named Adolf Hitler in 
1913 and prevents World War Two. 

love’s Reckless Rash (St. Martin's), by 
Rosemary Cartwheel: This does for the 
Gothic romance what A Hitchhiker's 
Guide to the Galaxy did for science fiction 
It’s a passionate parody, sweaty, damp, 
tempestuous, rapturous and hilarious. 








Rum and Tonic. Its Whats Happening. 


All across America, people are switching to Puerto Rican white rum 
because it’s smoother than vodka or gin. 
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Hello? 
T hope you sit on a lute! 
Ah, the sweet song of the morning 
grouch! 
You didn’t say goodbye. 
I didn’t want to wake you. 
Who could sleep when there's a hunk 
with no clothes on wandering around 
at five in the morning, humming 
Vivaldi and knocking over furniture? 
You have an ear of tin. It was Bruch. 
And I'm playing it this afternoon 
up in Boston for the Ladies of the 
Noble Order of Sweater-and-Pearls. 
What are you doing? 
Lying here, thinking of you. You 
know, I can smell your Paco Rabanne. 
It’s like you were still here. 
I wish I were. 
I couldn't go back to sleep, remem- 
bering everything. I wanted to hear 
your voice. It has the most interesting 
effect on me .. 
Maybe I should run over and read you 
a bedtime story or something. 
Or something. 





Paco Rabanne 
For men 
What is remembered is up to you 





MUSIC 





Hancock, Taylor. 


UT CAN HE DANCE? The distin- 
guished jazz composer-keyboardist 

Herbie Hancock has once again strayed into 
the pop idiom and scored a commercial 
success. Not only did Rockit, the hit single 
from Future Shock, win a Grammy but 
also the video for the song went into 
“heavy rotation” on MTV. What’s more 
astonishing, the song is an instrumental 
(these almost never chart); and aside from 
those of superstars such as Michael Jack- 
son and Lionel Richie, MTV rarely plays 
videos by black artists, So what flash of 
insight led to Hancock’s latest coup? 

“Actually, the way my contract reads, 
I’ve got to do some electric things,” Han- 
cock explains. He had heard former Sex 
Pistols’ manager Malcolm McLaren’s 
Buffalo Gals, which featured a technique 
known as “scratching”—something New 
York's rap d.j.s developed by spinning 
records back and forth by hand on two 
turntables at once. Hancock was wowed 
and decided to use the sound on his next 
“electric” recording 

After Rockit jumped to number one on 
the dance charts (“which is incredible for 
me,” says Hancock with a sly laugh, “be- 
cause I can’t even dance”), he wanted to 
make a video that would bring his song to 
the white kids who watch MTV. He hired 
the duo of Godley and Creme (who had 
done hit videos for The Police and Duran 
Duran) and said, “ ‘Look, don’t even have 
me on it, don’t have any black people on 
it—just make it as white as any video they 
might show by Led Zeppelin or anybody.’ 
They laughed, they thought I was joking; 
but I wanted people to hear the music.” 

Hancock did appear in the video (but 
on a TV screen), and it was a smash. It 
quickly became one of the most popular 
clips ever on MTV. Hancock is a bit mys- 

















tified—not by the record’s success but by 
the youth of his new audience. “My 
daughter comes home from school and 
says, ‘Dad, they want your autograph.’ 
She’s 14. ‘I’m embarrassed,” she says—but 
actually, she digs it.” 


DR. JAZZ: Billy Taylor is threatening to 
give jazz a good name. For openers, 
he’s one of the few old beboppers you'll 
find toting around a Ph.D., and he spends 
more time performing on college campuses 
than he does in dark, smoky night clubs. 
(He also makes better money that way.) 
Last year alone, he won both an Emmy 
and a Peabody award for his jazz pro- 
grams on TV and on National Public 
Radio, respectively. His tribute to Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Peaceful War- 
rior, was premiered this year by the 
Atlanta Symphony. At 61, Taylor contin- 
ues to promote the concept of jazz as 
“America's classical music”’—most recent- 
ly in his book Jazz Piano: A Jazz History 
(William Brown, Dubuque) 

So what does Billy think of jazz musi- 
cians playing street music—say, Herbie 
Hancock (see above) or Max Roach, who 
has been playing the drums lately along- 
side rap d.j.s and breakers? 

“The whole idea of Herbie or Max 
working with street groups,” Taylor said, 
“takes jazz back to its functional basis.” 

About the current proliferation of rap 
music, Taylor is less sanguine: “It’s 
another attempt to put into a mold some- 
thing that’s spontaneous,” he sighed. 
“The merchandisers came in—as they did 
with disco—and it became predictable.” 

Taylor doesn’t see any contradiction in 
jazzmen and street groups working togeth- 
er. If you tell him that bebop was the 
beginning of the end of danceable jazz, he 


gets as hot as a Louis Armstrong solo. 
“They danced to Charlie Parker tunes 
at Minton’s all the time,” he said, refer- 
ring to the classic Harlem after-hours 
club. “I remember taking my wife to the 
Savoy Ballroom to dance to the music of 
Cootie Williams’ band—in their book, 
they had a couple of Thelonious Monk 
tunes, ‘Round Midnight and Epistrophy.” 
Taylor insists that the cabaret tax—a 
World War Two tariff on clubs that 
allowed dancing to live music—was what 
really discouraged dancing to small-band 
jazz. It forced the dancing into the unli- 
censed after-hours clubs, where tap danc- 
ers such as Baby Laurence and Walter 
Green put on displays as wild and daz- 
zling as those of today’s break dancers. 
“Baby Laurence would take challenge 
choruses with drummers like Max Roach, 
trading fours and dancing very sophisti- 
cated, syncopated rhythms—no way you 
could just count one, two, three, four and 
know where they were.” 
As you can see, it was just a hop, skip 
and a boogie to the likes of the New York 
City Breakers. —PETER OCCHIOGROSSO 


REVIEWS 

Whether or not you like Joe Jackson, 
whether or not you can stand that singing 
voice, he’s become one of our most versa- 
tile writer/musicians. Body and Soul 
(A&M), his follow-up to Night and Day, 
may be an album to admire more than to 
listen to, but it’s a sparkling piece of song- 
writing. Cha Cha Loco, Not Here, Not 
Now and Loisaida are lovely, soulful and 
sharp. Then there’s the sly, upbeat Go for 
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HOT 


King Crimson / Three of a Perfect Pair 
The Persvasions / No Frills 

The Cars / Heartbeat City 

Jeff Lorber / In the Heat of the Night 
Lourie Anderson / Mister Heartbreak 





Terms of Endearment (Music and 
dialog from the motion picture) 











It, inflected California style— “Go frit” — 
which ought to be the official tune of the 
1984 Olympics. Critics always complain 
about the state of popular music, but 
things will be OK as long as we've got the 
Jacksons—Michael with his feet and 
falsetto, Joe with his poetry and ineffably 
sweet piano. 


. 

Sandy Pinkard and Richard Bowden 
are musical comedians with a difference. 
‘They don’t sacrifice one medium for the 
other. Their Writers in Disguise (Warner) 
holds two surprises: One is that it’s a 
hilarious spoof of country music, the other 
is that it’s remarkably well produced and 
features some of Nashville’s best session 
men. There are drinking songs (Help Me 


FAST TRACKS 














Make It Through the Yard—with no apol- 
ogies to Kris Kristofferson), cheating 
songs (Woman with a Gun) and dog songs 
(Delta Dawg). There are songs about 
relationships (Drivin’ My Wife Away) 
and even about the IRS (What's a W-4). 
This is comedy at the service of music and 
not, thank God, the other way around. 
. 

A must for jazz fans: vintage 1964 
Tokyo and Berlin concerts by trumpeter 
Miles Davis never before available in this 
country. Released by Columbia as part of 
its estimable Contemporary Masters Se- 
ries, this two-volume recording, Miles 
Davis—Heard ‘Round the World, catches 
Davis at a particularly productive time. 
His work sears the cars; every note pays 
its way and makes you think. Associates 
Sam Rivers and Wayne Shorter (tenor 
saxophone), Herbie Hancock (piano) and 
Ron Carter (bass) are quite engaging. 
And drummer Tony Williams is a mira- 
cle, ever enhancing and reigniting familiar 
Davis material. 

. 

lucia Popp: Mozart Opera Arias (Angel) 
is about as seamless a tribute to Mo- 
zart’s music for dramatic sopranos as 
exists. It’s also a fine selection of familiar 
arias from Figaro, Giovanni and Cosi fan 
Tutte. Leonard Slatkin conducts the Mu- 
nich Radio Orchestra on this digital re- 
cording and no one gets in the way. You 
can’t go wrong here. 


SHORT CUTS 


Nyboma / Double Doublé (Rounder); 
Some say Nyboma is the Zairean vocalist. 
Probably. He’s joined here by L’Orchestre 
les Kamalé, a swinging ensemble whose 
drummer is named Ringo. 

The Style Council / My Ever Changing 
Moods (Geffen): Three Brits embellish the 
Motown sound with synthwork for a 
juicy, joyous jump dance. 

The Dice (Mercury): Raw and almost 
preliterate, this trio is quite likable. May- 
be it’s singer Gary Lima’s nearly lifelike 
Mick impression that does it. 

Slade / Keep Your Hands Off My Power 
Supply (CBS): We know it’s dinosaur 
rock, but something vaguely Chinese and 
orchestral makes it, well, pretty. 


THE WE DON'T EVEN CARE IF THIS IS TRUE DEPARTMENT: Our best laugh this month 
comes courtesy of Queen's Freddie Mercury, who says he has approached Pope John 
Paul Il about doing a concert in Saint Peter's Square. Mercury expressed surprise that 
he wasn't immediately turned down: “We expected to get a letter straight back saying 
the deal was not on; but, instead, the Pope promised to give the idea his full consideration.” 
Freddie thinks the Pope's former acting career explains why he’s still "keen" on showbiz. 








OME FLY WITH BOY: Boy George has 
been asked by the head of his 
British record company to help launch 
a cut-rate transatlantic airline, Virgin 
Atlantic. The fare has been set at $200 
each way between London and New 
York. It is expected that Boy will fly on 
the inaugural flight 

REELING AND ROCKING: Genesis’ Tony 
Banks is scoring the film 2070: Odyssey 
Two, due in theaters next Christ- 
mas. . . . Tangerine Dream's new sound- 
track job for the film of Stephen 
King’s novel Firestarter. In addition 
to acting as producer, Andy Summers 
plans to act in The Fantasist, based on 
a book called Goosefoot, by Patrick 
McGinley. Summers will play a man 
suspected of murdering his wife, .. . It 
now looks as if Diana Ross's project to 
make a movie about Josephine Baker 
will come to pass. The money is being 
raised and John Briley, who wrote the 
Gandhi screenplay, has completed the 
script for The Life of Josephine Ba- 
ker. ... Actor Martin Sheen has formed 
his own production company and is 
developing a rock-themed movie, Not 
Fade Away, which deals with the im- 
pact of music video on parents and 
children. 

NewsereAKS: This Js Elvis director 
Malcolm Leo is currently assembling a 
$1,000,000 video titled The Complete 
Beach Boys, filled with rare footage, 
including Brian's TV debut of Surf’s 
Up on a Leonard Bernstein TV special in 
the Sixties and the whole group singing 
Sail On, Sailor with Keith Moon and 
Elton in concert. The two-hour film is 
scheduled to be in the stores this fall— 
tragedies, warts and all. And the Boys? 
They're in the studio, working on a 
new album. . . . Did you know that 
Sting keeps his Grammys in the bath- 








room, “because it helps show visitors 
what a modest chap I am"? . . , The 
BBC and EMI records are reported to 
be discussing the release of some tapes 
the Beatles made for British radio. The 
tapes, mostly dating from 1963, include 
Chuck Berry's Memphis and Carol, Phil 
Spector's Zo Know Him Is to Love Him 
and some Roy Orbison and Ray Charles 
stuff. The album could be released by 
Christmas. . . . Other Beatle-related 
news: Rock Apple Tours, the first rock- 
’n’-roll travel company, has announced 
some summer trips: There’s the 12-day 
English tour, which includes London 
and Liverpool, with stops at Sotheby’s 
rock-’n’-roll auction, Abbey Road, 
Strawberry Fields, Penny Lane, a 
three-day Beatles convention and the 
newly reconstructed Cavern Club. Or 
how about the side trip to Hamburg, 
Germany, where the Beatles’ perform- 
ing careers really caught fire? For de- 
tails, contact Tony Raine, P.O. Box 586, 
Lexington, Massachusetts 02173. . . . 
Expect an album from George Ther- 
egood this fall, with his own songs this 


time. . . . You can catch The Pretenders 
during the summer at outdoor ven- 
ues. .. . Kim Carnes has been signed to 


host a new music show for TV called 
Double Platinum. The pilot should air 
any time now, and the half-hour week- 
ly series is set for NBC next January. 

RANDOM RUMORS: Some ideas sound 
too perfect to be true, but we hope this 
one is: Playwright Tom Stoppard told a 
London newspaper that David Bowie 
and Mick Jagger are interested in team- 
ing up for a movie and have asked 
Stoppard to come up with the perfect 
vehicle for them. Stoppard said, “I'm 
very attracted to the idea. . . . I wish to 
God I could think of a plot.” We wish 
to God, too. —BARBARA NELLIS 














e is a comedian with no jokes, hardly 
H any act and a bright future. His hair 
shellacked by Dippity-Do, his tight gray 
suit at least three sizes too short and a tiny 
red clip-on bow tie bobbing on his neck, he 
is not exactly dressed for success. In fact, 
Pee-wee Herman looks like a nerd who has 
discovered the secret of eternal prepuberty 
and couldn’t be happier about it. Grinning 
goonily, he rushes through a hyper game 
of show-and-tell (holding up rubber 
steaks, plastic monsters that drip red goo 
and other peculiar toys), his grating, nasal 
delivery interspersed with giggles, groans 
or growls and dippy catch phrases such as 
“OK? OK!” and “Am I lucky, or what?” 

As the mood hits him, he tosses Tootsie 
Rolls to the audience or trades his white- 
patent-leather loafers for Big Shoes with 
towering wood platforms for a bizarre 
spaz ballet he calls Big Shoe Dance. When 
the inevitable heckler attacks, Pee-wee 
arches an eyebrow and comments sarcasti- 
cally, “Real mature.” To rude names, he 
snaps, “I know you are, but what am 
1?”—a rejoinder that he likes so much, he 
has expanded it into a music video and a 
record. 

For such a little guy, Pee-wee’s celebri- 
ty is looming large. A true innocent in 
troubled times, he seems destined to be- 
come, if not the next Mr. T, then at least a 
challenge to the memory of Tiny Tim. He 
is a man for all media. TV is his current 
hot spot. He has been on several specials, 
including his own on Home Box Office 
and one of Steve Martin's on NBC, and in 
series such as Showtime’s Faerie Tale 
Theatre, in which he starred as Pinocchio. 
He’s a frequent talk-show guest and a 
particular favorite of Late Night with 
David Letterman. He has appeared in 
several feature films—with Cheech and 
Chong, Tom Smothers and others. 

Onstage, he has headlined and packed 
both the rock-oriented Roxy in L.A. and 
Minneapolis’ more classics-minded Guth- 
rie. In print, he has graced the Dick Tracy 
comic strip and Rolling Stone’s summer 
issue, where he shared a page with swim- 
suited stars Ronald Reagan and Esther 
Williams. (Pee-wee was the one with 
Noskote and bathing cap, hunkering in a 
Port-A-Pool with his plastic dinosaurs 
and crabs.) He even has his own fan club 
and newsletter. If that isn’t Pee-wee fever, 
what is? 

Like many TV and film stars, Pee-wee 
honed his talent in the theater. He was 
actually born onstage in the late Seventies, 
in a revue featuring The Groundlings, a 
popular West Coast improv group. As his 
alter ego, actor Paul Reubens, recalls, 
“We were doing a satire on comedy clubs. 
I'd never done stand-up, didn’t know any 
jokes, so I decided to be a comic who was 
so bad he was funny in spite of himself.” 


The resulting lovable little wimp was 
such a smash he wound up hosting his 
own Pee-wee Herman Show, a deliriously 
funny homage to Sixties TV kid pro- 
grams. It played to standing-room-only 
crowds and eventually was taped for 
HBO, where it may rerun forever. 

Unlike his kinetic-kid creation, the 31- 
year-old Reubens is a soft-spoken, shy, 
contemplative fellow. His flair for the 
unreal was nurtured while he was grow- 
ing up in Sarasota, Florida, then the win- 
ter home for Ringling Bros. and Barnum 
& Bailey Circus. “We lived a block away 
from the Wallendas. Other neighbors, 
the Zacchinis, used to shoot themselves 
out of cannons.” He’s pleased that 





people don’t recognize him out of make- 
up. “They don’t expect me to be the high- 
key crazy character that I’m not, most of 
the time.” Still, he’s proud of that charac- 
ter. “There are more levels to him than 
just the manic one you see on Letterman. 
Pee-wee gets pissed off, sometimes, and 
sad and jealous. The bottom line, though, 
is that he makes you laugh. And the 
laughs are at his expense alone. 

“T’'m writing a movie for him now, and 
we're working on a video duet for him 
with Cyndi Lauper, who sings Girls Just 
Want to Have Fun. Pee-wee met her at 
MTV’s New Year's Eve party. Every- 
thing feels really good. Things are starting 
to happen for Pee-wee.” 


Is he lucky, or what? —pick LocHTe 





By BRUCE WILLIAMSON 


AUSTRALIAN DIRECTOR Roger Donaldson's 
The Bounty (Orion) asks audiences to for- 
get nearly everything they thought they 
knew about the famous mutineers already 
celebrated in two earlier movies based on 
the Nordhoff and Hall semiclassic Mutiny 
on the Bounty. This costly remake (well, 
$25,000,000 or so), with an earnest, intel- 
ligent screenplay by Robert Bolt, is taken 
from another book that purports to stick 
closer to the real story of Captain Bligh 
and Fletcher Christian. Truth, alas, is 
often stodgier than fiction, and The Boun- 
ty—granted its actual South Sea setting 
and rich production values, courtesy of 
Dino De Laurentiis—offers no significant 
improvement over the roaring melodrama 
that pitted Charles Laughton’s villainous 
Bligh against Clark Gable’s feisty Chris- 
tian back in 1935 (never mind the 1962 
version muddled through by Brando) 

The new, reconstituted Bligh is a mere 
lieutenant and, the crafty way Anthony 
Hopkins plays him, not such a bad sort as 
he used to be—just neurotic, insecure and 
prone to tantrums in a pinch. And Mel 
Gibson's skin-deep Christian appears to 
be a happy-go-lucky adventurer who goes 
bananas when he gloms those native girls, 
dancing topless and performing other fa- 
vors that make the white man’s burden 
quite easy to bear (his favorite Tahitian 
princess is played by Tevaite Vernette) 
About mid-point, The Bounty goes seri- 
ously adrift, its story lines tangled with 
flash forwards to a navy courtroom scene 
(Laurence Olivier and Edward Fox offici- 
ating). Gibson boosters should refrain 
from throwing caps into the air—we have 
yet to sight the breakthrough movie that 
fulfills his perennial promise of superstar- 
dom. ¥¥% 




















. 

There’s almost an excess of emotional 
immediacy in The Stone Boy (TLC), about 
the complex interplay of relationships in 
the wake of family tragedy—when a f 
lad accidentally kills his older brother. In 
the title role (a reference to the guilt- 
stricken boy’s inability to express what he 
feels), young Jason Presson is suitably 
sympathetic, also very strongly supported 
by Robert Duvall and Glenn Close, as his 
parents, with Frederic Forrest and Wil- 
ford Brimley as his wayward uncle and 
grandpa. Shot on location in rural Mon- 
tana by director Chris Cain from an origi- 
nal screenplay by Gina Berriault, Stone 
Boy is a gritty, poignant down-home 
drama unequivocally committed to strum- 
ming folksy airs on your heartstrings. The 
movie achieves its modest goals easily, and 
there’s a fringe benefit in the screen debut 
of Duvall’s actress wife, Gail Youngs, 
altogether true and touching as Forrest's 
childless, long-suffering wife, who de- 
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Gibson, Hopkins and native friends party in Tahiti before the mutiny on the Bounty. 


Gibson proves he's 
not Gable, but two Stoned 
films win plaudits. 





Turner, Douglas find the Stone. 


camps for the casinos of Reno. Duvall 


himself has a somewhat stoic secondary 
role, a mite reminiscent of his triumph in 
Tender Mercies. But nobody does it bet- 
ter, so I say yes. ¥¥¥ 

. 

If Romancing the Stone (Fox) is a cut 
below Raiders of the Lost Ark, it’s at least 
in the same league as an exuberant come- 
dy-adventure with some cheerful new 
twists. Luscious Kathleen Turner fulfills 
all her early promise, playing a plain- 
Joan romance novelist devoted to her cat, 
her typewriter and her royalties until she 
gets a frantic phone call from a widowed 


sister who's been kidnaped in Cartagena, 
Colombia. Before you can say best seller, 
she’s down in the jungle with a map for 
buried treasure (the ransom), sliding 
down cliffs and plunging over water- 
falls with a rugged soldier of fortune 
(played with glorious esprit by Michael 
Douglas, who also produced the movie) 
very much like the macho heroes of her 
books. From a wry, inventive screenplay 
by Diane Thomas, director Robert Ze- 
meckis maintains the deadpan style and 
fast tempo, with broad comic bits contrib- 
uted by Danny DeVito, Zack Norman, 
Manuel Ojeda and a slew of snapping 
crocodiles. Go tongue in cheek and have a 
mischievous wallow. ¥¥¥ 
. 

Far be it from me to preach Proustian 
chapter and verse. Never having managed 
to wade through all the volumes of Marcel 
Proust's interminable French novel Re- 
membrance of Things Past, Lam not going 
to fake any expertise on the subject. All I 
can tell you is that Swann in Love (Orion 
Classics) has been put on the screen with 
impeccable taste by German director 
Volker Schléndorff, whose film version of 
Giinter Grass’s The Tin Drum won an 
Oscar in 1979. Paris circa 1885 looks opu- 
lent as rendered by cinematographer Sven 
Nykvist, and s-act credentials 
include a screenplay credit for England’s 
Peter Brook, plus a couple of prestigi- 
ous clear bid for 
bicontinental star power, sizzling Jeremy 
Irons plays the aloof, elegant Charles 
Swann opposite Italian beauty Ornella 
Muti as Odette, the elusive object of his 
obsessions. Ir 











wann’s cla 





ench collaborators. In 








ns as Swann is a pathologi- 
cally jealous suitor who discovers, too late, 
that “the love of my life wasn’t my type— 
a woman I didn’t like.” Dramatically, 
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If this is what a beginner can do with a Nikon FG, 
imagine what you could do with a little practice. 


Recently, we recruited a group of 
ie »ple who were novices at 35mm 
LR photography, handed them Nikon 
FG&, and set them loose in California. 
Their results didn't surprise us in 
the least. 


The Programmed FG 





Because we designed the FG to be 
so simple that a beginner could take 
great pictures with it from day one. 


Yet we engineered so many sophis- 


ticated systems into the FG that its 
perfect for a serious photographer, 
too. 
You see, the FG isacamera that 
gives you as much or as little automa- 
tion as you want. 

Inthe programmed mode, just 
focus and shoot. In automatic, you 
can control depth of field by choos- 
ing an aperture while the camera 
selects the appropriate shutter 
speed. And in manual, you can set 
both for complete creative control. 


What’ more, with the FGS extraor- 
dinary through-the-lens flash meter- 
ing system and the optional SB-15 
Speedlight, even the most complex 
flash pictures become simplicity 
itself. 

Sotry out an FG at your Nikon 
dealer. 

Because no matter how terrific 
you think these pictures are, thereS 
nowhere to go from here but up. 





Or 
We take the worlds 
greatest pictures: 


$35 rebate 
on the 
Nikon FG. 


Now you can get a $35 
rebate when you buy a 
Nikon FG with any Nikon 
or Nikkor lens. 

Or, get a$25 rebate 
when you buy the FG body 
alone. 

This offer is good from 
April 1 through July 31, 
1984, only for products 
from Nikon, Inc., U.S.A. 

What’ more, when you 
buy an FG or any other eli- 
gible Nikon, Inc. U.S.A. 
product and send in the 
warranty application you'll 
become a member of the 
Nikon U.S.A. Club, entitled 
to special benefits. 

ae your Nikon dealer 
for details. 











the movie is more an intellectual exercise 
than an erotic one, and the performers 
seem emotionally detached—except, per- 
haps, for Alain Delon as the flamboyantly 
homosexual Baron de Charlus. Swann in 
toto struck me as a core sample from 
Proust, layer after layer of a fastidiously 
shaded literary spectrum, beautiful but 
pretty well petrified. ¥¥ 
. 

Small, special films from faraway 
places are sometimes a welcome change of 
pace, but few can match the sweet exotic 
flavor of Sugar Cane Alley (Orion). Grow- 
ing up in Martinique circa 1931, a young 
black boy (Garry Cadenat) gets a start on 
his education while we get a bountiful 
slice of life among the disenfranchised 
poor in a lush tropical paradise. Most of 
the natives are too busy cutting cane to 
crack a book, and writer-director Euzhan 
Palcy—a woman whose sense of humor 
sweeps away every whisper of self-pity— 
illuminates this benighted corner of the 
world with shining intelligence and affec- 
tion. ¥¥¥ 

° 

Stunning cinematography is the prime 
virtue of Antaretica (TLC), based on the 
true story of 15 sled dogs left in chains in 
that snowy wasteland when bad weather 
forced the members of a 1958 Japanese 
expedition to abandon their post. Re-cre- 
ating the dogs’ ordeal—only two sur- 
vived—cannot have been an easy task. Yet 
despite awesome snowscapes and desper- 
ate adventures, the very nature of the film 
serves as a constant reminder that the all- 
seeing cameras had to be there to sustain 
life while dogs and dog trainers did their 
damnedest to simulate a documentary, 
That bothered me less, finally, than the 
utter seriousness of the human characters 
back in sunny Japan, all of them on a 
soul-searing guilt trip of the sort usually 
shown as a prelude to hara-kiri. ¥¥ 


e 
Teamed with Pierre Richard, France’s 
ubiquitous Gérard Depardieu lets himself 
go on a Riviera joy ride in Les Compéres 
(European-International). The entirely 
frivolous plot has them searching for a 
runaway teenaged boy (Stephane Bierry) 
whose anxious mother, an old flame of 
both, convinces each of them he is the lad’s 
long-lost father. It’s a comedy of mistaken 
identity and chase scenes, all whipped 
together dashingly by writer-director 
Francis Veber, whose frothiest cinematic 
soufflé (as author) was the screenplay for 
La Cage aux Folles. No sweat, mes amis, 
you're in good hands. ¥¥% 
. 


The Hungarian entry as best foreign- 
language film in this year’s Oscar compe- 
tition was The Revolt of Job (Teleculture), 
codirected by Imre Gyongyossy and Barna 
Kabay. It’s a worthy, warm-blooded 
paean to the Jewish peasant population of 
Hungary, all but obliterated by the Nazis 
in 1943. Although the Biblical allusion 
smacks of aesthetic overkill, the film's sto- 


ry is a moving, simple account of an 
elderly Jewish couple who, having lost all 
the children born to them, adopt a seven- 
year-old Christian boy. When they are 
carted away to the camps, Job and his 
wife have to disown their goyish son in 
order to save him. That's the tragedy, yet 
the movie as a whole exudes a kind of 
schmaltzy ethnic charm and human come- 
dy far removed from the usual holocaust 
horror stories. ¥¥%2 
° 

The war in Vietnam—re-created in the 
Philippines with plenty of explosive 
charges and whirring choppers but no ide- 
ological base worth mentioning—seems 
mainly an obstacle to true love in Purple 
Hearts (Ladd/Warner). Ken Wahl keeps 
his chin up as the stalwart Navy doc- 
tor who falls for a conscientious nurse 
(Cheryl Ladd) but has to go to hell and 
back before he can have her. Despite the 
stars’ earnest efforts, though, the Wahl- 
Ladd chemistry seldom seems more than 
lukewarm. Meanwhile, producer-director 
Sidney J. Furie and his collaborators hack 
out a routine scenario that jerks everyone 
around until the final fade-out—at sunset, 
with silhouettes, just the way we've seen it 
a hundred times before. ¥ 

. 

Teeny-boppers are sure to throw fits 
over Rick Springfield in Hard te Hold (Uni- 
versal), since he plays a pop-rock star not 
unlike Rick Springfield. He also appears 
naked or seminude rather frequently, 
clutching a towel when he isn’t clutching 
lovely Janet Eilber, playing a San Fran- 
cisco psychiatric counselor who doesn’t 
give a damn about celebrities. As one of 
the singer’s side-kicks observes succinctly, 
“It’s tough being a star—everyone thinks 
it’s all tits and champagne.” Or maybe 
pabulum, spoon-fed to the squealing 
faithful who would probably rather catch 
their idol on MTV. In fact, Springfield 
has a screen presence that might even 
work in a movie made for grownups. ¥ 

. 

The two main attractions of Up the 
Creek (Orion) are Tim Matheson, a good 
young actor apparently cursed with fatu- 
ous facsimiles of his role in Animal House, 
and a remarkable dog known as Chuck, 
who turns out to be a sensational charades 
player. When Chuck isn’t barking two- 
syllable clues, Tim is riding the rapids 
with hordes of beautiful beach types—of 
both sexes—in a rafting competition. 
Creek is all foam, but the laughs are dog- 
gone few, ¥¥ 

° 

Looking far plainer even than her usu- 
al, Glenda Jackson plays a TV film maker 
and investigative reporter in And Nothing 
but the Truth (Castle Hill). To be sure, 
when Glenda and Jon Finch—he’s a col- 
league who arouses her fighting feminist 
instincts—get on a story about top-secret 
plans to build nuclear reactors on hun- 
dreds of acres of Welsh farmland, they 


soon discover the rules have been changed 7 











For centuries, the finest 
beers in the world were 
brewed over direct fire. 
Stroh still brews this way. 







EVERY DAY WE SET THE BEER 
BUSINESS BACK 200 YEARS. 


In 1981, The Stroh Bravery Company 
bought one of the world’ most modern and 
efficient breweries for $90 million. 

Then we spent.$15 million to change it. 

The money went for a brand-new 
brawhouse where beer could be made by an 
old-fashioned method called fire-braving. 

When the Stroh family became brawers 
in Germany (before the United States 
became a nation), practically all 
beers were brawed over direct fire. 

Things hadn't changed much 

when Bemhard Stroh started 

his small bravery in Detroit. 
==» By the time his son Julius 
took over, fire-braving 
was dying out. American 
brewers found they could 













Stroh packaging has changed dramati- 


‘C1984 The Stroh Brewery Company, Drive, MI 


ine " = cally. Our dedication to quality hasn't. and Stroh Light 


cut costs by brewing with steam heat. 

But when Julius visited the famous brew- 
eries of Europe, he found the very best beers 
were still brewed over direct fire. These fire- 
brawed beers tasted smoother, more aromatic. 

So, he decided, his family’s beer would 
be ftre-brawed—even though the process 
was more expensive. 

And still is. 

Today, The Stroh Brewery 
Company also brews Schaefer, 
Old Milwaukee, Schlitz, 
Schlitz Malt Liquor and other, 
fine beers to the same uncom 
promising standards of qual 
ity, in a variety of ways. 

But it’s the unique 
character of our fire- 
brawed Strohk 














that has helped us 
~ become the third-largest 
 Braverin America. 
Re: Sometimes, looking 
) backwards is the best way 
m to get ahead. 


the family touch. 





PLAYBOY 


to mean anything buf the truth. Although 
writer-director Karl Francis has an inter- 
esting subject, plus a fairly interesting 
screenplay, his film making is flat-footed. 
Exploring collusion and corruption in 
high places ought to be more fun than it 
seems with Francis, who depicts TV jour- 
nalism as unremittingly dull. ¥¥ 
. 

In case you haven't heard, Police Acade- 
my (Ladd/Warner) is a low-down slap- 
stick free-for-all about an Animal House 
for rookie cops. Steve Guttenberg stars 
with Kim Cattrall, abetted by a raucous 
platoon of boys in blue who will do any- 
thing, but anything, for a laugh. I laughed 
a lot, God help me. And hated myself in 
the morning. ¥¥ 

. 

Producer-director Paul Mazursky is as 
American as apple pie, est and alimony, 
giving us warm, human comedies with a 
refreshingly hard edge to them. Some- 
times. He’s also prone to overstatement 
and sloppy sentimentality, and we get the 
best and worst of Mazursky in Mescow on 
the Hudson (Columbia), which he wrote 
in collaboration with Leon Capetanos. 
The movie’s triple-A asset is a low-key, 
easy-to-love and generally flawless per- 
formance by Robin Williams as a Soviet 
saxophone player who defects to the West 
while shopping at Bloomingdale’s. Given 
his best big-screen opportunity so far, 
Williams works wonders with it. Mazur- 
sky, as usual, establishes great rapport 
with actors, putting Williams in fine com- 
pany from Moscow to midtown Manhat- 
tan—particularly with Elya Baskin, as his 
wistful friend from the Russian circus; 
Cleavant Derricks, as the black store 
guard who takes the defector home; and 
Maria Conchita Alonso, as a charming 
Italian immigrant who shares the Soviet 
sax man’s bathtub while helping him soak 
up such significant Americana as the Bill 
of Rights. But there, I'm afraid, is the rub, 
or at least the beginning of the sudsier 
stuff. While he scores some nice satirical 
points re the American dream, many of 
Mazursky’s points have been dulled by fre- 
quent use, and he finally pushes the broth- 
erhood theme as if he couldn’ figure out 
where to stop. Moscow should have quit 
while Williams was winning. ¥¥¥ 


° 

One of the flabbergasted scientists in 
Iceman (Universal) sums up the movie by 
saying, not quite accurately, “You found a 
goddamned Neanderthal!” But there is a 
40,000-year-old man, fast-frozen in an 
arctic glacier aeons ago and thawed out, 
still alive, by some inexplicable cryogenic 
miracle. Among the scientists who keep 
trying to explain him one way or another 
are Timothy Hutton, as an archaeologist 
of rather mystical bent, and Lindsay 
Crouse, as the prettiest member of a group 
of research biologists who believes the ice- 
man ought to be dissected, The philosoph- 
ical, scientific, poetic and religious aspects 
of Iceman are pretty ponderous overall, 








Williams wins Moscow with 
sax appeal, but /ceman is, 
well, a bit Neanderthal. 








Iceman's Hutton, Crouse, Lone. 


with reams of exposition slowing things 
down, but the physical production is stu- 
pendous. In addition to an enormous 
authentic ice cave amid a wonderland of 
glaciers, there’s a huge set of a vivarium— 
the controlled natural environment where 
the iceman is placed for observation. 

I favor science fiction with comic relief, 
but Jceman is generally so humorless that 
I doubt the moviemakers meant for me to 
laugh out loud when Hutton tells Crouse, 
“Contact with a woman might bring him 
out of himself.” John Lone, fitted out with 
fine make-up and a primitive vocabulary, 
essays the title role altogether credibly — 
well, up to a point. An original screenplay 
by Chip Proser and John Drimmer raises 
many questions but settles for a simplistic 
answer combining Stone Age superstition 
with born-again godliness. Australian di- 
rector Fred Schepisi, whose first U.S. 
movie was the disappointing Barbarosa, 
brings considerable flair to the mishmash 
of material he’s been given. Despite lapses 
and unintended laughs, /Jceman ought to 
make Schepisi a whole lot hotter. ¥¥% 








MOVIE SCORE CARD 


capsule close-ups of current films 
by bruce williamson 


And Nothing but the Truth (See review) 


Glenda Jackson does the news. vw 
Antarctica (See review) Drama of dog 
pack abandoned on ice pack. ¥¥ 


Le Bal Celebrating five decades of histo- 
ry and dance in France, with nary a 
word spoken. Magnifique. vvyy 
The Bounty (See review) Cap'n Bligh’s 
bad boys, better back in 1935. ¥¥% 
Les Compéres (See review) Bastardy for 
laughs on the French Riviera. ¥¥% 
The Courtesans of Bombay Your handy 
guide to making Indian love calls. ¥¥ 
Greystoke: The Legend of Tarzan, Lord of 
the Apes Still magical, if not always 
logical—and an eyeful. ve 
Hard to Hold (Sce review) It's Rick 
Springfield in a terminally cute roman- 


tic comedy with Janet Eilber. ¥ 
The Hotel New Hampshire I'd throw the 
book at them, John Irving. vv 


Keemon (See review) He cometh—all 
thawed and thinking hard. ¥¥% 
Kipperbong An English schoolboy shyly 


asserting his puberty rights. WW 
Liquid Sky The queen of this funky 
punk classic is Anne Carlisle. vy 


A love in Germany Hanna Schygulla 
reeling drunk with passion for a Polish 
Pow. v¥ 
Moscow on the Hudson (See review) A 
Soviet sax player crosses over. ¥¥¥ 
Police Academy (See review) School for 
cops, crude but damned funny. ¥¥ 
Preppies Four-letter men playing a 
game called Getting Any Lately? ¥¥ 
Privates on Parade Post-World War Two 
shenanigans in Southeast Asia, with 
an English entertainment unit. ¥¥% 
Purple Hearts (See review) Vietnam is 
for lovers, or so it seems. ¥ 
Racing with the Moon Nicolas Cage, 
Elizabeth McGovern and Sean Penn 
provide most of the glow here. ¥¥38 
Reuben, Reuben As a famous writer 
making out, Tom Conti scores. ¥¥¥% 
The Revolt of Job (See review) Nazifica- 
tion in a Hungarian village. ¥¥h 
Romancing the Stone (See review) A 
lady novelist’s dreams come true. ¥¥¥ 
Sahara Brooke and sand. Ww 
Splash All about a mermaid, irresistibly 
played by Daryl Hannah. vy 
The Stone Boy (See review) Down-home 
again with Duvall and company. ¥¥¥ 
Sugar Cane Alley (See review) Growing 
up in Martinique, of all places. ¥¥¥ 
Swann in Love (See review) Proustian 
foreplay with Irons and Muti. vy 
This Is Spinal Tap Fiendishly funny 
spoof of Stones, Beatles, et al. ¥¥¥% 
Up the Creek (See review) A flume ride, 
with very few giggles en route. ¥¥ 
A Woman in Flames An actress named 
Gudrun Landgrebe smokes it up. ¥¥ 
¥8¥¥ Don’t miss ¥¥ Worth a look 
¥¥¥ Good show _¥ Forget it 








COMING ATTRACTIONS 


By JOHN BLUMENTHAL 


toot Gossip: After years of delay, The Jn- 
Laws’ co-starrers Alan Arkin and Peter Falk 
will reteam in Big Trouble, written and 
directed by In-Laws scripter 
Bergman. ... Remember the 1973 French 
farce The Tall Blond Man with One 
Black Shoe, a comedy about a symphony 
violinist mistaken for a spy? Well, you 
guessed it, an American remake is on the 
way, with Stan (Mr. Mom) Dragoti direct- 
ing. ... Due to what Hollywood euphe- 
mistically calls creative differences, Blake 
Edwards is out as director of the Burt 
Reynolds-Clint Eastwood private-eye flick 
City Heat (formerly titled Kansas City 
Blues). Replacing Edwards on the project 
is Richard (My Favorite Year) Benja- 
min. The Porky's saga will continue in 
third installment, this one titled Porky's 
evenge, to be directed by James Kemack, 
creator of Welcome Back, Kotter 
. 

REPAVING THE YELLOW-BRICK ROAD: Yes, 
fans, it’s finally going to happen—Doro- 
thy will return to Oz in Walt Disney 
Pictures’ follow-up to the 1939 classic, 
simply titled Oz. Based on a set of L. Frank 
Baum stories written at the turn of the 
century, the picture stars Nicol Wi 
as the evil Nome King, Jean (Master of the 
Game) Marsh as the chief villainess, Piper 
Laurie as Aunt Em, Matt (Country) Clark as 
Uncle Henry and nine-year-old Canadian 
schoolgirl Foiruza Balk (who was discov- 
ered after an exhaustive talent hunt) as 
Dorothy. Oz differs from the original in 
that it will not be a musical but is simply 
described as a “fantasy-adventure.” Also, 
film-making technology not available in 
1939 promises to make the Oz of 1985 a 
visual feast. Old ch ers such as the 
Tin Man, the Scarecrow and the Coward- 
ly Lion will return in minor roles; but, 
basically, Oz has Dorothy meeting a new 
set of fantasy characters when she returns 
to the enchanted land. 

. 

Bomas AWAY: ABC's controversial The 
Day After may have started a chain reac- 
tion of nuclear-war motion pictures. One 
such, now in production, is Radioactive 
Dreams. Set in the year 2000, it involves 
two 18-year-old boys who have spent the 
past 14 years in a bomb shelter with only a 
pile of Forties detective novels to read 
When they emerge, they set off on a jour- 
ney through the postnuclear world, one 
that is far different from the one we know 
today and includes mutant midgets, mon- 
ster rats, Fifties bikers and Eighties punk- 
ers. John (Christine) Stockwell and Michael 
(Bachelor Party) Dudikoft star. Two other 
“nuclear” projects also in the works are 
the BBC’s Z for Zachariah, starring An- 
thony (Brideshead Revisited) Andrews as a 
postnuclear scientist who discovers a val- 
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Cannonball Run Il, due within the month, promises everything from cheesecake (above) to bogus 
nuns (Shirley MacLaine and Marilu Henner, below right), The bikinied belles, part of Burt 
Reynolds’ entourage, are (back row, trom left) Janett Krefting, Janet Chessor, Holly Kues- 


pert; (front row) Melanie Kerr, Lee Ann Stra: 





and Lynn Rust. prvsor cover girl Tanya 


Roberts (below left) is coming to a theater near you in August as Sheena, Queen of the Jungle. 


ley untouched by fallout, being considered 
by the Arts & Entertainment Network for 
cable showing in the U.S., and The 
Day Before, now in development, about 
how individuals can help prevent nuclear 
holocaust. 

. 

Outer spice: Christmas will see the 
release of Universal's long-in-the-making, 
big-budget, cast-of-thousands adaptation 
of Frank Herbert's science-fiction classic 
Dune. Starring lots of people, including 
Mox von Sydow, Brad Dourif, José Fer 
Jurgen Prochnow, Dean Stockwell and Sting, 
the flick promises to be a special-effects 








phantasmagoria, as it concerns the weird 
planet of Dune, where mile-long monsters 
devour men as if they were insects and 
sandstorms turn flesh to dust in moments. 
A dry, desolate place, Dune does have one 
attractive resource—an addictive, life-pro- 
longing spice called melange, which also 
happens to be the key to cosmic power. To 
make 
the movie revolves around the struggle for 





ery long and intricate story short, 


this substance. Whoever corners the mar- 
ket will have not only the key to the uni- 


verse but tasty pasta forever 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has De 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to 





[ord of the Canadians 


Enjoy the smoothest Canadian ever. The 
one that lords it over all others when it comes 
to taste. The Canadian that's proud to call 
itself Lord of the Canadians. Setyour course 
for Lord Calvert. Lord of the Canadians. 










By ASA BABER 


A Buppy of mine named Dufo has a 
gig: He leaves his calling card in ladies’ 
rooms all over town. The card says, DUFO 
GIBBS IS THE BEST FUCK IN AMERICA, and it 
lists his phone number and address. He 
claims he gets a lot of calls, and I believe 
him. 

Dufo proves that shrewdness and imag- 
ination have a lot to do with successful 
seduction. The right bluff wins out over 
the right stuff more than we might care to 
admit. 

J.D. is a case in point. He’s no more 
attractive than Dufo, but does that stop 
him? No way. J.D. puts on his Stetson 
every Friday night and drives down to a 
singles bar and walks up to the first pretty 
girl he sees and says, “Now, before you 
tell me to stuff it, little darlin’, let me 
explain that I have a Mercedes convertible 
outside and I was born and raised in Abi- 
lene, Texas, and I own enough ranch land 
to keep you riding for days.” Once, J.D. 
got a drink thrown in his face with that 
rap, but that was once out of 100 times, 
and those aren’t bad odds, especially when 
you realize that the Mercedes is rented 
and J.D. has never been in Texas. He just 
works with his Larry Hagman tapes until 
he gets it right. 

When it comes to sheer originality, I 
favor Wayne’s approach to a possible 
lonely weekend. Wayne takes his briefcase 
and shoulder bag with him on the airport 
bus, goes straight down to the incoming- 
baggage section at the airport, walks 
around as if he’s waiting for the rest of 
his luggage, like everybody else. When he 
sees a likely lady, he goes into his spiel: 
rotten flight, lousy food, let me help you 
with your bags, would you like to share a 
cab into the city? 

“The great thing about it is that if you 
get turned down, you just wait for another 
flight to come in,” Wayne says. “You'd be 
surprised how many women are feeling 
truly lonely right about then. There I am, 
a fellow traveler, dying to help. Piece of 
cake. Sure, the bus costs me a few bucks, 
and splitting the cab ride back does, too. 
But there are no distractions during that 
ride, and I'll take my chances. If I ever 
have to change jobs, it’s got to be to anoth- 
er place with a big airport. I couldn’t live 
without one.” 

Geoffrey is into pain. I don’t mean 
the whips-and-chains business. But what 
Geoffrey does better than anyone else I’ve 
ever seen is convert himself into a case 
of the walking wounded. “An eye patch is 








THE RIGHT BLUFF 





“Jay Andretti is proof positive that 
some men will do anything to get 
laid. So will some women.” 


terrific,” he says. “It stands right out 
there, it looks good, it seems mysterious, 
and you can invent 50 ways you lost that 
eye—a knife fight, shrapnel, a childhood 
accident—take your pick, man. Women 
always want to see it, but not until you’re 
naked together. Then you're on your own 
anyway, right? Sometimes, we'll be lying 
there after the fact and she'll ease the 
patch off and stare down into that eye and 
T'll count to ten and then wink. Oh, sure, 
that makes her mad for a minute. But only 
a minute.” 

Easy Yankee is the nickname we've 
given my friend Elton Yarrow. Elton is 
very tall and very black and looks like a 
professional basketball player. It should 
come as no surprise that he happens to 
know what he looks like, and he capital- 
izes on it every chance he gets. Elton 
wears a pinstripe sweat suit and carries a 
basketball wherever he goes, and he just 
sits around waiting for women to ask him 
if he plays for the Knicks. “The only 
problem I ever have is that too many guys 
want to talk basketball,” Elton reports. 
“Some of them even think I'd like to shoot 
some baskets.” That would be a disaster, 
of course, because Elton can’t jump and 
can’t shoot and has trouble dunking a 
doughnut. But he certainly does look like a 


basketball player, and he certainly has 
been rewarded for that fact. 

I think the 1984 Bluff-of-the-Year 
Award has to go to Jay Andretti. He has 
an act that I could not follow. When I see 
Jay in his slippers and tights and long silk 
scarf, I sometimes forget that this is the 
guy I used to move pianos with. “Hiiii, 
girls,” Jay chimes as he glides into the 
aerobics class at the club. The dancers all 
feel very safe with him, and they chime 
right back. Usually, when I’m working 
the Nautilus or riding the Exercycle, I'll 
hear some guy say, “Would you look at 
that creep?” 

That creep has managed to do very well 
for himself, indeed. He lost 50 pounds, 
bought every dance book he could find, 
studied and read and stretched. He had 
what you might call a fruitful insight: 
Instead of coming on like the Italian stal- 
lion, which is how he used to do it, com- 
plete with crushed beer cans, belches and 
heft, Jay does a minor Cage aux Folles 
number. He camps it up. He bogies and 
discos and bops through the aerobics class 
with an extra twitch here, a smiling swirl 
there, and while the guys in the weight 
room stand outside and mock him, Jay’s 
laughing all the way to the bed. 

“T’'m going to hate it if you write this 
up,” he laughs. “I have got such a gig, 
man. You would not believe how easy it is 
when women trust you. They always 
begin by talking to me about the same 
thing: men and how awful they are; how 
locked in they are; how I’m so sweet and 
understanding; there I am, willing to take 
dance, willing to try things their way. 
Then I do my number: men; how all I 
want to do is express myself through 
dance; how all my life I’ve been bullied 
because I'm different. And then finally we 
get the big scene, the conversion of Jay 
Andretti. ‘Oh, wow,’ I say, ‘look at that. 
This has never happened to me with a 
woman before. I don’t understand.’ And, 
you know, all the while I’m pulling down 
my tights and slipping off my shoes. You 
can’t believe how it turns them on when 
they think they’re making me straight. It 
is so good when they think they’re saving 
you for womankind. The energy, the joy, 
the positions!” 

Jay is proof positive that some men will 
do anything to get laid. So will some wom- 
en. Next month, I'll tell you about the 
Velvet Blackmailer and the Soft-Bellied 
Pleader. They're truly birds of a 
different color. 
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By CYNTHIA HEIMEL 


“twas A nor and fetid night in downtown 
Manhattan. Rita and I sat drinking in 
the humid darkness of the Lion’s Head, a 
bar known for its hard-bitten reporters, 
colorful literary failures and drunken 
Irishmen. Cleo was late, so we waited 
and watched a woman in an appalling 
turquoise dress sashay through the bar. 

“Don’t you wish,” I said to Rita, “that 
you could just pull certain people to one 
side and say, ‘Can we discuss your outfit 
for a moment, please? I think you should 
reconsider’ ?” 

“Absolutely,” she said. “The woman is 
an eyesore. I see her in putty-colored cot- 
ton jersey, just a little blusher and her 
hair back to its natural color.” 

“Yo,” said Cleo, finally arriving, 
“what's up? Dissecting that turquoise 
number with the clown make-up? I see 
her in pale-peach linen.” 

“Listen,” I said, “I've got a column to 
write, I need help.” 

“When don’t you, you lazy slut?” said 
Cleo, “Why should we help you tell men 
our innermost thoughts, you antifeminist 
turncoat?” 

“Don’t be silly,” I said. “Men and 
women aren’t enemies anymore; we've 
reached a new arena in the women's 
movement. We need to understand each 
other, be generous with each other. . . .” 

“Excuse me, ladies,” said a dapper 
man in a Burberry who appeared at our 
table, “may my friends and I join you?” 

“Get lost, creep,” I said. “Anyway, if 
men knew what makes us tick; if they 
understood our little foibles. “ 

“Foibles?” said Rita. “Excuse me, but 
‘foibles’? What foibles are those?” 

“OK, maybe not foibles,” I said hasti- 
ly, “but you know the things they com- 
plain about—we're always late; we can 
never make up our minds; we never care 
about baseball standings; we get jealous 
all the time; we hate for them to go out 
drinking; all we care about are dresses 
and children; we refuse to have major 
political discussions; we hate giving 
head—you know.” 

“Let’s not talk about giving head,” 
said Cleo, “let’s talk about dresses. I love 
talking about dresses.” 

“Here’s what I think about dresses,” 
said Rita. “Write this down: The study of 
clothes should be right up there with the 
study of nuclear physics, or possibly 
higher. The placement of a hemline, the 
tuck in a bodice, the thickness of a fab- 
ric—all these things are riddled with 
meaning so deep and far-reaching, the 
findings would rock mankind if only 
someone would pay attention.” 

“That’s what men think about the 
knuckle ball,” said Cleo, “only we don't 
get it. But we can look at a woman in a 
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“We're always late . . . 
we never care about baseball 
standings; we get jealous. 

we hate giving head. . 











turquoise dress and figure where she 
bought it, why she bought it, what her 
house looks like, what books she reads, 
how often she has sex.”” 

“She got it at Bolton’s on Eighth 
Street,” said Rita. “She bought it because 
she thought the shoulder pads would min- 
imize her hips; she lives in Park Slope and 
her kitchen is done in paisley Con-Tact; 
she considers Fear of Flying a work of art; 
and she has sex twice a month with some- 
one whose name is either Norman or 
Josh.” 

“No way,” said Cleo. “His name is 
Louis; it’s gotta be.” 

“The point is,” said Rita, “clothes are 
as much of a science as sports. But do men 
bring us popcorn and beer while we shop?” 

“Actually, I like giving head,” said Cleo 
out of nowhere. 

“Let’s not talk about giving head,” I 
said. “Let’s talk about jealousy.” 

“My last boyfriend,” said Rita, “told 
me our relationship was ruined by an 
insistent subterranean hum of neurotic 
jealousy that emanated from my brain. 
And he was right. I am a person who 
steams open letters. I read diaries. I go 
through drawers. I listen secretly to an- 
swering-machine tapes.” 

“This is not uncommon,” I said. 


“No, it isn’t,” piped our waitress, 
bringing us a fresh round of margaritas. 
“I once hired a private detective to follow 
my husband around.” 

“Why?” we asked. 

“Well, once he told me something,” she 
said as she sat down and lit a cigarette. 
“Oh, by the way, these drinks are on that 
fellow over there in the Burberry, the one 
talking to that girl in the turquoise dress. 
Someone should talk to her—shoulder 
pads aren’t everything. 

“Anyway, once my husband said to me, 
‘Jenny, every man in the world wants to 
fuck every woman he can, and the only 
reason he doesn’t is that his girlfriend or 
wife would eat him for breakfast.’ I’ve 
never been the same,”” 

“T think he was right,” I said. “Men do 
haveanoverwhelming lust for conquering.” 

“It’s built into them biologically,” de- 
cided Cleo. 

“So we get jealous,” said Rita. “Who 
can blame us? We want to nest; they want 
to forage.” 

“J don’t want to nest,” I said. 

“Yes, you do, hon,” said the waitress. 

“I wasn’t aware that we'd met,” I said 
coolly. 

“No need to get huffy, hon,” she said. 
“I see you in here with your boyfriend. 
Another girl looks at him, you look back 
daggers. Rightly so, too. He’s a hunk. 
Whoops! Well, I'd better get back to my 
tables.” 

“T'll break her kneecaps,” I said when 
she'd left. 

“Permit me to interrupt,” said the man 
in the Burberry, a bad penny. “Being an 
ex-reporter, I am a skilled eavesdropper, 
and I want to say that you're wrong. Men 
may like to fuck around, but their jeal- 
ousy, when aroused, is awesome. Actually, 
women have only one major flaw. They 
are manipulative and greedy.” 

General uproar. 

“Hear me out,” said the toad. “I'm a 
rich guy. A screenwriter. Every woman I 
go out with expects cocaine. Half of them 
angle for a car; the other half want a fur 
coat. I like to hang out at this dive, but if I 
don’t take them to The Russian Tea Room, 
they whimper. You women demand to be 
treated as equals, yet at the same time, you 
need to be taken care of. I am furious.” 

“Well, I’m not like that,” I said. 

“Me, neither,” said Rita. 

“You're the one who has been plying us 
with drink,” said Cleo. 

“Hey, Fred!” someone called. 

“Excuse me,” said our new friend. “I'll 
be right back.” 

We looked after him. “How rich do you 
think he is?” I asked. 

“Do you think he has any cocaine on 
him at the moment?” wondered Cleo. 

“Jesus, do you think he’s right?” 
asked Rita. 
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Sansui’s all new Intelligent 
Super Compo system with compact 
disc player. 
It's pure digital dynamite! Sansui’s |S-110 
Intelligent Super Compo system is the ultimate 
in musical magnificence. 
Never has a Hi-Fi system been more con- 
venient to use and more appealing to the ear, 
That's because here at Sansui we've never lost Sanaa cate 
‘our touch for uncomplicated pleasure or uncom- | ture lets 
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ears? Our easy-to-use compact digital disc player 
gives you a clarity of sound that brings music all 
the way to life. It offers you a new world of solid 
musical purity that never diminishes—even after 
thousands of plays. And consistent ultra-fidelity 
‘sound is assured by Sansui’s exclusive 3-beam 
semiconductor laser and digital filter. 

You can select a beautifully matched 
Sansui Intelligent Super Compo system with. 
unmatched sound. Or create your own from a 
fantastic selection of intelligently designed turn- 
tables— with the latest in P-mount cartridge 
mounting capabilities; tuners; integrated ampli- 


computer circuits that permit each separate component of a unit fiers; cassette decks—several with Dolby ‘‘C"’ noise reduction; 
to operate interactively with each other. With Sansui's exclusive equalizers; and sensational sounding speakers. 
Compu-Select One-touch Simul-switching, you can go from turn- No matter what you choose, it will be the most intelligent 


table-to tape deck-to compact disc at the touch of a single but- choice you can make for pure sound quality and convenience. So 


ton. And with exclusive Compu-Edit you can make perfect 
cassette recordings from your records. 
But what's magic to your fingers without magic to your 
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The problem that I am writing to you 
about is probably not unique, though I 
think that most men suffering from it usu- 
ally don’t mention it to anyone out of fear 
or in the belief that sooner or later it will 
go away. Fifteen months ago, after a 
year’s separation, my wife and I were 
divorced after five and a half years of mar- 
riage. During the time we lived apart and 
waited to see what would become of us, I 
sat home with my son (of whom I eventu- 
ally received custody) and never dated. 
When the divorce was completed, I had 
the idea that I would be able to walk out of 
the courtroom and into my new life with 
very few problems. I expected to suffer for 
a while from a few of the scars of a bad 
marriage, but I have always been a survi- 
vor and I thought that time would cure 
just about anything. Well, it hasn't, I 
found that I could handle the divorce, and 
the duties that have been thrown on me as 
the single parent of a four-year-old son 
have been more of a delight than a burden, 
but I have not been to bed with a woman 
in about two and a half years! Before I 
was married, I dated a lot, had my share 
of romances and lived what I consider a 
normal life; but since I've become single 
again, it's as though I’m a guy who has 
lost his timing. I have begun telling myself 
that maybe I will never snap out of this 
and that I’m doomed to live the rest of my 
life without sex; but at the same time, deep 
down in my heart, I would like to get back 
to normal before I hit the three-year mark. 
I hope you can give me some advice. 1 
know what I might tell someone else in my 
position, but maybe I need to hear it from 
you.—A. P., Raleigh, North Carolina. 

There's no cure for abstinence except 
sex, and your renewed interest in re-estab- 
lishing sexual identity signifies that 
you're on the road to recovery, Work on 
improving your social life as well as your 
participation in activities that interest you 
and offer the possibility of meeting eligible 
women. Having a son should help, not 
hinder; there are single parents galore 
at day-care centers, P.T.A. meetings, 
beaches, parks, etc. And you have some- 
thing in common. When you do meet a 
woman who gets your juices flowing, don’t 
worry: Your body will know what to do. If 
you reach orgasm quickly the first time, it 
won't be premature—you've been waiting 
two and a half years. 


AAtthough 1d been playing tennis for 
many years, I'd never taken lessons until 
recently. The game just seemed to come 
naturally to me. While on vacation last 
winter, I finally did take a few lessons 
from a club pro, and he really confused 
me. I learned, for instance, that I'd been 





hitting my forehand all wrong. Unfortu- 
nately, I can’t seem to get any accuracy 
hitting the way he showed me. I have tried 
to change, but, in the heat of the game, I 
find myself returning to my self-taught 
forehand. Should I keep trying to correct 
my swing or go with the one I’m used 
to?—P. D., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

It’s hard for us to say. If your stroke 
works and you've been grooving it for a 
long time, don’t change it. But tell the 
truth, now: Just how good is your old fore- 
hand? Do you make the hard shots when 
you need them? Are you confident? Tennis 
is a game of consistency. Good form is reli- 
able. A tennis pro seeks and destroys bad 
habits the way a copy editor seeks and 
destroys bad grammar. The editor wants to 
take out anything that gets in the way of 
the sentence structure; the pro wants to 
take out anything in the way of getting 
your stroke to work. You'd be surprised at 
the twists, jerks and hitches that people 
attach to the simple motion of swinging a 
tennis racket in a usable arc. If you feel like 
reading useful advice about this sublime 
but frustrating game, try “Use Your Head 
in Tennis,” by Bob Harman. It’s available 
in paperback, and Harman separates what 
you need to know from what you should 
never bother to think about—especially 
when you're trying to go inside out on your 


forehand. 


IM\y girlfriend and 1 are both bodybuild- 
ers. This year, for the first time, I began 
experimenting with steroids—to good ef- 
fect, except for one thing. My girl says 
that when she performs fellatio on me 
now, my semen tastes unmistakably of 


chemicals. For that reason, she is reluctant 
to swallow it for fear that she may inad- 
vertently be taking steroids herself. Is 
there any justification for her fears?— 
J. K., New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Tell your girlfriend to relax. Anabolic 
steroids are broken down in the body and 
excreted in urine and (fractionally) in 
semen in a form that is still biologically 
active. However, the quantities involved 
are so minute as to be inconsequential, 
particularly when you consider that the 
average ejaculate is approximately one 
teaspoon in volume. We do question your 
use of steroids in the first place: Given that 
massive doses can actually lower the libido, 
produce shrinkage of the testes and even 
impotence, you would be wise to cut out 
your use of them. 


Aa ithough the television set that I have is 
a very good one, I am still not pleased with 
the quality of the picture I am getting, 
especially when I view prerecorded movies 
with my VCR. I have heard of an expen- 
sive accessory called an image enhancer 
that is supposed to improve the broadcast 
picture. If it did, the cost would be worth 
it. Is it?—M. B., Adanta, Georgia. 

The return on an investment in hard- 
ware depends on the nature of your com- 
pulsion for perfection. In this instance, we 
have to warn you against expecting mira- 
cles. TV is TV, and you're not going to get 
the sharpness of a film image. An image 
enhancer can be used to boost certain fre- 
quencies of the signal when recording to 
cut down on loss of detail in the recorded 
image. It can also be used during tape 
playback or simply during viewing to 
make minor improvements in the detail. 
But we emphasize minor. You can't en- 
hance what isn't there. You're likely to find 
that the best picture you can get with an 
enhancer is pretty close to what you get 
with the set's own controls, 








Ham 23 years old, and because I do not 
have a girlfriend, my sexual release comes 
solely from masturbation. However, it is 
rarely satisfying. Sure, I orgasm every 
time (though the intensity changes); but 
ever since the first time, I have always 
done it one way, fast and hard, concentrat- 
ing on orgasm in the quickest time, and in 
a sense, isolating my hand and penis from 
the rest of my body. The few times I've 
tried to slow things down and be more 
sensitive and explorative, I have felt 
more pleasure; yet I become bored, be- 
cause I feel I will never get to orgasm or 
even beyond minor excitement, and I turn 
back to the old way. Is there any way I can 
break this fast-and-hard habit? How 
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powerful can male masturbation be?— 
B. B., Berkeley, California. 

We recommend that you pick up a copy 
of “ESO (Extended Sexual Orgasm),” by 
Alan and Donna Brauer. It ts a useful 
guide for both men and women. The 
authors suggest the following for men: 


Experiment with different kinds of 
strokes. Most men stimulate them- 
selves with a basic up-and-down 
stroke of one hand. Some men stimu- 
late themselves by rolling their penis 
in two hands. Your hand can be 
turned thumb up or thumb down; you 
can make a ring of your thumb and 
forefinger; you can concentrate stimu- 
lation on the shaft or the glans; you 
can use both hands and stroke from 
mid-shaft outward in both directions 
at once, toward the glans and toward 
the base; you can press your penis 
against your belly and rub its under- 
side with the flat of your palm; you 
can change hands; and these are only 
a few of the many possible variations. 
Each time you stimulate yourself is a 
new experience, because you have 
added your previous experience to the 
total of what you know and feel. Your 
goal is not to ejaculate but to feel 
more—to enjoy the process. If you 
pay attention to sensation, you won't 
be bored. Boredom is a form of resist- 
ance... . 

When you have achieved hard 
erection and sustained it for at least 
five minutes, continue stroking your 
penis while stimulating your external 
prostate spot and controlling ejacula- 
tion with the scrotal-pull technique, 
which we will explain shortly. 

Prostate stimulation involves press- 
ing upward firmly on the perineum, 
between the anus and the back of the 
scrotum, with one or more fingers. 
You may not be familiar with the sen- 
sation. Explore it with an open mind. 
The first stage of orgasm, the emission 
phase, involves automatic contrac- 
tions of the prostate. Firm, rhythmic 
pressure on the prostate, even from 
outside the body, partly duplicates 
these sensations of first-stage orgasm. 
But because you aren't stimulating 
the ejaculatory reflex, the . . . contrac- 
lions proceed without ejaculation. 

If you find it awkward to stimulate 
your external prostate spot with your 
left hand (assuming you are right- 
handed and have been using your 
dominant hand to stimulate your pe- 
nis), switch hands and stroke your 
penis with your left hand while you 
search out and rhythmically press 
your external prostate spot with your 
right. Because this spot is located 
behind the base of the penis, which is 
buried inside the body, pressing on it 
firmly pushes extra blood into your 
penis, which then should swell and 
pleasurably throb. 


When you find yourself approach- 
ing orgasm, one good way to control 
ejaculation is simply to stop stroking. 
Use this “stop-start” method first to 
see how it works. Alternatively, you 
can press firmly on the external pros- 
tate spot, which can help reduce the 
ejaculatory reflex and which many 
men also find pleasurable. 

Still another way to achieve ejacu- 
latory control is scrotal pulling. Pull- 
ing your testicles away from your 
body prevents you from ejaculating. 
Try it. 

To apply the scrotal pull, grasp the 
scrotum between your testicles with 
the thumb and forefinger of your left 
hand. When you're near orgasm, pull 
firmly down. At other times, for stim- 
ulation, pull lightly in rhythm as you 
stroke... . 

Another way is to make a ring with 
your left thumb and forefinger be- 
tween your testicles and body and pull 
downward, .. . 

As part of your self-stimulation ex- 
ercises, you should practice voluntary 
testicle elevation and lowering. Near- 
ing ejaculation, deliberately relax the 
muscles that hold your testicles close 
to your body and notice the effect. You 
may find the muscular control diffi- 
cult at first, and the effect may seem 
too subtle to notice. Keep practicing. 
After the ejaculatory urge has sub- 
sided somewhat, resume stimulating 
your penis with your hand and at the 
same time deliberately elevate your 
testicles. Notice the subtle effect of 
increasing arousal. 

When you've trained yourself to 
maintain hard, pleasurable erection 
without orgasm for at least 15 min- 
utes, go on to half an hour. Once 
you can sustain arousal for 30 minutes 
without ejaculating, you will be able 
to sustain it for as long as you 
want... . It may take you longer than 
two weeks to learn how to prolong 
erection without ejaculation. . . . 

If you usually use erotic media— 
magazines, films, video tapes—dur- 
ing self-stimulation, continue to do 
so now. If you've never done so, you 
may want to try, to see if they add to 
arousal. 


IM), apartment has a wall switch that 
controls a wall socket near my stereo. I can 
connect all of my components to it and, if I 
leave every one of them in the power ON 
position, I can turn them on at once with 
the wall switch. Will that hurt my compo- 
nents?—D. B., Santa Clara, California. 
We can see it now. You take your girl 
into your darkened apartment, and with 
the flip of a switch, you turn on the lights 
and the music, the electric bartender fixes 
your drinks and the electric bed slides out 
Jfrom behind a wall panel. Whether you 
do it for convenience or for effect, it sounds 


like a great idea to us. And you can’t hurt 
your components any more than if you got 
three friends to help you switch them on 
simultaneously. You won't, of course, be 
able to use your cassette deck if it would 
mean leaving it in the PLAY position, but 
you could use your radio and your auto- 
matic turntable (if you left it in the PoIseD 
TO DROP position—not actually in the 
groove). We'd keep the volume at low lev- 
el until you fire up. But after that, it's 
instant party. And if you blow a fuse, dis- 
connect the bun warmer. 


bn 37, separated after an eight-year mar- 
riage but, I admit, inexperienced in love. 
The girl I've been living with for two 
years is ten years younger and very attrac- 
tive, and from the start, she has been given 
to flirting and sleeping with other men 
(once even with a friend of mine). Since I 
don’t believe a good relationship necessar- 
ily has to be exclusive, I’ve let her do vir- 
tually anything she wanted, even though it 
was sometimes very painful. She, on the 
other hand, has never hesitated to throw a 
hysterical tantrum of jealousy whenever 
I've shown interest in another woman. For 
some time, I told myself that's just some- 
thing you have to take if you live with a 
woman much younger than you. But, 
despite her age, she’s actually more expe- 
rienced in love than I am, so I felt she was 
using me. I told her we shouldn’t be living 
together and I shouldn't be paying her 
way. I don’t know what to make of her 
reply. She swears she'll be faithful to me 
from now on and expects me to do the 
same. She’s “fed up with promiscuity.” It 
could be true, but fidelity doesn’t seem to 
be in her nature, and I suspect she’s just 
being romantic or manipulating me. Be- 
sides, I don’t see fidelity as a panacea. 
What is important is tolerance and under- 
standing. I've tried by example and by 
arguments to make her see that, but I’m 
about ready to give up, Any sugges- 
tions?—N. J., Geneva, Switzerland. 

You don’t need any advice from us. You 
already see the situation as it 1s. If you're as 
frustrated with this relationship as your 
letter indicates, we're not sure why you 
allow it to continue. This woman doesn’t 
seem to have any intention of making you 
the only man in her life, and you are being 
unfair to yourself and to her by trying to 
make her the only woman in your life. We 
strongly urge you to re-evaluate the entire 
situation. Good luck. 


All reasonable questions—from fashion, 
Sood and drink, stereo and sports cars to dating 
problems, taste and etiquette—will be person- 
ally answered if the writer includes a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. Send all letters to The 
Playboy Advisor, Playboy Building, 919 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 
The most provocative, pertinent queries 
will be presented on these pages each month. 
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Popular magazines—ours  included— 
are eager to reveal what turns women on. 
Some social scientists thrive doing re- 
search on the subject. We thought it would 
be appropriate to poll our Playmates on 
the opposite emotional experience: getting 
turned off. 
The question for the month: 








What's the one thing a man can do or 
say that is an automatic turn-off? 


To much self-confidence turns me off. A 
cocky attitude always turns me off. I find 
that kind of behavior a reflection of in- 
security. Right 
away, that guy 
is telling me 
he's worried 
about how he's 
coming acros 
A secure man 
isn’t shy, neces- 
sarily, but just 
a little retiring 
1 don't want 
to be impressed 
with — informa- 
tion. Less is 
more as far as I’m concerned. It's not a 
matter of being dishonest. Some things are 
better left unsaid. 


CATHY LARMOUTH 





Fle could say, “Hey, baby,” trying to get 
familiar with me when he doesn’t know 
me. I'm really concerned about how a man 
approaches me. 
He could be the 
nicest man in 
the world, but 
if he works too 
hard or acts 
too cool, I'm 
turned off. I 
can’t handle 
cool fools. I see 








it as an inva- 
sion of my 
space. I like 


myself and I 
don’t mind being with me, so when I feel 
pressed, when a man is forcing his 
presence on me, it drives me absolutely 
up the wall, 


Art 





AZIZ JOHARI 
JUNE 1975 











Deer's be realistic. When a man ap- 
proaches a woman, he's afraid of being 
rejected more than anything else. So he 
usually tries too hard or acts overcon- 
fident. You can 
see some. very 
handsome men 
with terrible 
personalities 
who get by on 
their looks, or 
they have a 
nice car and 
can get girls for 
all the wrong 
r ose 
guys think that's 
they have 
to offer, They don't even think to offer 
themselves. I understand this because the 
same thing happens when you become a 
Playmate. People put you on a pedestal, 
reat youlas df youtrelaubol reson: andi 
makes it hard for you to act like any other 
human being. It’s a turn-off to be treated 
only as a visual 


Denice WeCornell 


DENISE MC CONNE 
MARCH 1979 
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Pen should be able to take no for an 
answer, especially when it's been said 
politely. If I'm out with a girlfriend and 
we're sitting together having a drink and a 
man asks me to 
dance and 1 
say, “No, thank 
you,” and he 
keeps it up by 
saying, “Well, 
why not?” or 
“Who do you 
think you are, 
anyway?”? I 
don’t like that 
at all. Once, a 
man actually 
picked me up 
off the bar stool, took me to the dance floor 
and told me I was going to dance with 
him. He certainly blew his chance with 
me. It was the rudeness of his approach, 
He should have let it go 








(OAloxs 








“MARLENE JANSSEN 
NOVEMBER 1982 








Ad automatic turn-off is when a man 
acts as though his only concern is getting 
me into bed. | have a good personality, 
and I feel that I’m an intelligent woman 
who is worth 
talking to and 
worth — getting 
to know. I 
know I'm not 
ugly, and I 
understand 
that men are 
interested in 
that, but I need 
to know that 
they're inter- 
ested in what's 
inside me, too, 
not just what's on the outside. The 
emphasis on the superficial doesn't make 
me want to know a man better. 








SUSIE SCOTT 
MAY 1983 


T have a fist: Don't come on to me too 
quickly, don't badmouth ptaysoy, don't 








behave chauvinistically toward me and 
don’t flaunt your money or power. I'm not 
impressed by 


any of that 
stuff, Its all 
attitude, and 
sometimes it’s 
really a dis- 
appointment 
when I meet a 
guy who seems 
nice, then all 
of a sudden 
he blows it by 
implying, “I'm 
the man, I do 
that. You're the woman, you do this.” 
Another turn-off for me is a man who isn’t 
a gentleman. I’m a Dallas girl who likes 
having the door opened for me! 


ie NL 


KYM MALIN 
MAY 1982 











Send your questions to Dear Playmates, 
Playboy Building, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. We won't be 
able to answer every question, but we'll try. 
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THE PLAYBOY FORUM 


a continuing dialog on contemporary issues between playboy and its readers 





COURT AND CHRISTMAS 

I was pleased to hear the U.S. Supreme 
Court say it’s OK for a city to fund a 
religious pageant (i.¢., a Nativity scene) 
and especially happy to hear that one of 
the grounds for making it OK was that the 
Pageant was really just a part of the gener- 
al Christmas-merchandising activity. 

While I had always suspected that sep- 
aration of church and state was quite a 
different issue from separation of church 
and commerce, I was glad to see the dis- 
tinction made official. Accordingly, some 
of my friends and I are thinking about 
getting together a Jah no-Christmas bash 
in honor of Rastafarianism this year. We 
plan to set up a reggae band, posters of 
Bob Marley and Haile Selassie and 
dreadlocks counseling in a manger just 
outside the Capitol. Everybody who comes 
by will be asked to bear gifts of high-grade 
ganja, which we'll all smoke on the spot 
and pay for with money from a Federal 
grant, Everybody will be happy and high- 
er than Jesus on stilts, and since a lot of 
buying and selling will presumably be 
going on in the area, we'll be benefiting 
and participating in the ongoing com- 
merce of the city. 

Is it your understanding that that 
would be legal? 

Robert Allen 
Miami, Florida 

Logical, maybe, but that won't make it 

legal. 


WHAT NEXT? 

‘The largest employer out here in deso- 
late West Jordan, Utah, is National Semi- 
conductor Corporation, and every time a 
shift ends, a large contingent of tired 
workers hits the local 7-Eleven and each 
of them purchases a single can of beer, 
plus assorted munchies—both, presum- 
ably, to be consumed on the way home. 
Well, to stop that “immoral” and “illegal” 
behavior, the city council has passed 
an ordinance banning the sale of single 
cans of beer. Now you have to buy a six- 
pack or nothing. I am not sure if that was 
a move to generate more beer sales or the 
council figured people wouldn’t remove a 
single can once they were in their cars. 
Well, as if that weren’t enough, now the 
county of Salt Lake (of which West Jor- 
dan is a part) has passed an ordinance 
banning the sale or display of edible 
underwear to minors. You must show 
proper I.D. to purchase such items. Hell, 
a can of beer and a pair of candy panties— 
that was my Friday night! 

P. Rhodes 
Riverton, Utah 





THE “DENNY SIEGE” 

As a member of the community of Den- 
ny, California, I was pleased to see the 
“Denny siege,” as conducted by the Cam- 


paign Against Marijuana Planting 
(CAMP), discussed in the February 
Playboy Forum. 


I know that growing pot is illegal, and 
the fact that the growers have both the 
cops and the robbers wanting to pull their 
goods up by the roots makes the business 
one big crap shoot. I’m not writing to con- 
done either the use or the cultivation of 





“Tt would blow your 
mind to see the Ma 
and Pa Kettle types 
who grow pot for the 
few extra bucks that 
get them by.” 





marijuana but to appeal to reason and try 
to put the issue into proper perspective. 
Yes, you hear tales about gun-toting 
long-hairs with punji-stick traps and 
man-eating guard dogs, and I don’t doubt 
that a few growers would point a gun at 
someone entering their patch. But con- 
trary to 60 Minutes, the print medium and 
a lot of rumors, that is not the rule, Out- 
siders, especially, don’t seem to recognize 


the degree of economic depression that 
exists here in Northern California. The 
irony is that a lot of people who were able 
to get off welfare thanks to marijuana 
growing a couple of years ago are now 
back on it thanks to CAMP. It would 
blow your mind to see the Ma and Pa 
Kettle types who grow pot for the few 
extra bucks that get them by. A few years 
back, this wasn’t the case; but when you're 
looking at $1500 per pound, minimum, 
for buds, you'll naturally find a few other- 
wise law-abiding folks willing to switch, 
then fight. And it’s thanks to Uncle Sam’s 
rampages that the price is now so high. 

Statistics show that something like a 
billion dollars a year comes from pot culti- 
vation in Northern California alone. 
Don't our elected assholes see the poten- 
tial here? It’s unbelievable that the jerks 
who run this country and supposedly 
speak for the working-class small fry can’t 
recognize that they could go from terror 
tactics to taxation, help lots of people who 
are down and out and put a dent in the 
national deficit. 

I suppose another way to help the 
people here would be to put them out of 
their misery—stop pulling up their pot 
plants and just drop bombs on them. 

Mark S. May 
Denny, California 


LICENTIOUS 

1 was just reading a letter in the Febru- 
ary Playboy Forum from the police officer 
on desk duty who checked out the Massa- 
chusetts license plate that read sMEGMA 
and found that it was reported stolen. 
Well, at this moment, I am on desk duty, 
and I ran those same letters. The plate 
checked to a woman in Upstate New 
York. The plate is currently expired, so 
she apparently read The Playboy Forum 
and decided not to renew it. 

(Name withheld by request) 
Long Island, New York 

THE RUBBER TRADE 

I have worked as a clerk for a large 
drugstore chain for the past eight years, 
and I have noticed the embarrassment of 
some of my customers when they purchase 
rubbers (The Playboy Forum, April). 1 
always treat that piece of merchandise as 
any other: I ring it up promptly, sack it 
quickly and let my customer go. I would 
never say or do anything to embarrass 
anyone purchasing condoms. 

I'm grateful that younger people are 
becoming aware of the risks and protect- 
ing themselves against heartache. I had 
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never stopped to wonder why my more 

mature patrons purchased rubbers, but 

now that I do... hmmmm, I’m all for it. 
Catherine Brown 
Lodi, California 


In Philip Jenkens’ letter about pur- 
chasing rubbers from a female drugstore 
clerk, he says he worries that the clerk will 
think he is a dirty old man. Actually, I 
think he should be congratulated on his 
thoughtfulness toward his companion. A 
lot of men don’t care whether or not they 
use a rubber or about what women go 
through. Imagine how I feel going to a 
40-year-old or older male gynecologist. 

When I see a man buying a rubber, it 
reminds me that there are still some men 
who do care. 

(Name withheld by request) 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Reading “Buying Rubbers” reminds 
me of a personal experience your readers 
may enjoy: 

My fiancé and I agreed that perhaps 
my birth-control pills were the cause of 
my violent mood swings and that I should 
quit taking them for a while as an experi- 
ment. Meanwhile, we would try alterna- 
tive methods. We discovered that we were 
both highly sensitive to vaginal birth-con- 
trol suppositories (one painful episode was 
enough to prove that), so we decided to try 
“showering in a raincoat”: rubbers. My 
fiancé made a trip the next day to a near- 
by 7-Eleven store and politely asked the 
clerk if the store stocked prophylactics. 
“What?” inquired the young woman. 
“Prophylactics,” my fiancé repeated. “He 
means rubbers!” cried out another cus- 
tomer at the counter, an older, trucker 
type of guy. The entire store began laugh- 
ing as the clerk blushed, flushed and 
replied, “No! We don’t have any of those 
kinds of things,” with a nasty look toward 
my fiancé. (One wonders about her type of 
birth control, if any!) 

Yes, Philip Jenkens, author of the letter 
that inspired this one, rubbers can be diffi- 
cult to buy—ask my best friend, who is 
allowed by her doctor only two types of 
birth control: rubbers and abstinence. Ask 
her also about abortions. 

(Name withheld by request) 
Kansas City, Kansas 


So Philip Jenkens wants to know what 
we young, cute female clerks think about 
older guys’ buying rubbers? 

In our informal survey, we decided that 
those fellows come in two types: 

1. Those frauds who buy rubbers to 
show off. (“He can’t be serious! Who'd get 
close to him even for money?”) 

2. Older guys who have kept them- 
selves in shape and stride in with confi- 
dence, not with their guts sucked in, trying 
to look cool (they're in category one). 

The guys who dress sharp and are 
charming can come in and buy anything 





and we won't bat an eye—except in 
appreciation for a well-preserved bod. 
The Girls of Grand Avenue 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Not to quibble, but shouldn't there be a 
category for ordinary fellows who are nei- 
ther older guys nor frauds? Anyway, let’s 
be charitable and note that frauds need 


love, too. 


TAXING SIN 

In reference to the letter from J. Paul 
Brockert of Dayton, Ohio (The Playboy 
Forum, April), we would like to advise 
that the M.C.S. Stamp Company was 
formed specifically for the purpose of sell- 
ing the new Arizona Cannabis-and-con- 
trolled-substances tax stamps as collector's 
items. To do that, we had to become duly 
licensed “drug dealers” by the Arizona 
Department of Revenue. We did not have 
to prove we were 
able to tell marijua- 
H na from oregano— 
we just had to send 
H money. “Once you 
buy the stamps, we 
don’t care what you 
do with them,” said 
4 the official with 
whom we talked. 
‘There are even complex safeguards for 
confidentiality. 

Curiously, when we tried to place a 
classified ad for our business in The Ari- 
zona Republic, its review committee re- 
fused it for “content.” 

Purchasers of the stamps should be 
aware that the stamp does not legalize any 
substances; possession of the stamp does 
not imply their use or sale; and we are not 
required to keep any record of the stamps’ 
distribution. 

Reaction to our enterprise ranges from 
delight to incredulity. Interestingly, older 
adults appreciate the value of the idea for 
business. Students at a local community 
college treat the order form like a hot 
potato, not quite understanding that all 
the state has done is figure out a clever 
way to make a little extra money and 
cause a few extra problems for actual drug 
dealers who don’t buy their stamps! 

Phyllis Adamson 

Linda Housner 

M.G.S. Stamp Company 
Glendale, Arizona 


Recent articles and letters in The 
Playboy Forum (February and April) 
have discussed Arizona’s new drug law 
and its absurdity, and North Dakota may 
become the second state to adopt such an 
approach to dealing with the proliferating 
drug trade in America. It is a shame, 
though, that the legislators have drawn up 
such a blatantly unconstitutional law. If 
they had reviewed past cases, such as 
Marchetti vs. United States and Leary us. 
United States, they would have realized 
that the law is in violation of an individu- 
al’s Fifth Amendment rights, binding on 


the states via the 14th Amendment. The 
taxing of drugs seems inevitable, but the 
idea of incriminating oneself by paying a 
tariff doesn’t deserve a second thought. 
Dave Skipton 
Dayton, Ohio 
The revenue people declare they cannot 
and do not share their information with the 
law-enforcement people, thereby avoiding 
the Fifth Amendment problem. Inciden- 
tally, Virginia and Hawaii are also consid- 
ering such a law. 


‘NOT TICKLED 

The February Playboy Forum once 
again brought me the opportunity to 
laugh, ery and get angry while reading 
one letter. I’m referring to the one from 
the correspondent in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, and at first I figured the writer had 
to be joking, calling women prick teasers 
because they may want to have a friendly 
relationship with a man without having to 
get sexually involved. He says that such 
women want to assure themselves that 
they are sexually desirable without having 
to reciprocate. I say, “Bullshit!” To me, a 
friend is someone you can trust with your 
innermost secrets without having to in- 
volve your innermost secret parts. How 
would our friend like it if some buddy of 
his were sitting on the couch having a 
beer, maybe watching a football game, 
and suddenly slid over to him and mur- 
mured in a low tone, “You know, you 
really turn me on, I would love to feel the 
hair on your thighs brushing against my 
razor stubble as I slowly lick and suck 
your cock until you can’t stand it and you 
come and come and come"? 

T have been caught off guard in a simi- 
lar situation by a man I considered a 
friend and who decided, I suppose, that 
the time for letting me have “my way” and 
keeping the relationship celibate was over. 
‘The point that your correspondent is miss- 
ing is that two people can be friends, 
whether they are both male, both female 
or one of each. He apparently is too macho 
to admit that there are some women out 
there who just are not interested in sex 
with him, I, as a fairly forward female, 
have been turned down sexually by more 
than one man, for more than one reason. I 
have also, at times, been involved with a 
man for sexual purposes only—we were 
sexually attracted to each other, but it was 
not convenient for us to be seen together. I 
have also had menfriends who were just 
that—friends. I guess that’s because I am 
more open and honest about what I want 
out of a relationship than some and there- 
fore haven’t had as many problems. Sure, 
there are always the ones who try for sex 
after it has been agreed that it will not be a 
condition of the relationship, but I do not 
therefore consign all men to the status of 
cunt chasers as your correspondent so 
readily condemns us as prick teasers. 

Sergeant B. J. VanValkenburg 
AFB Yokota, Japan 
(letters continued on page 48) 











FORUM NEWSFRONT 


what’s happening in the sexual and social arenas 


DOCTOR SEX 
SAN FRANCISCO—Police report that a 
man posing as a doctor has talked at 
least three women into having sex with 
him by claiming that his sperm con- 
tains a cure for a deadly disease 
revealed by his examination of their 





blood tests. How he determined they 
had had tests was not revealed, but one 
woman paid $1000 for the treatment, 
two received it at no cost and at least 15 
others decided to check first with their 
doctors and took a pass on the therapy. 


ENOUGH WHAT? 

ATLANTA—A state judge in Alabama 
who made a property settlement con- 
tingent on a divorced father’s obtaining 
@ vasectomy cannot be sued under civil 
rights laws, the U.S. 11th Circuit Court 
of Appeals has ruled. The court found 
that the judge was within his authority 
under state law but said he “egregious- 
ly erred” in commenting to the man 
that there were already “enough pick- 
aninnies in this world.” The judge was 
put out that the plaintiff had fathered 
several children who were being sup- 
ported by welfare and said “he gleefully 
begat other children” while still claim- 
ing the family house as part of his 
divorce settlement. 


SOME DIVORCE 

petroit—A local judge, variously 
described as “an exceptional man,” 
“colorful” and “perhaps a bit eccen- 
tric,” has granted a divorce decree that 
some attorneys are describing as “cra- 
zy": The divorced couple must continue 
living together in the same house until 





their twin 15-year-old sons reach the 
age of 18, or the spouse who leaves will 
lose custody of the children. Circuit 
Judge David Vokes said he interviewed 
the two boys and their 16-year-old 
brother at their home and had them 
vote on which parent they preferred to 
live with. “There was one vote each 
way and the other split on it,” he 
recalled, and so hé granted the divorce 
but maintained the family with an 
array of stipulations: The former wife 
does the housekeeping, cooking and 
shopping, while her former husband 
pays $400 a month alimony and pro- 
vides food, shelter, taxes and insurance; 
she may not enter his bedroom but must 
prepare his food at family meals; she 
does not clean his bedroom and bath- 
room or do his laundry; and neither can 
entertain dates at home. Each has 
accused the other of noncompliance and 
general obnoxiousness. The ex-wife has 
declared that the entire arrangement 
“stinks,” and on that point her former 
husband agrees, remarking, “I don't 
think she’s going to last three years.” 


COMBAT READY 

SANTA GRUZ, CALIFORNIA— Two teen- 
aged boys who plugged a pedestrian 
with a homemade bazooka have re- 
ceived six-month-lo-one-year sentences 
at a state-prison ranch. Authorities said 
they had been driving around in full 
camouflage outfits, hunting for “long- 
haired hippie types, transients and 
Communists” with a rocket launcher 
Jashioned from a pipe that would fire a 
model rocket with an explosive war- 
head. The target survived with rela- 
tively minor injuries when the warhead 
fizzled, and police said the offenders’ 
chief concern seemed to be whether or 
not their convictions would disqualify 
them from the Army. 


NICE TRY 

SAN FRANCISCO—A California ap- 
peals court has ruled that an unmarried 
woman who quit her job to follow her 
boyfriend to another city is not entitled 
to unemployment benefits. After the 
case went back and forth between 
courts, the California Employment 
Development Department and the 
California Unemployment Insurance 
Appeals Board, the state’s highest ap- 
pellate court held that the move and 
the loss of job was discretionary on her 
part and not necessitated by “family” 
relocation. 


“‘NUN FOR ME” 

Los ANGELES—A 22-year-old woman 
has filed a $21,000,000 suit against the 
archdiocese of Los Angeles and seven 
Roman Catholic priests who, she 
claims, had sex with her since she was 
16 and who left her the unwed mother 
of a baby girl. She has a separate pater- 
nity suit pending against two of the 
priests, who had sex with her in a 
church rectory at the time she became 
pregnant. A third priest is accused of 
suggesting that she have an abortion. 
The suit states that as a result of her 
experiences, the plaintiff, who had 
planned to become a nun, “lost faith in 
the Catholic Church.” 


SHOW-AND-TELL 

MOLINE ACRES, MIssOURI—The dis- 
play of a bottled nine-week-old fetus to 
students at a Catholic school showed 
“justifiable but perhaps excessive zeal 
on the part of a teacher,” the church’s 
pastor has decided. Responding to criti- 
cism, he called the incident “indis- 
creet” in that it involved pupils as 
young as six years old. 


BIG BUST 
Los ANGELES—The U.S. Customs 
Service has set some kind of record by 
confiscating a 700-foot freighter on 
which 76 pounds of high-grade cocaine 
had been found during a drug search, 
Customs officials said it was the largest 





vessel yet seized under Federal laws 
that permit forfeiture of vehicles used 
to transport contraband. The ship, 
Ciudad de Popayan, is owned by the 
Colombian government's national ship- 
ping company, Gran Colombiana. 
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PLAYBOY 


ZERO TOLERANCE 

The Navy’s zero-tolerance program has 
just turned sailors away from cocaine, pot 
and speed to alcohol abuse and to such 
drugs as LSD and psilocybin, which can- 
not be detected through urinalysis. 

It is too bad that so much money and 
time are spent on a program that does not 
rehabilitate but only punishes, demoral- 


izesand humiliates. Why notconcentrateon 
such problems as shipyard productivity, 
an unrealistic promotion system, com- 
munication problems in the chain of com- 
mand and wasteful defense spending? 

I know many sailors who do not know 
how to swim or don an O.B.A. (oxygen- 
breathing apparatus, used to fight fires). 
How many know C.P.R.? In the time it 


FORUM FOLLIES 


THE RULES 
ON LOVE 


With the penetrat- 
ing insights of a de- 
frocked Jesuit and a 
disbarred lawyer com- 
bined in one, Dr. Nai- 
smith, our Consulting 
Philosopher, seems to 
have found some inter- 
esting loopholes in the 
Vatican's latest sex rul- 
ings. To wit: 

Recently, the Vati- 
can’s Sacred Congrega- 
tion for Catholic Education issued a 
document titled “Educational Guidance 
in Human Love,” which provided 
long-awaited and desperately needed 
guidelines for sex in today’s complex 
world. In sex, as in baseball, if you 
want to play the game, you have to 
know the rules. As with any other reli- 
gious literature, however, the true 
meanings of these sex guidelines are 
found not in the words of the state- 
ments themselves but in the deeper and 
more subtle ideas that may be derived 
from their proper interpretation. 

According to these newly stated Vat- 
ican rules, sexual intimacy is an activi- 
ty that should be reserved for marriage. 
But does that mean that sexual intima- 
cy should be available only to individu- 
als who are married to each other or to 
anyone who is married, period? Since 
the guidelines do not specify such a 
restriction, it would appear that they 
do permit married people to have sex- 
ual relations with other people, as long 
as those others, too, are married. This 
may be seen as a long-awaited liberali- 
zation of the Church's traditional adul- 
tery doctrine. 

Another concern expressed by the 
Vatican was the reduction of sexuality 
to mere genital experience. Here again, 
more important than the actual words 
are the meanings behind them. And 
here the implications are clear and 
obvious: The problem of sexuality’s 
being reduced to genital experience 
could be improved by a full 50 percent 


through the greater use 
of oral sex. Thus, it 
would appear that the 
Vatican has, for per- 
haps the first time, ac- 
cepted fellatio and 
cunnilingus and, by ex- 
tension, a form of birth 
control consistent with 
the Church's continu- 
ing objection to the use 
of artificial methods. 

Another sexual issue 
of some importance to the drafters of 
the guidelines was the general devalua- 
tion of sex. The implication of that 
problem is obvious even to nontheolo- 
gians—namely, the implicit approval of 
the world’s oldest profession. For who is 
more opposed to the devaluation of sex 
than the hard-working prostitutes of to- 
day? This thinly veiled position by the 
Vatican in favor of legalized prostiv 
tion may well reflect a clearer recogni 
tion of such modern economic realities 
as the current world-wide recession. 

Sex education is of interest to every- 
one. The Vatican's stated position is 
that it belongs primarily in the family. 
This should not necessarily be miscon- 
strued as condoning incest; the guid- 
ance of sons by their fathers in the 
selection of a first prostitute and the 
new advisory function of mothers to 
daughters in the surrender of virginity 
can only help preserve the closeness 
and stability of the family unit. 

‘The Vatican’s position on masturba- 
tion is, unfortunately, not altogether 
clear, perhaps reflecting a theological 
tug of war. On the one hand, it is 
referred to as a “symptom of prob- 
lems,” as well as a “grave moral disor- 
der.” On the other hand, according to 
the Vatican guidelines, the goal of sex- 
ual intimacy is to confirm and express 
a definitive communion of life through 
one flesh. And what more direct and 
loving relationship with one flesh than 
one’s own hand pulling one’s own 
pud? —DR. HORACE NAISMITH 








takes to test an aircraft carrier's crew's 
urine, you could ensure that every sailor 
on board possessed those lifesaving skills. 
The Navy seems more interested in stop- 
ping dope smokers. 
I'm glad I’m out. 
(Name withheld by request) 
Austin, Texas 


Since joining the Marine Corps, I have 
watched many friends become victims of 
the zero-tolerance program, and I can 
assure you that if the tolerance is zero, so 
are the rehabilitation and counseling that 
were supposed to go with it. The whole 
thing is a bad joke. My entire unit was 
tested, and a sergeant who smokes pot reg- 
ularly persuaded a lance corporal who 
never smokes it to fill both of their bottles. 
The sergeant came up positive and the 
lance corporal negative from the same 
sample of urine. Once, I took a test six 
days after a weekend of smoking pot and 
doing coke. The test results were negative. 

What we've got here is a testing pro- 
gram with the accuracy of a coin flip that 
can make or break people’s lives and 
careers. Let's start subjecting our high- 
ranking officers to the same tests and see 
what happens. 

(Name withheld by request) 
Camp LeJeune, North Carolina 


I’m a second-class petty officer on the 
U.S.S. Enterprise and had been through 
urinalysis many times, when one day it 
came out positive. I don’t and never will 
take drugs. That first week was hell for 
me: I was taken out and treated as a hard- 
core criminal, never to be trusted again. I 
took another urinalysis and it came out 
negative, and I am going to take legal 
action because of the trouble and embar- 
rassment caused me. 

I support the Navy’s zero-tolerance pol- 
icy, but thousands of personnel who don’t 
take drugs are getting busted and removed 
from duty, and there seems to be nothing 
anyone can or will do about it. 

(Name withheld by request) 
U.S.S. Enterprise 
FPO San Francisco, California 


I am temporarily a petty officer in the 
Navy and am in a position to observe what 
goes on without being blinded by lifer 
bullshit. 

I know people who don’t use drugs but 
have had positive urinalysis results, and I 
know people who get high every day and 
get negative results. Let’s face it: The 
urine test is not as accurate as the Navy 
swears it is. The officer who used to be the 
chief quality-control expert for the drug- 
abuse program has warned that the tests 
might well produce “a travesty of justice” 
in which “people are likely to get rail- 
roaded” on the basis of questionable results. 
(The Pentagon summarily arranged his 
transfer to a new job that has nothing 
to do with drug testing.) So your well- 
intentioned Petty Officer M. A. Clark 
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Myers’s Jamaican Rums 
are three of them. Each 
possesses flavor that is rich, 
smooth, distinctively dry 
and appreciably different 
from ordinary rum. 
Because Myers’ takes the 
time to make it that way 
—using the same high stan 
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(The Playboy Forum, March), who works 
with the program, may be in a position to 
ruin an innocent shipmate's career. 

Some people do need help because of 
drug problems, just as a lot of people need 
help because of alcohol problems. What 
about the c.p.o. who takes along a case of 
cough syrup (26 percent alcohol) for those 
long stretches between ports? When a 
sailor tells the drug-and-alcohol-abuse 
counselor that he has never smoked mari- 
juana, will the D.A.A.C. believe him if 
he's just been fined, busted and restricted 
on the basis of a positive piss test? 

What the Navy needs more than a ship- 
wide piss test every two weeks is a zero- 
tolerance incompetence program. That 
would really be money, time and effort 
well spent. Unfortunately, zero tolerance 
means tolerating the zeros (incompetents) 
until they finish their 20 years and leech 
off the Government for the rest of their 
unproductive lives. The higher they ad- 
vance in rank, the more their friends will 
cover for them. 

Most of the time, a serious fuck-up on 
the part of the senior personnel will draw 
no more action than a raised eyebrow, a 
shrug of the shoulders or a cheery “Oh, 
well,” It’s just that attitude that allows 
that unsatisfactory condition to continue 
and convinces the first-hitch Serviceman 
to get the hell out. 

(Name withheld by request) 
U.S.S. Dale 
FPO Miami, Florida 


FORESKIN FOLLIES 

The essay on circumcision by Rich- 
ard W. Morris (The Playboy Forum, 
December) is the true embodiment of 
racial bigotry parading as informative 
journalism. Morris pontificates that the 
‘Turks, along with such paragons of civili- 
zation as the East African Wakikuyu, the 
Amaxosa Kafir and the Australian Ura- 
bunna, “bury it [the foreskin] as they do 
fingernails and other parts of the body, 
because they fear it might be used in black 
magic.” 

We do not know where he got that edi- 
fying piece of information, for he does not 
tell us, but I think that your readers are 
entitled to know that it is not so. Circum- 
cision is a religious requirement, and 
Turks are circumcised, as are all Moslem 
males. Elements of black magic to the ritu- 
al are nonexistent. To cloak an essay with 
pieces of nontruth such as this in the 
interest of giving it more readability is 
indecent. 





Polat Giilkan, Ph.D. 
Ankara, Turkey 
Morris’ source for that information was 
a rather antiquated book titled “The Ten 
Commandments,” by Joseph Lewis, and 
Lewis seems to have gotten his information 
from an early encyclopedia. Morris was 
‘simply making light of dozens of unusual 
practices associated with foreskin disposal 
in order to poke fun at current U.S. medi- 
cal practices. 


WELCOME, MOLE 

With much interest and admiration, I, 
as publisher and editor of Mole, the coun- 
try’s new, only and, therefore, leading 
magazine in the field of political satire 
and humor in general, wish to applaud 
the excellent work of the Playboy 


Defense Team in its gallant and tireless 
efforts to prevent the rights of American 
citizens from being trampled underfoot by 
the long arm of the law. To assist PLAYBOY 
in its good work, I hereby volunteer the 





members of my staff—none of whom has a 
criminal record worth mentioning—as fit 
subjects for arrest in the commission of 
whatever consensual and nonviolent crime 
would serve the goals of the Playboy 
Foundation in challenging the constitu- 
tionality of a bad law or demonstrating the 
need for legal reform in general. Please 
specify the type of victimless crime you 
wish committed, the time and place and 
have your camera crew ready. The perpe- 
trator will be wearing a promotional T- 
shirt made especially for the occasion, and 
we will consider whatever legal costs and 
jail time we incur a small price to pay for 
the honor of being featured in a Playboy 
Casebook. 

Gary Wasserman, Publisher 

and Editor 

Mole 

Washington, D.C. 

Well, now, that’s an extremely generous 
offer and probably the most imaginative 
effort yet to get a plug in pLavpoy. The fact 
is, we have been waiting for some consen- 
sual fornicators or oral-sex practitioners to 
get arrested in one of the states where such 
practices are still considered crimes, but 
we need convictions and harsh sentences 
in order to drum up outrage and challenge 
the law at the appellate level. Since con- 
sensual oral sex is a felony in some of our 
Southern states, let's set something up for 
next February, say, when the chief of the 
Playboy Defense Team likes to get out of 
Chicago and go someplace warm. 





MORE “SUPPORT YOUR PARAMEDICS” 

I’m sure that by now, you have received 
many letters responding to the letter 
titled “Support Your Paramedics” (The 
Playboy Forum, April). I must salute the 
paramedic who had enough balls to write 
and say something about how rough on us 
it can be out there, If the 24-hour shifts 
don’t get you, the lifting of overweight 
patients into the ambulance does. (It 
seems as if thin people never get sick.) 

The thing that really sends me scream- 
ing is when I arrive on the scene and enter 
a home that is exquisitely furnished and 
the residents are dressed in clothes that I 
can only dream about affording someday 
and hand me their welfare card in lieu of 
payment for my services. Not only am I 
my life to help them and working 
my tail off but I’m paying my own tax 
dollars to work on these people. There are 
times when it doesn’t matter whether or 
not I feel appreciated, but I don’t see the 
justice at all, 





(Name and address 
withheld by request) 


HARD AND STIFF 
I've heard of hard cases and stiff penal- 
ties, but Hollywood, Florida's, 1963 mu- 
nicipal ordinance against nude dancing is 
one of the toughest. It seems that exposing 
any part of the buttocks, genitals or female 
breasts is an unlawful erotic entertain- 
ment—and the penalty is 90 days, plus a 
$500 fine. 
Well, not to worry. I don't think the 
punishment will stand up in court. 
Norman Elliot Kent 
Attorney at Law 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


THE DEAR DEPARTED MEMBER 
OK, I'll bite. What about John Dillin- 
ger’s penis, which is supposedly on display 


at the Smithsonian Institution (The 
Playboy Forum, January)? 
Larry Howe 


Denver, Colorado 


At the risk of disappointing millions 
who have heard and may even believe the 
story that Dillinger’s private member is 
(or was) on display at the Smithsonian 
Institution, be advised that we've talked to 
persons in attendance at his autopsy in 
1934 and learned that Dillinger was phys- 
ically quite ordinary. The item in question 
was not removed for display at the Smith- 
sonian or anywhere else. Sorry, folks. 

Joe Pinkston 
The John Dillinger Historical Museum 
Nashville, Indiana 


“The Playboy Forum” offers the opportu- 
nity for an extended dialog between readers 
and editors on contemporary issues. Address 
all correspondence to The Playboy Forum, 
Playboy Building, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


... | hope shes home ... such a long time ... 
what if she’ married: 


“Diana? I think I left my umbrella 
at your place. In 197 
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ruavsoy wreeview: WALID JUMBLATT 


a candid conversation—about beirut and civil strife, “dallas” and 
reincarnation—with the lebanese war lord who held off the marines 





Lebanon. The name is synonymous 
with shellings and massacres and shoot- 
ings and car bombings. In a word, chaos 
Lebanon is where more U.S. Marines have 
died than in any other engagement since 
the Vietnam war. It is where Reagan’s 
foreign policy, which ended with the eu- 
phemistic “redeployment” and subsequent 
pull-out of U.S. forces, suffered a defeat 
some observers have compared to the Bay 
of Pigs fiasco. Even after the pull-out of the 
Marines (and that of the rest of the multi- 
national force), television broadcasts con- 
tinue to make the bloody streets of Beirut 
as painfully familiar as the Mekong Delta 
was to a generation of U.S. viewers 

If there is an individual most responsi- 
ble for the frustration of U.S. policy in 
Lebanon, it is Walid Jumblatt, the 34- 
year-old leader of a mysterious Islamic sect 
known as the Druse and the head of Leba- 
non's Progressive Socialist Party. Jum- 
blatt’s fiercely disciplined and personally 
loyal army of Druse fighters has met the 
U.S.-supported central army of President 
Amin Gemayel and has virtually defeated 
it. Jumblatt now controls more Lebanese 
territory than the government does. With 
only about 7000 regular troops and about 
25,000 members of the Druse people's 





armed militia (some of them boys as young 
as ten), Jumblatt is not timid about taking 
on the U.S. itself: In response to what he 
claims was shelling by the Marines, his 
Druse sporadically rained artillery down 
on the Marine base throughout 1983. 
When the U.S. Ambassador's residence 
was shelled, the U.S.S. New Jersey aimed 
its 16-inch guns at the Druse’s mountain 
redoubts surrounding Beirut and began 
pounding away before finally picking up 
its shells and steaming off. 

Isolated in their hillside villages in the 
Shuf Mountains, the Druse are legendary 
for their fighting ability and are excluded 
by their esoteric religion from the rest of 
the population; they may well be the most 
homogeneous group in a country of vividly 
contrasting nationalities, sects and politi- 
cal ideologies. Jumblatt, whose family has 
led the Druse for generations, is a West- 
ern-educated (at the American University 
of Beirut), well-traveled man of philo- 
sophical bent who took command when his 
father was assassinated in 1977. As he put 
it to PLAYBOY, “few of the Jumblatts had a 
natural death.” He divides his time be- 
tween Damascus, where his ally Hafez al- 
Assad, president of Syria, makes him feel 
welcome, and the Shuf Mountains, where 





his soldiers and his people wait with rifles 
poised. 

Lebanon seems to inwite invasion. Be- 
sides uncounted invasions in the past cen- 
tury, it has been overrun three times in 
Just the past eight years; by Syria in June 
1976, by Israel in March 1978 and again 
by Israel in June 1982. Syria, whose troops 
have occupied the western part of Lebanon 
since the 1976 invasion, is undoubtedly the 
ranking power in the region (though Jum- 
blatt angrily denies being a puppet of 
Assad’s), and it is Syria’s ties to the Soviet 





Union that worries the West and President 
Reagan in particular 

To understand the context of Lebanon's 
present troubles, a quick recap may be in 
order, Lebanon's 20th Century difficulties 
began immediately after World War One. 
To satisfy French demands, the British 
allowed Paris a mandate to govern “the 
Lebanon,” which was then technically a 
part of Syria. At that time, the population 
effectively consisted of two groups: the 
Druse and the Maronite Christians. The 
French separated Lebanon from Syria, 
then expanded the boundaries of Leba- 
include inhabitants who 


non to were 





“You also had your Cinl War in the 
States. It was quite a bloody war, too. But 
somebody lost and somebody won. It's the 
same thing in Lebanon. We'll see whether 
I'll be the next Lee or the next Grant.” 


“My father and grandfather were killed. 
It’s @ family tradition. The father of the 
father of my grandfather was killed, too 
For 300 years, few of the Jumblatts had a 
natural death. It helps you be fatalistic.”” 
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“I'm concerned about my tribe and my 
children, Even if life doesn't matter to me, 
Sor them it matters. They expect something 
from me. That is why negotiating is not 
entirely rubbish—it gains time.” 
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Moslems. Paris ruled through its protégés, 
the Maronites, who were then compliant 
and dependent on the French for material 
support. Lebanon became independent of 
Syria in 1941, and in 1943 a national cov- 
enant was hammered out and was reluc- 
tantly agreed to by all parties. In theory, it 
was to have provided a balance among the 
factions, with the titular leadership resid- 
ing unth the Maronites. It worked well 
until the great influx of Palestinians after 
the creation of the state of Israel in 1948. A 
decade later, a civil war began between the 
Christian and the Moslem forces. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower sent U.S. troops there in 
July 1958, imposing an uneasy peace, but 
that invasion has been blamed for halting a 
necessary redistribution of power and 
setting the stage for what was to follow. 
Palestinians from Jordan fleeing the civil 
war in that country in 1970 substantially 
increased the Moslem population, creating 
further imbalance, though the government 
remained in the hands of the Maronites. 
That civil war also brought the militant 
arm of the Palestinians—the P.L.O.—into 
Lebanon, and that set off a civil war 
between the P.L.O. and the Lebanese gov- 
ernment in 1973. That introduced the 
Syrians, who invaded the country in 1976, 
supposedly at the request of the Beirut 
government so that the bloodshed might 
stop. The Syrians occupied the country, 
brutally suppressed the P.L.O. and have 
remained in Lebanon. For reasons suppos- 
edly linked to their own national security, 
the Israelis conducted their two invasions 
shortly thereafter, and there has been no 
effective government in Lebanon since that 
time. Gemayel, the latest of the Maronite 
leaders, became president after his brother 
Bashir was elected—and was promptly 
assassinated—but he is president in name 
only. Within Lebanon, the man calling the 
shots is Walid Jumblatt. 

pLavwoy sent free-lance journalist and 
syndicated political columnist Mergan 
Strong to speak with this enigmatic guer- 
rilla, scholar and self-avowed war lord 
while the so-called reconciliation talks 
were taking place in Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, in March of this year. Strong's 
report: 

“1 first talked with Jumblatt in Damas- 
cus in 1983, during the height of American 
involvement in Lebanon and just before 
the suicide bombing of Marine headquar- 
ters. He confirmed to me at that time that 
his men had, indeed, fired upon U.S. 
Marines holding positions at the Beirut 
airport—in retaliation, he said, for Marine 
shelling of the Druse positions. 

“When pLavwoy sent me to Lausanne, 
the atmosphere was no less tense. The 
Hotel Beau Rivage was decorated in 
Beirut-civil-war style; Barricades block- 
aded the streets around the hotel; the high 
walls surrounding it were topped with 
concertina razor wire; sandbag bunkers 
ringed the entrance, Swiss riot police in 
long black-leather coats stood outside unth 





automatic rifles cradled in their arms. 
Helicopters swooped down low from time 
to time and, except for the missing sound of 
artillery and gunfire, the participants from 
Lebanon must have felt right at home. 

“Our first meeting was at the Beau 
Rivage. After considerable security checks, 
I was taken to the Druse headquarters 
within the hotel. It was a suite in constant 
turmoil and disarray. A video-cassette re- 
corder was invariably playing an Ameri- 
can movie as Arabs watched from couches 
surrounding the TV set. There was loud, 
excited talk, and messengers darted in and 
out. Jumblatt himself came out of a small 
bedroom off the sitting room and offered his 
hand cordially, He is tall and very thin, 
with large, unblinking eyes. If there is a 
single word to describe him, it is intense; 
he unbent slightly but never completely in 
later ‘Interview sessions. We sat in his 
bedroom for our first session, which was 
somewhat stiff, and he sipped cognac as he 
gave lerse answers, 

“As the conference dragged on, I spent 
most of my time in my hotel room across 
town waiting for a call from Jumblatt’s 
aides. When it came, I was told we would 





“Tf we, as Lebanese, 
are unable to settle 
our internal problems 
peacefully, Lebanon 
will just disappear.” 





meet not at the Beau Rivage but at Jum- 
blatt’s own hotel. Its location outside Lau- 
sanne was a closely guarded secret for 
security reasons. When two Arab assist- 
ants picked me up and ushered me into 
Jumblatt’s large, bulletproof Mercedes, 1 
made a point of not watching too closely 
where we were going. 

“When we arrived at the hotel—which 
or where I'm still not sure—we were 
greeted by the Druse chief and his beauti- 
‘ful, blonde Jordanian wife. Jumblatt and I 
sat down for a long session in an anteroom 
off the hotel lobby, and by then, though the 
reconciliation talks were disintegrating 
and his conversation reflected his resigna- 
tion to that fact, he had loosened up and 
was speaking candidly with me. 

“We met sporadically over the next sev- 
eral days. As the prospects for reconcilia- 
tion grew dimmer, the atmosphere grew 
more tense. There was infighting and 
Jockeying for position among the partici- 
pants, and Jumblatt seemed more and 
more fatalistic in our private conversa- 
tions. Security at the Beau Rivage grew 
tighter: Metal detectors went up and more 


guards were added around the Druse suite. 
Jumblatt’s candor uith me grew to the 
point where I felt uneasy with what 
amounted to state secrets. For instance, he 
had told me for publication that Libya had 
been his principal supplier of arms and 
funds but that Libya’s strong man, Muam- 
mar el-Qaddafi, had stopped the supply. 
He and his army, he said, were strapped 
and had to ‘shop around’—this while his 
opponents were a few floors below assess- 
ing his military prospects. In fact, a few 
hours later, Jumblatt’s Druse militia back 
in Lebanon attacked, for the first time, the 
stronghold of the radical Murabitunian 
and quickly commandeered their head- 
quarters and military equipment. That 
group had been supported exclusively by 


“I saw Jumblatt for the last time the day 
before the talks fell apart and he headed 
back to Lebanon. Through it all, | came to 
respect his openness, which not only is 
unique among Arab leaders but is a quality 
absent from most political leaders, That 
alone might qualify him for the nearly 
impossible job some observers feel he is 
destined to hold—president of Lebanon.” 


PLAYBOY: How much longer can this 
bloody war in Lebanon go on? 
JUMBLATT: That's a good question. We are 
in our tenth year. It seems the Lebanese 
are not civilized. 

PLAYBOY: How many casualties have there 
been? 

JUMBLATT: Whew! Nobody knows. In 
Lebanon, around 100,000, they say. More 
than 1,000,000 scattered refugees, so 
many wounded. I have no idea. 

PLAYBOY: Why do you continue to kill one 
another? 

JUMBLATT: Well, you also had your Civil 
War in the States. It was quite a bloody 
civil war, too. But somebody lost and 
somebody won. So, really, it’s the same 
thing. Somebody has to win and somebody 
has to lose. We'll see whether I'll be the 
next Lee or the next Grant, 

PLAYBOY; Reconciliation talks are going on 
in this hotel as we speak. Is there any hope 
of a resolution through them? 

JUMBLATT; That is why I'm here—to meet 
with my opponents and to try to fix up a 
deal. Perhaps we'll fix something up; per- 
haps not. But in cither case, I'm going 
back home—for peace or for war. 
PLAYBOY: What's the real state of negotia- 
tions at present? 

4JUMBLATT: Truthfully? Rubbish. But I 
have to do it. Just part of the show, just 
part of the game. 

PLAYBOY: Rubbish? Most of the world is 
watching for some sign of progress to end 
the fighting and you say it's rubbish? 
Aren't people dying for you? 

SJUMBLATT: Well, I couldn’t tell my people 
and others that I refused to come to Gene- 
va because I knew the talks would be rub- 
bish. They wouldn't have believed me. So 
1 had to tell them I was coming here to 
negotiate some peace and security—which 


is not the case. Sometimes you have to fool 
your people. You can’t always tell your 
people the whole truth; they won’t be able 
to understand it. 

PLAYBOY: So this exercise is pointless? 
JUMBLATT: Yes. I know it’s rubbish. But 
there are crazy people, too, Maybe /’m 
crazy! [Laughs] 

PLAYBOY: Does President Gemayel feel 
that way, too? 

JUMBLATT: No, no. Gemayel just wants to 
hold on to his power, to profit from it. 
Power corrupts and absolute power cor- 
rupts absolutely. The impasse is not be- 
cause of us, the Druse. It is the Christians 
who are quarreling among themselves. 
PLAYBOY: But the Christians are your 
opponents. 

JUMBLATT: Yes, but there are different fac- 
tions there, different war lords, 

PLAYBOY: War lords? Why do you call 
them that? 

JUMBLATT: Because we are all war lords in 
Lebanon, 

PLAYBOY: Are you a war lord, too? 
JUMBLATT: Yes, Gemayel, too, Gemayel’s 
father and my father were war lords, 
along with all the other leaders. 

PLAYBOY: So when you sit down and talk 
with President Gemayel, it is something 
like war lords’ meeting during feudal 
times. Is that how you actually deal with 
one another? 

JUMBLATT: Yes, like feudal lords or godfa- 
thers, something like that. It’s still very, 
very feudal in Lebanon. We are living in 
the Middle Ages, even though we have a 
so-called surface of civilization. 

PLAYBOY: You made the statement recently 
that you thought Gemayel should commit 
suicide, Were you joking? 

JUMBLATT: Well, he was terribly defeated. 
He was forced by the Syrians and by us to 
change his whole policy. I don’t know if he 
has a minimal feeling of dignity. I don’t 
think he does. His basic concern is to hold 
on to power. I think it would be better for 
him to commit suicide, but he won't do it. 
PLAYBOY: Were you joking about it? 
JUMBLATT: We have to joke. If we take 
politics too seriously, we'll take ourselves 
too seriously. Nothing is serious in life. 
PLAYBOY: Are you saying, “What the 
hell?” 

JUMBLATT: Not “What the hell?” when it 
comes to the interests of my community. 
That 1 care about. My aims are very lim- 
ited. It’s better to have limited aims. 
PLayBoY: But if you believe so strongly in 
your people’s interests, why not make 
every effort to resolve the conflict? 
JUMBLATT: Because we are blocked by the 
fact that it is not a purely Lebanese issue. 
It’s an international issue. We are just 
surrogates for somebody, puppets for 
somebody. Everybody is a puppet. 
PLAYBOY: That seems a rather fatalistic 
attitude, doesn’t it? 

JUMBLATT: Well, take the killing of my 
father. My grandfather was killed, too. 
It’s a tradition of the family. The father of 
the father of my grandfather was killed, 





too, on duty. As you go down the line for 
300 years, few of the Jumblatts had a nat- 
ural death. My aunt was killed; my ex- 
wife committed suicide. So it’s cynical, but 
it helps you be fatalistic. 

PLAYBOY: How do those things help? 
JUMBLATT: Their personal experience 
helps me confront realities and see that the 
problems of this life are minor and see that 
this whole world is going to absurdity. 
Total absurdity. 

PLAYBOY: However fatalistic, your philos- 
ophy reflects the fact that you are an edu- 
cated man, not merely the war lord you 
claim to be. 

JUMBLATT: Yes. I took my B.A. in political 
science at the American University of Bei- 
rut. I wanted to go somewhere in the 
States for graduate school and maybe fin- 
ish my Ph.D. But I couldn't, because the 
civil war broke out. 

PLAYBOY: Since you're perceived as having 
hostile feelings toward the United States, 
why did you want to go there? 

JUMBLATT: I simply wanted to get an edu- 
cation, knowledge. I wanted to know what 
was going on in the world. I think that in 
the United States, you can see what's 
going on in the world. 

PLAYBOY: Before the war, you had traveled 
to the U.S., hadn't you? 

JUMBLATT: Twice. New York, Washing- 
ton, Los Angeles. 

PLAYBOY: How did you feel about Ameri- 
can society then? 

JUMBLATT: Well, once you land in the 
States, you forget everything about the 
outside world. This is why I understand 
the American people. You are so totally 
involved with yourselves, you are sucked 
into the system by everything. You don’t 
think about the outside world, 

PLAYBOY: What do you mean? 

JUMBLATT: It’s so easy there to get involved 
with the system. All of life there is easy, in 
a way. A foreigner will always want to 
know more and to profit from this easy 
life, this American way of life—at least a 
privileged foreigner, like me. 

PLAYBOY: Do you mean by privileged that 
you had a lot of money? 

JUMBLATT: Not a lot of money. I'm not a 
Saudi sheik, fortunately, or I would be 
spoiled. I mean only privileged enough to 
travel and see what America was like. I 
was crazy about your TV system, just cra- 
zy! You have so many programs, you are 
obliged to look at TV! I did it for a week's 
time; it was just terrible! I was obsessed by 
the TV—all night long. Unbelievable, just 
unbelievable! 

PLAYBOY: Did you find us capable? 
JUMBLATT: Efficient. In your fields, very 
efficient. 

PLAYBOY: What demonstrated that? 
JUMBLATT; Your technology—you see it ev- 
erywhere. We are greatly influenced by this 
in the Middle East, though it is kind of 
imposed. The media are terribly American. 
The whole Middle East, for instance, 
watches Dallas—that stupid program. 


PLAYBOY: You mean that in the midst of 
this war, while you are killing yourselves 
and our battleships are bombarding you, 
everyone still watches Dallas? 

JUMBLATT: Definitely —people wait for the 
next program with anticipation. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think Dallas is the com- 
mon image of America? 

JUMBLATT: I don’t know, but I was a bit 
disappointed by my countrymen’s interest 
in it. But life is so easy in America. You go 
to the airport and buy a ticket right on 
board an airplane—on the shuttle from 
Washington to New York. Terrific com- 
munications! 

PLAYBOY: How did you like Washington? 
JUMBLATT: Impressive, but I preferred 
New York. There, you can truly forget the 
whole world; you have the whole world in 
New York, so you can forget the rest of the 
world at the same time. 

PLAYBOY: How did you get around in New 
York—by subway? 

JUMBLATT: No. I would not dare go in the 
New York City subway. I don’t think so. I 
was told not to go alone down there. 
PLAYBOY: Let's see if we got this right: The 
most ferocious war lord in the Middle 
East was afraid to travel in the New York 
City subway? 

JUMBLATT: I wouldn’t dare go. No way. 
PLAYBOY: Subway aside, what is it about 
U.S. society that formed your view of us? 
JUMBLATT: As I said, I was overwhelmed 
by your cosmopolitan society and your 
technology. But it was a technology with- 
out an end, without a human end—tech- 
nology for its own sake. That’s what 
America is today—sort of a faceless soci- 
ety, Americans have lost the old American 
ideals of freedom, equality, justice. They 
were lost maybe somewhere in Vietnam. I 
think it’s foolish nowadays for Americans 
to claim them, It’s an old American 
dream—like the famous book by Norman. 
Mailer, An American Dream. 

PLAYBOY: You seem to be pulled in two 
directions—you show a certain fondness 
for America and a loathing for it. 
JUMBLATT: It’s a dream, perhaps. It’s nice 
to live in a dream, very nice, But, at the 
same time, to live in America is harsh, 
very harsh. I noticed that. You are chal- 
lenged daily—every second. You have to 
challenge back. It’s a ruthless society. If 
you lose, you're over, you're dead. 
PLAYBOY: Are you seriously saying Ameri- 
ca is more ruthless than your war-torn 
country? 

JUMBLATT: In Lebanon, we kill ourselves 
directly. In America, you don’t kill one 
another immediately; you die slowly. 
PLAYBOY: You seem to be saying that even 
though your society is in the midst of a 
civil war, ours is worse. 

JUMBLATT: Not worse, but there is turmoil 
in your country, and it will increase. 
America will be invaded by the Hispan- 
ies—Mexicans and others. I think that 
you can’t build a fence. The whole West- 
ern world will be invaded by the poor of 





the world, from the South, before they die 
of hunger. 

PLAYBOY: Still, given the love-hate rela- 
tionship you seem to have with our coun- 
try, it's not hard to imagine your picking 
up and moving there. 

JUMBLATT: Why not? Why not? It would 
be a case of having to leave my own coun- 
try. But, yes, it could be a solution, 
because there has been more than ten 
years of civil war. And I’m just fed up with 
the killing and killing and killing for so 
many years! 

PLAYBOY: But not fed up enough to stop. 
Some part of you, the part that is the war 
lord, must like it. 

JUMBLATT: I do like it, yes. It’s interesting. 
For me, it’s interesting. But the most seri- 
ous answer is that it’s part of my duty. 
There are people dying for me, so I have 
to be loyal to them, to this small tribe. I 
can't say, “Well, gentlemen, bye-bye. I'm 
going off to have a nice time in Las 
Vegas.” It wouldn't work. 

PLAYBOY: Tell us more about your small 
tribe, about how you became involved in 
all this. 

JUMBLATT: It started because of the politi- 
cal role of my family. I had to succeed my 
father, who was assassinated in 1977, 
PLAYBOY: Did you want to succeed him? 
JUMBLATT: I’m the only son. I was ex- 
pected to succeed him, but . . . by the way, 
we are talking on the seventh anniversary 
of his death. 
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PLAYBOY: And you were suddenly thrust 
into his role? 

JUMBLATT: Yes. I was afraid at the begin- 
ning that I couldn’t do it. I was young, 
without any experience. But now I like it. 
Now I think it’s all right. I think so; I 
don’t know. 

PLAYBOY: So you took on the mantle? 
JUMBLATT: Yes. Druse tradition and fami- 
ly tradition. 

PLAYBOY: Are the Jumblatts the hereditary 
rulers of the Druse? 

JUMBLATT: My family goes back 300 years 
in Lebanon. It has always had a tremen- 
dous political role. We are one of the 
greatest feudal families there. At one time, 
we were nobility, and we are still impor- 
tant. But circumstances change. We have 
always ruled the Druse, yes. 

PLAYBOY: And your tradition also seems to 
include constant war. 

JUMBLATT: Not always but just to keep up 
with certain traditions. I will have to teach 
my son, who is two years old. I have two 
sons, I will teach one of them. I will teach 
him to be a political leader and also how to 
prove himself. 

PLAYBOY: Doesn’t that affect you in some 
way, to know that you will be preparing 
your child to continue the war and proba- 
bly die in it if need be? 

JUMBLATT: I hope that in 15 years’ time, 
when he’s ready, the civil war will be over. 
I hope that it ends next Saturday. I hope 
so! Ah! I would like for them to avoid that 


experience if possible. But later on, they 
will have to do their duty. Duty, duty is 
one of the beasts of the world. 

PLAYBOY: How do you deal with those 
feelings on a personal level? How does it 
feel not to know if you or your family will 
live through another day? 

JUMBLATT: We become inhuman. We no 
longer respond to normal human feelings. 
PLAYBOY: Judging by the security precau- 
tions you put us through to conduct this 
Interview, it’s obvious there are many 
people waiting to kill you. 

JUMBLATT: Yes. Living this way has be- 
come a habit. Better not to think about the 
fact that at any place, on any corner, 
somebody is waiting to shoot you. Death is 
waiting for you; that’s it. 

PLAYBOY: Would you have preferred that 
your family not inherit this responsibility? 
t’s too late to speak about it. 











Y- 
PLAYBOY: Do you believe in your destiny? 
JUMBLATT: I believe my destiny was to lead 
the Druse. That’s what I’m doing—for 
the time being. 

PLAYBOY: Tell us, who are the Druse? 
JUMBLATT: Well, it’s an Islamic sect, an 
offshoot of Islam. It goes back to the Tenth 
Century. Although our roots are in Islam, 
we were greatly influenced by Greek phi- 
losophy, Platonic philosophy. We believe, 
as Plato did, that reason and logic are the 
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ultimate goals of mankind. Individuals 
should purify themselves through logic 
down through the centuries. Among the 
Druse, Plato and Socrates are venerated. 
PLAYBOY: Purify yourself through the cen- 
turies? What do you mean by that? 
JUMBLATT: It means that we purify our- 
selves through reincarnation. We have 
also adapted into our culture and religion 
certain Indian philosophies. We believe in 
the process of reincarnation, that there is 
no heaven or hell. Through that process, 
even though we Druse are a minority, we 
are to come back again on earth, but in 
another generation, in a new century 
Ultimately, we will finish the purification 
process through the final reincarnation. 
PLayBOY: The Druse are only about seven 
percent of the population of Lebanon, 
aren’t they? 

JUMBLATT: Seven or ten percent; nobody 
knows, because the last population census 
in Lebanon was taken in 1932, From that 
time on, nobody has known what the pop- 
ulation is. 

PLAYBOY: And your people mostly live in 
the Shuf Mountains, overlooking Beirut 
JUMBLATT: Yes, and in the Golan I 
There are also 40,000 Druse in Syria and 
Israel. The Israeli Druse, in fact, were 
quite active in the fighting during Israel's 
invasion of Lebanon. 

PLAYBOY: So other Druse were fighting 
your people? 

JUMBLATT: They are not fighting me as 














Druse. They are fighting as members of 
the Israeli Defense Forces. At the same 
time, there are good relations between us 
and the Israeli Druse. They respect our 
homes and people on Mount Lebanon. 
PLAYBOY: With such small numbers and 
such a rational culture, how do 
explain the determination of your people? 
There are some who feel your fighters 
have singlehandedly frustrated American 
policy in Lebanon. 

JUMBLATT 's something else! I was 
defending myself—my pure physical 
existence in Lebanon as a Druse. I know 
I'm a minority, but I’m entitled to live on 
my land and to have my rights. That is 
why I defended myself, and I will defend 
myself furiously 

ptayBoy: And American policy did not 
take that into consideration? 

JUMBLATT: Well, the American policy was 
based on the idea that it would be possible 
to rule Lebanon through one _party- 
Gemayel’s party, the Christian Phalange. 
The Druse resisted, forcibly resisted 
There were also uprisings from the Shi'ite 
Moslems, and then the central Lebanese 
army collapsed. 

PLayBoyY: Why was the U.S. Marine base 
shelled? 

JUMBLATT: The Marines shelled us first 
Ask Reagan: Why did he send the Ma- 
rines to Lebanon? What for? 

PLAYBOY: His position is that they were 
there as part of an international force to 


you 








maintain the peace. So why were they 
attacked? 

JUMBLATT: Their presence there was seen 
by some people as being hostile, because 
they supported Gemayel. That is why the 
Marines were hit. Later on, they hit us 
from offshore. This famous New Jersey 
[battleship] shelled us; it has quite big 
guns. 

PLAYBOY: Were many Druse killed? 
JUMBLATT; Yes, The Marines destroyed so 
many villages, killed so many people! I 
think in all about 20 people were killed 
directly by the New Jersey. Many others 
were wounded, but so much destruction, It 
makes quite big holes. 

PLAYBOY: The New Jersey shelled civilian 
targets? 

JUMBLATT: Definitely. It destroyed entire 
villages. But that doesn’t mean that I have 
any profound hatred or dislike toward 
Americans or Westerners. 

PLAYBOY: You don’t blame the American 
people? 

JUMBLATT: No, no. They're not responsi- 
ble. The GIs who went to Beirut are not 
responsible for Reagan’s policies. He de- 
cided to send them to be killed. That hap- 
pened when I attacked American policy 
after the Marines began shelling my areas 
from their ships. 

PLAYBOY: That's confusing to follow. You 
say you didn’t think of the Marines as the 
enemy; you attacked American policy. But 
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you did shell the Marines. 

JUMBLATT: I didn’t think of them as ene- 
mies, But they were ordered to fire on me, 
so I had to answer back. Poor chaps. I 
don’t think they knew what they were 
doing in Lebanon. But it’s good now that 
they are off Lebanese shores—for their 
security, their families, their wives. But I 
have nothing against the American people. 
Don’t tell me that everything that is de- 
cided by the Government is approved by 
the American people. 

PLAYBOY: Did you have any contact with 
the American mediators during the period 
of American involvement in Lebanon? 
JUMBLATT: I was always meeting with the 
Americans. The ambassadors, the special 
envoys—from [Philip] Habib to [Donald] 
Rumsfeld. 

PLAYBOY: Why haven't you been able to 
come to some understanding with them? 
JUMBLATT: I would like to make a deal; 
they don’t want to make a deal with me. 
They think I'm a Soviet agent. They think 
that I’m Syria’s puppet. They think I'm 
an extremist—all kinds of rubbish. 
PLAYBOY; Are you a Syrian puppet? 
JUMBLATT: [Angrily] I am nobody's pup- 
pet! Syria has its agenda, I have mine. 1 
am allied with Syria. Canada is allied 
with the United States. Is Canada’s prime 
minister an American puppet? 

PLAYBOY: Are you a Communist? 
JUMBLATT: I’m a socialist; there is a big 
difference. Gan you say that Willy Brandt 
or Helmut Schmidt is a Communist? I'm 
a Social Democrat, if you like. 

PLAYBOY: How do you define that term? 
JUMBLATT: It means that I want equity 
and justice for my people. 

PLAYBOY: You've gone to Moscow several 
times, haven’t you? 

JUMBLATT: Several times, but that doesn’t 
mean I’m a Communist. American Presi- 
dents went to Moscow, too—are they 
Communists? I’m not a Communist, be- 
cause I still believe in spiritual—let’s say, 
the approach that the universe is guided 
by a special light. I’m not an atheist. I 
believe in God, in a way. I have my own 
approach to God. 

PLAYBOY: How effective do you think the 
U.S. special envoys were? Did Habib do 
an effective job? 

JUMBLATT: Not specifically speaking, no. 
He was much too influenced by his ethnic 
origins. He is Lebanese, after all, a Mar- 
onite [the ruling Christian minority]. He 
is a nice chap. But at the same time, [for- 
mer Secretary of State Alexander] Haig 
was making all the decisions. 

PLAYBOY: How about Rumsfeld? 
JUMBLATT: I met him once. He’s a nice 
guy. He was trying to find out what it’s all 
about in Lebanon. 

PLAYBOY: So you felt he wasn’t particular- 
ly competent? 

JUMBLATT: He should have stayed longer, 
maybe, to get in touch with the realities of 
Lebanon. 

PLAYBOY: Have you ever spoken or com- 
municated, directly or indirectly, with 


President Reagan? 
JUMBLATT: | Deadpan| No. No. I have nev- 
er had that great privilege or that great 
honor. 

PLAYBOY: How about Henry Kissinger? 
SUMBLATT: [Tightly] I haven't met him. 
But he’s partly, or greatly, responsible for 
our problems. 

PLAYBOY: How? 

JUMBLATT: He thought it was possible to 
have separate deals between Israel and the 
Arab states. He wrote up the Camp David 
agreement, and we suffered the conse- 
quences. So now there is no way to achieve 
the Camp David agreement. 

PLAYBOY: How could Kissinger have been 
responsible? Camp David was worked out 
under President Carter. 

JUMBLATT: The policy of Kissinger and 
Nixon was responsible: One, separate 
Egypt from the Arab world. Two, deal 
with the Palestinians in Lebanon, Strike 
at the Palestinians there; weaken them. 
PLAYBOY: Then you feel that the Palestin- 
ian problem is the root of the difficulties? 
JUMBLATT: The Palestinian people were 
scattered because of the creation of the 
state of Israel. We are not against the rec- 
ognition of Israel, but we also want the 
Palestinians to go back to their land. They 
are asking for their own state in the West 
Bank and Gaza. We support that. 
PLAYBOY: But wasn't the presence of the 
P.L.O. in Lebanon the reason for the divi- 
sions that led to the fighting? 

JUMBLATT: One of the reasons, not the 
basic reason. It created a kind of instabili- 
ty. We tried to profit from the P.L.O.'s 
presence to overwhelm the others. 
PLAYBOY: Now that the P.L.O. has been 
driven out of Lebanon, would you ever 
allow it back into the country? 

JUMBLATT: The P.L.O. as apolitical 
organization, yes. Militarily, I think we've 
paid a high enough price. As a Lebanese, I 
have to say, “Enough!” No, I would not 
allow the fighters back. 

PLAYBOY: You mentioned your destiny. Do 
you believe you are destined to be the 
president of Lebanon? 

JUMBLATT: I have to believe it’s possible, 
but I don’t know if it’s realizable. After 
all, Lebanon is much too complex to be 
ruled. It can be ruled, but you need to be 
very clever and you need a modern politi- 
cal system. Right now, Lebanon is just a 
jungle, with tribes fighting one another. 
PLAYBOY: Would you /ike to be the presi- 
dent of Lebanon? 

JUMBLATT: Well, yes. But I don’t think 
that I'll become president in the near 
future. I represent a small minority. If we 
achieve a deal that separates state and reli- 
gion, I could be the next president. 
PLAYBOY: Could a leader of a small minor- 
ity govern as president? 

JUMBLATT: Maybe. Why should a Druse 
or a Catholic or a Shi'ite or a Jew—we 
have Jews in Lebanon—not be allowed to 
be president? Why should the presidency 
be allowed only to the Maronites? 
PLAYBOY: If you were to become president, 


what kind of a government would you try 
to establish? 

JUMBLATT: Oh! Social welfare. 

PLAYBOY: What is a social-welfare govern- 
ment as you see it? 

JUMBLATT: It would give the people their 
basic rights, at a minimum. I would try 
not to have anyone die of hunger, at least, 
America is a very wealthy society with 
equity and justice, but people are dying of 
hunger. 

PLAYBOY: How would you ensure that no 
one died of hunger? 

JUMBLATT: Redistribute the wealth, if 
possible. 

PLAYBOY: You mean from the Christians? 
JUMBLATT: Not only from the Christians; 
there are wealthy Druse and Shi'ites. Ten 
percent of the Lebanese have all the 
wealth. 

PLAYBOY: Specifically, how would you 
spread the wealth? 

JUMBLATT; We have to have an appro- 
priate tax system. If I had the power of the 
presidency, I think I would have parlia- 
ment behind me. Then we would pass 
laws so the rich would have to pay. 
PLAYBOY: You say you're a Social Demo- 
crat, not a socialist; but do you want to 
establish a socialistic state in Lebanon, by 
the traditional methods of nationalization 
of free enterprise, etc.? 

JUMBLATT: We have to take into consider- 
ation that this so-called free economy of 
Lebanon is no longer valid. There should 
be regulations to establish a kind of 
social-welfare state, to give the majority of 
people social assurances. 

PLAYBOY: What else would be important 
in the new state you envision? 

JUMBLATT: Civil rights. It’s important to 
have civil rights. Many Lebanese do not, 
legally speaking, have them. 

PLAYBOY; Such as women’s rights? Would 
your state be different from other Islamic 
societies, where equality for women does 
not exist? 

JUMBLATT; Why? Who said so? No, the 
Moslem women are equal to the men in 
full rights. They do not participate in a 
full life because of tradition, maybe. In 
any case, in Lebanon we are a multi- 
religious, not an Islamic, society. 
PLAYBOY: Perhaps it’s different in Leba- 
non, but you can’t deny that women have 
vastly fewer rights than men in Islamic 
societies. 

SJUMBLATT: Yes, I do. That is a misrepre- 
sentation of Moslem women. You can find 
veils and harsh laws in Iran but no place 
else. Arab women are very active and very 
liberated in Lebanon and Syria and 
Egypt. The stereotype of an Arab riding a 
camel is just not true. 

PLAYBOY: You're talking about the excep- 
tions to the rule in Arab states, but let's 
move on. You were obviously exposed to 
the role of American women when you 
traveled in the U.S. Did you have any 
reaction to them? 

JUMBLATT: Well, you have a variety of 
people there, so the mixture is very inter- 








esting, . . . [Smiles] When will this 
Interview be published? 

PLAYBOY: In about two months. 
JUMBLATT: I hope the Playmate will be 
beautiful. I hope so. 

PLAYBOY: We'll make sure she is. 
JUMBLATT: Definitely. Do I have to sign 
any papers? [Laughs] 

PLAYBOY: No. We'll take care of it. Going 
back to the sort of society you might try to 
establish, what do you think the U.S. re- 
sponse would be to your plans? 
JUMBLATT: You'll have to ask the next 
President—maybe Hart? I think we are 
free to choose our own system. It’s 
not going to be like the Nicaraguan or 
the Cuban model. But we are free to 
choose our own system. And it would not 
be the first socialist state in the Arab 
world. Syria is a socialist state, and so are 
Iraq, South Yemen, Algeria. 

PLAYBOY: You call Syria socialist; many 
others would call it totalitarian. 
JUMBLATT: Maybe the Syrian regime is not 
very democratic, but Syria is going 
through a process of socialism. Big prop- 
erties were confiscated some time ago; 
industrialization has started. I think it’s 
time to respect what President Assad has 
done in Syria. 

PLAYBOY: How could you convince the 
Shi'ite Moslems that socialism is the best 
course? 

JUMBLATT: They have two options: either 
to choose Islamic fundamentalism, which 
would lead to what Khomeini created in 
Iran, or to accept the fact that a new Leba- 
non is possible through socialism. 
PLAYBOY: Which of the warring parties in 
Lebanon agrees with the latter? 
JUMBLATT: I'm the only one! 

PLAYBOY: How opposed are you to Islamic 
fundamentalism? 

JUMBLATT: I don’t like any kind of funda- 
mentalism, be it Islamic or Christian, 1 
despise it! 

PLAYBOY: We've come back to an interest- 
ing contradiction: On the one hand, you're 
seen as something of a fanatic leader, but 
on the other, your thinking is often very 
liberal. Would you say you've been influ- 
enced by liberal Western thought? 
JUMBLATT: I was greatly influenced by 
that approach, yes. My father, too. My 
mother was born in Lausanne. I had a 
French governess. So we lived in a West- 
ern environment. 

PLAYBOY: Your mother was Swiss? 
JUMBLATT: No. Lebanese. My grandfather 
was exiled by the French to Lausanne for 
25 years. He was profoundly against the 
French mandate in Lebanon after World 
War One. He called for Islamic unity in 
the Arab world. There were two schools of 
thought at the time: Arab unity and 
Islamic unity. He was the great thinker on 
Islamic unity. 

PLAYBOY: Your father was supposedly 
killed by Pierre Gemayel, the patriarch of 
his family and the father of the man with 
whom you're negotiating. Have you ever 
met him? 


JUMBLATT: It is interesting that you ask 
that. Today, for the first time, we shook 
hands. I decided to do it, to go up to him in 
this hotel. He was very surprised, very 
shocked. After all, why should I hate him? 
Why should I always be entangled by feel- 
ings of hatred? 

PLAYBOY: We're confused. Is he or is he 
not the man who killed your father? 
JUMBLATT: No! Pierre Gemayel? No! 
PLAYBOY: It’s part of the unofficial history 
of your region that Pierre Gemayel or- 
dered the killing, is it not? 

JUMBLATT: Somebody else. Somebody 
in the Phalange may have known about 
it, but not, to my knowledge, Pierre 
Gemayel. 

PLAYBOY: Then perhaps there isn’t so 
much reason to despise the Gemayels. 
JUMBLATT: Yes, there is. I despised the 
first son, Bashir [the first Gemayel elected 
president, assassinated on September 14, 
1982], far more than the brother who is 
now president. I disliked him because of 
his bloody past. I despise the Gemayels 
because they are responsible for so many 
killings. It started a long time ago, and it 
hasn't finished. 

PLAYBOY: Are you saying the feud exists 
simply because the Gemayels are a bloody, 
ruthless family? 

JUMBLATT: Who is not bloody and ruthless 
in Lebanon? Who is not? Everybody in 
his way is bloody, ruthless. We are all 
ruthless; everybody is a war lord! Who is 
not responsible for crimes and destruc- 
tion? Ultimately, the parties most respon- 
sible are the superpowers. Only when you 
have a settlement between the two super- 
powers can you reach a just settlement in 
Lebanon. 

PLAYBOY: You've moved rather suddenly 
from family blood feuds to superpower 
regulations —— 

JUMBLATT: Well, you know better than I 
that you can’t separate the problems of 
Lebanon from the problems of the rest of 
the Middle East. 

PLAYBOY: Can't that just be an excuse to go 
on killing one another? 

JUMBLATT: After all, we are being helped 
by somebody. We are being supplied with 
money and ammunition by somebody. 
PLAYBOY: From whom do you get your 
money? 

JUMBLATT: At one time, the Libyans sup- 
plied me. But now they have decided to cut 
me off. I have to find another country. 
PLAYBOY: You have to go shopping for 
another country to give you money? 
JUMBLATT: Yes, I have to go shopping. 
PLAYBOY: You won't be able to continue 
your fight if you run out of money, will 
you? 

JUMBLATT: I'm afraid not. Nowadays, I’m 
a little bit embarrassed, squeezed for mon- 
ey to maintain my troops. 

PLAYBOY: Do your opponents, the Chris- 
tians, know that? 

JUMBLATT: Not yet, but I don’t care. 
PLAYBOY: You're keeping that a secret 


from them during these negotiations, 
aren’t you? 

JUMBLATT: Yes. I have to for the time 
being. It would be good if we found even a 
temporary solution so my part of Lebanon 
could be rebuilt. If we find a compromise, 
we can have some rest for a while. 
PLAYBOY: But if you get aid, will you start 
all over again? 

JUMBLATT: I do not want to. I think we 
have had enough killing. It is more than 
enough. It would affect terribly the young- 
sters of our country. These soldiers who 
are bearing arms in the trenches should 
learn something else. 

PLAYBOY: It’s been reported that some of 
your Druse fighters are as young as ten. Is 
that true? 

JUMBLATT; That's true. That’s why we 
have to teach them something else. 
PLAYBOY; There were also rumors that 
some Soviets had joined your soldiers in 
the fighting, Any truth to those rumors? 
JUMBLATT: No. I don’t need Soviets—or 
Iranians or anybody else—to fight, 1 have 
my own people. They fight well. It's 
enough. 

PLAYBOY: When you talk about the chil- 
dren who fight for you or your personal 
prospects, we notice you have a terse, flat 
way of responding to emotional issues, 
Have you always been so controlled? 
JUMBLATT: I don’t like to talk too much. In 
politics, I’ve found it’s better to listen. 
PLAYBOY: We had more in mind an atti- 
tude of resignation, almost fatalism. 
JUMBLATT: Fatalism will give you free- 
dom. If you resign yourself to destiny, you 
free yourself to live better. Since we will 
all die tomorrow —or next week—let’s live 
and have fun. 

PLAYBOY: Are you saying, then, that 
there's nothing much to do and nothing 
really matters? 

JUMBLATT: There were moments when I 
thought the world could be changed. Now 
I think that’s impossible. 

PLAYBOY: Because of the imperfectibility of 
man? 

SJUMBLATT: Yes, Even music nowadays is 
bestial—rock music. Its deepest aspect is 
animalistic. It doesn’t lead you to refine- 
ment. Rock music is terribly violent. 
PLAYBOY: Do you think the nature of man 
can be changed? 

JUMBLATT: You can refine bestial nature, 
somehow, through science. But science is 
inhuman. After all, science for the sake of 
science provided the nuclear bomb. 
PLAYBOY: It’s interesting that you’re con- 
cerned about nuclear weapons when 
you’re trying to blow yourselves up in 
Lebanon. 

JUMBLATT: The nuclear build-up is differ- 
ent. I’m afraid that some fool somewhere 
will press the button and everybody will 
be destroyed. I think we are headed for a 
nuclear holocaust. 

PLAYBOY: Does one, therefore, give up? 
JUMBLATT: No! Because we are | 
have to live. We have to do our duties. But 
what will happen will happen, especially 
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PLAYBOY 


at the end of this century. It’s frightful, 
and I'm scared. 
PLAYBOY: But you believe in reincarnation; 
how can dying be so frightening to you? 
JUMBLATT: I also believe in cycles in this 
universe. Maybe we are coming to the end 
of the cycle—the complete cycle, perhaps. 
PtayBoY: Do you mean you think the 
world is coming to an end? 
SJUMBLATT: I think it’s time for the world to 
come to an end, because this world has no 
sense of existence nowadays. 
PLAYBOY: Then what do you think people 
need to do? 
JUMBLATT: We have to wait. I'm not the 
‘one who’s going to decide to press the but- 
ton first. I don’t have the button or the 
missiles. 
PLAYBOY: If nothing matters, as you seem 
to believe, how can you care what happens 
with these negotiations? 
JUMBLATT: I’m also realistic and pragmat- 
ic. I'm concerned about my tribe and my 
children. Even if it doesn’t matter to me, 
for them it matters. They are expecting 
something from me. I can’t deceive them. 
‘That's why what I’m doing i is not entirely 
rubbish—it is just to gain some time, 
‘There is no other way except to go live in 
a cave. 
PLAYBOY: You see no values anywhere? 
JUMBLATT: Human dignity, at least. May- 
be it’s a value of the past, but it should be 
respected. You can offer some hope—and 
some help—to the poor people of this 
world, 
PLAYBOY: They are already suffering, but 
won't they suffer immensely more if your 
bleak vision of the future is correct? 
SJUMBLATT: There’s a lot of misery and a 
lot of disproportion between the rich and 
the poor. This so-called civilization is 
without any human purpose. I think it 
would be better for everybody to end it. 
Maybe the next one will be better. 
PLAYBOY: With a pessimist’s view such as 
yours, how can you believe there is a God? 
JUMBLATT: Ah! There is a God, or a kind 
of universal justice. But I don’t attach 
much importance to rituals, be they Chris- 
tian or Moslem. I just think there should 
be some kind of universal rules or justice. 
PLAYBOY: Such as the Ten Command- 
ments? 
JUMBLATT: No. The Ten Commandments 
were too brief and restricted to one people. 
No, that’s not enough. 
PLAYBOY: Tell us more about the mingling 
of your religion and your politics. You 
believe in both Islam and Plato’s Repub- 
lic. How can the two coexist? 
JUMBLATT: We have two approaches to the 
world. In our social, or political, ap- 
proach, we have to live, to adapt ourselves 
to the environment we live in. As for the 
religious, or philosophical, approach, that 
is something else. That is the concern of 
the individual. 
PLAYBOY: And so you, in effect, believe in 
persisting within a world you can’t 
Leiner; 





JUMBLATT: We can’t change it. We are just 
a small minority. We can’t impose our 
will on others, because the world is also 
hostile. Many times throughout history, 
the Druse were persecuted by those 
around them. We are always under pres- 
sure. We are not part of orthodox Islam. It 
is this history of diversity, incidentally, 
that prevents Westerners from under- 
standing this part of the world. 

PLAYBOY: How distorted is our picture of 
the Arabs and why is there distortion? 
JUMBLATT: You in the States cannot accept 
the fact that Arabs have rights. You see 
the Arabs only through your friends 
in the Arab world. You Aave friends there; 
some are nice, but some are not so nice. 
PLAYBOY: What responsibility do you 
think America has for making sure Arabs 
have their rights? 

JUMBLATT: As Arabs, we have made the 
big mistake of begging you for our rights. 
Nobody will give you your rights if you 
beg. You have to get them. But some 
people in the Arab world always beg for 
their rights, which is stupid. 

ptayBoY: To which Arab states are you 
referring? 

JUMBLATT:; The so-called moderates. 
Egypt. Under Nasser, Egypt was all right, 
but not now. Saudi Arabia. The Saudis 
are terribly, terribly influenced by the 
United States. King Hussein of Jordan is 
a nice chap, but he has a weak kingdom. 
PtayBoY: Do you think Hussein will 
fall? 

JUMBLATT: No. He has a strong regime 
and is doing his best for his people; it is 
economically that he is very weak. 
PLAYBOY: You've conspicuously omitted 
Syria. What is its relation to the U.S.? 
JUMBLATT: I told you it is possible to go 
two ways: Either you get your rights by 
begging or you assert yourself. Syria has 
asserted itself, which is good. That doesn’t 
mean that Syria is anti-American. 
PLAYBOY: The regime there has demon- 
strated some dramatic anti-American sen- 
timent recently, wouldn't you agree? 
JUMBLATT; ‘That is because the Americans 
have demonstrated quite a lot of hostility 
and brutality toward the Syrians. 
PLAYBOY: That's open to question. The 
hostility against the U.S. in certain Arab 
states seems deeply rooted Why do you 
think the anti-Americanism 

JUMBLATT; The basic issue is still the Pal- 
estinian one. America is a superpower 
just protecting its own interests. It doesn’t 
really care about other people and nations. 
Other people sense that 

PLAYBOY: Ian’) the issue more basic, more 
practical? Doesn't it come down to Ameri- 
can involvement with the economics of the 
region—te oil? 

JUMBLATT; To what extent are the States 
dependent on the oil of the Middle Eas? 
What do we Arabs get back from the sale 
of that oil? Some millions of dollars wo be 
spent stupidly in the desert. Or on certain 
castles. Or Swiss bank accounts. Or in 
American investments. 








PLAYBOY: Many Westerners are accus- 
tomed to the stereotype of the wealthy 
Arab loaded with petrodollars. You obvi- 
ously see it differently. 
JUMBLATT: We Arabs have a small minori- 
ty with money. The rest of us are desper- 
ately poor—not to say dying of hunger. 
Look at Egypt, at the Sudan. 
PLAYBOY: So from your point of view, 
American policy in the Middle East has 
been misdirected? 
JUMBLATT: Up till now, yes, because you 
are not able to understand our society and 
you don’t have a consistent policy for 
Lebanon or the rest of the Middle East. 
You change from election to election. 
PLayBoY: Could anything have been done 
to turn the tide after the Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon? If Americans had occupied the 
Shuf Mountains—your part of Leba- 
non—right after the Israeli pull-out, could 
there have been peace? 
JUMBLATT: I don’t think so. It would have 
been too late. When the Israelis withdrew, 
tension between us and the Phalangists 
was very high. And now there are no more 
Phalangists in the Shuf. 
PLAYBOY: Did you have any idea that the 
invasion would take place? 
JUMBLATT: We were expecting it, 1 was in 
the States in February 1982, and Phil 
Habib told me not to play with fire. He 
said that if the Palestinians did anything 
in the south, Israel would invade. 
PLAYBOY: You're saying that you were 
tipped off by Habib in Washington? 
JUMBLATT: We were not expecting such a 
large-scale invasion. We thought it would 
be limited to the south—not to the whole 
of Lebanon; not to Mount Lebanon or 
West Beirut. 
PLAYBOY: Briefly, what changes have to be 
made in Lebanon to achieve peace? 
JUMBLATT: The basic thing in Lebanon is 
to achieve an acceptable political compro- 
mise whereby everybody feels he has full 
rights and obligations. The big problem of 
the Lebanese is that one minority—the 
Maronites—has all the power. 
Ppiaysoy, Whai do you Druse want? 
JUMBLATT, We want to share power with 
the Maronites. They want absolute power 
in all fields—economic, military, political. 
We would be glad to share power through 
a compromise—not a bloody one. 
AYBOY: And if you cannot compromise? 
JUMBLATT, If we, as Lebanese, are unable 
to setthe our internal problems peacefully, 
Lebanon will just disappear. It will just be 
swallowed up by the Syrians and by the 
Israelis. 
MAYBOY, What is your final assessment? 
JUMBLATT, What will happen will just be. 
But let's have dinner first 

[Twelve hours after this “Interview” 
wows commpleted, Jumblatt walked out of the 
talks to return to Lebanon, saying to 
reporters, “Get your sandbags ready.” The 
cease-fire ended and fighting in Lebanon 


continues] 
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p label with the anewer hy writing to: Johnnie 
Walker Red Hot Line Question and Label. P.O. 
Box 3556, Syosset. N.Y 11775, Requests must 
be received by June 30, 1984 
2 Enter as often as you wish, but each entry 
must be mailed separately, to: Johnnie Walker 
Red “Hot Line” Sweepstakes, PO. Box 3600, 
‘Syonset, N.Y. 11775. Entries must be received by 
July 15, 1984, The Grand Prize winner will be 
selected in a random drawing from all correct 
and eligible entries received. The Grand Prize 
winner will receive $25,000 in cash. Addition- 
ally, the Grand Prize Winner will be called and a 
Bonus Prize of $20,000 will be awarded if he or 
ithe can answer # special question about informa- 
tion contained on the Johnnie Walker Red Label. To 
obtain a Johnnie Walker Red Label by mail, follow 
the directions in Rule #1 
3. A Display Prize of $5,000 will be awarded to the 
Grand Prize Winner if his or her entry contains the prize 
phrase which appears on the displays found at participat- 
ing retailers. You may obtain a copy of the phrase by writ- 
ing to: Johnnie Walker Red Display Prize Phrase, PO. Box 
9573, Syosset, N.Y. 11775. Requests for the Prize Phrase 
must be received by June 30. 1984 
4. In addition, « random dr: 
consumers who will be called and asked a question about 
information contained on the Johnnie Walker Red Label. 
100 correct and eligible consumers will be awarded a First 
Prize cordless telephone. To obtain a Johnnie Walker Red 
Label by mail, follow the directions in Rule #1 
5, Grand Prize and First Prizes will be awarded and winners 
notified by mail. Bonus Prize and Display Prize will be 
awarded if correctly answered. Only one prize to a family or 
household. Prizes are non-transferable and no substitutions 
are allowed. Random drawings will be conducted by National 
Judging Institute, Inc., an independent judging organization 
whose decisions are final. The odds of winning will be deter 
mined by the number of correctly answered entries and phone 
call questions. Taxes, if any, are the responsibility of the indi 
vidual winners. Winners may be asked to execute an affidavit 
of eligibility and release 
6 ‘open to residents of the U.S. of legal drinking 
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Sweepstakes 
‘age in the state of their home residence as of May 1, 1984, 
except employees and their families of Somerset Importers. 


Lid., its affiliates, subsidiaries, Licensed alcoholic beverage 
wholesalers and retailers, advertising and promotion agen 
cies and their affiliates and subsidiaries. This offer is void 
in OH, PA, TX, UT, OK, and wherever prohibited or re- 
stricted, and subject to ali federal. state, and local laws and 
regulations. 

7. For a list of major prize winners, send a stamped, self 
addressed envelope to: Johnnie Walker Red Winners List, PO. 
Box 3594, Syosset, N.Y. 11775. 

Blended Scotch Whisky, 86.8 Proof. Imported By Somerset 
Importers, Ltd. NY. NY. © 1984 
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THE SHORT LIFE AND FAST 
TIMES OF JOHN BELUSHI 


article 


By BOB WOODWARD 


‘g ohn Belushi and I grew up in 
Wheaton, Illinois, and went to 
the same high school. He gradu- 
ated in 1967, six years after I did. 

But we never met. 

In the summer of 1982, I received a call 
at The Washington Post from Pamela 
Jacklin, a sister-in-law of Belushi, who 
had died of a drug overdose three months 
earlier. She said there were many unan- 
swered questions surrounding John’s 
death, and she suggested I look into it. 
John Belushi was not a natural subject for 
my reporting; 1 had concentrated on 
Washington stories and knew very little 
about his show-business world—TV, rock 
‘n’ roll and Hollywood. But I was curious. 

During the next 18 months, I inter- 
viewed more than 270 people—217 of 
them on the record, more than 50 on back- 
ground—and the information they gave 
me makes up the core of this investigation 
into Belusht's life and death. With few 
exceptions, if any of the major figures in 
this story are present in a scene, the infor- 
mation came from them or it was generally 
confirmed by them. This applies particu- 
larly to matters regarding personal 
thoughts, feelings and states of mind. The 
quoted dialog comes directly from the par- 
ticipants as they said they recalled it. 

Belushi was an embodiment of the ener- 
gy and will of the Seventies. He could have 
been, should have been, one of those come- 
dians whose work was measured in dec- 
ades, across generations. But it wasn't. 
Why? What happened? Whatever the 


answers to those questions, his best and 
most definitive legacy is his work, He 
made us laugh; now he can make us think. 

(John Ward Anderson, a Washington 
Post staff writer, assisted with this article.) 


LATE IN THE AFTERNOON of Thursday, 
October 25, 1979, John Landis, the direc- 
tor of the Blues Brothers movie, was in a 
rage as he got up and moved across the set. 
The film crew was waiting to begin the 
next scene. It was day 64 on location, 
nearly the last day of filming in Chicago, 
and Belushi was refusing to come out of 
his private trailer. 

Like many in the movie business, 
Landis kept in close touch with the Holly- 
wood grapevine. The gossip about his 
project was painful, yet true. ‘The film was 
weeks behind schedule and millions over 
budget. Drugs were readily available on 
the set. The executives at Universal Studio 
were pressuring Landis to get control of 
his movie. They had rushed it into pro- 
duction without much thought following 
the enormous success of National Lam- 
poon’s Animal House and the Bhies 
Brothers’ hit record. 

Landis felt like a helpless onlooker in 
his own movie. His mood alternated be- 
tween giddiness and despair. He was 
eager to solve the problem of John’s irre- 
sponsibility once and for all. 

Landis reached the trailer and opened 
the door. There sat Belushi, a 5’9”, ghast- 
ly, bloated, semi-adult parody of the 
Animal House fraternity slob Bluto, his 
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character in Animal House. His curly 
black hair was disheveled; his gaze was 
fixed at a point several feet in front of his 
eyes. Cognac had been spilled all over. 
There was urine on the floor. On a table 
was a high white mound of cocaine. 

“John, you're killing yourself!” Landis 
shouted. “This is economically unfeasible. 
Do not do this to my movie!” 

John’s head bobbed up and down. 

“Don’t do this to me. Don’t do this to 
Judy. Don’t do it to yourself!” 

Belushi just stared. 

“T’m going to get the stills man and get 
pictures of this and show it to you,” Lan- 
dis threatened. 


John gave no sign, not even a shrug, . 


that he was comprehending. 

Was there no way out of this madness? 
Landis wondered. He scooped up the 
white powder, carried it over to the toilet 
and flushed it. 

John stood unsteadily, muttering, and 
began advancing on Landis—220 pounds 
to Landis’ 165. Landis made a tight fist, 
reeled back and hit John square in the 
face. John went down. Landis didn’t 
know who was more surprised, but he 
thought, My God, I just slugged the star of 
my movie—a friend and collaborator— 
and he’s big enough to kill me. 

John didn’t get up; he didn’t move. He 
lowered his head and burst into tears. 
“I’m so ashamed, so, so ashamed.” He 
rose, trembling, and threw his arms 
around Landis. “Please understand!” 

Landis didn’t. What was John finding 
in drugs? So much was being placed in 
jeopardy—career, family, life itself. Why? 
he asked. 

“I need it. I need it,” John replied 
weakly. “You couldn’t possibly under- 
and 

Judy Belushi, John’s wife, arrived at 
John’s trailer about two hours later, just 
as the sun was setting. John was asleep. 
He woke up a few minutes later and 
poured out his story, He'd been downtown 
in Chicago when a call had come at four 
pM, ordering him out to the set at once for 
a dusk shot; he didn’t get on the road until 
4:30 and got caught in the rush-hour traf- 
fic and was late. 

Judy tried to downplay the incident. 

“You don’t understand,” John said, on 
the verge of tears. “You don’t understand 
what they’ve done. . . . They've humiliated 
me.” He did not say that Landis had hit 
him but simply that Landis was placing 
all the blame and guilt for the delay on 
him. John felt betrayed, particularly after 
all the times he’d spent waiting to do a 
scene or being called for no reason. The 
movie was a disorganized mess. 

“They can’t treat me like this,” John 
said. “I’ve been working too hard. They 
can’t blame me for fucking the whole day, 
costing them money.” He said he wanted 
some cocaine. 

“No,” Judy said. 





“T've got to have it. I can’t possibly do 
this scene without it.” But the cocaine had 
been flushed down the toilet. John took 
out more cognac and beer and began 
drinking fast. When Landis came back to 
the trailer to say John had to come for the 
scene, John screamed, “Fuck you! I’m not 
ready. Get out of here or I'll kill you!” 
Landis hesitated, then left. 

Given the mood in the trailer, Judy 
decided to join John in drinking the 
cognac and beer. You either joined John 
or were quickly left behind. 

All John’s friends learned that sooner or 
later. Carrie Fisher, for one, was pleased 
with her role as his girlfriend in the 
movie—in real life, she was in love with his 
partner, Dan Aykroyd—but Belushi’s drug 
problem was completely out of control. 

“I'm an addict!” he had once shouted at 
her. He didn't mean drugs. He was refer- 
ring to his life, the excitement, the possi- 
bility of more. 

Fisher and Belushi formed a close rel: 
tionship. She was attracted to his inability 
to handle his own intensity, enrolling 
everyone around him. “/'ve got an idea!” 
he would yell with conviction. John 
seemed always to be starting a club. Intui- 
tively, he could gather up all the loose 
energy in the room, amplify it and change 
everything. Fisher trusted in him; she 
couldn’t find it in herself to judge him. 

John could get her to try almost any- 
thing. She didn’t like liquor, but John got 
her to drink some Kentucky bourbon. And 
once they smoked some opium together. 

She figured John was taking about four 
grams of cocaine a day, but it was difficult 
to tell. He had so much that she would kid 
him, “Hey, give us some.” He usually did. 
Fisher knew both the appeal and the 
dreadful toll of drugs. Her father, Eddie 
Fisher, had been addicted to shooting 
speed for more than a dozen years. 

As Judy was trying to reduce John's 
drug intake, she had laid down a law at 
the Blues Bar, which John and Aykroyd 
had reopened as a private retreat in Chi- 
cago. “No coke at the bar.” Judy would 
argue to people offering cocaine, “I know 
you don’t want to hurt John.” 

One night at the bar, Fisher was asked 
to keep an eye on John. He pulled out a 
big stash of coke and passed it to her. “You 
want some blow?” he asked. 

“Should you be doing that?” she re- 
plied, trying to be a good enforcer. 

“You want some or not?” John 
screamed. 

She decided to let others play cop. That 
role wasn’t for her. 

. 

On Saturday, October 27, Landis 
filmed the final scene in Chicago, the 
blowing up of a gas station; and on Sun- 
day, the cast and crew headed for Los 
Angeles for three more months of filming 
and technical work to complete the film. 

After spending several nights at The 








Beverly Hills Hotel, John and Judy 
moved into Candice Bergen’s house, 
which they rented for $2000 a month. It 
was a small, elegant cottage/cabin hidden 
in several dozen acres of woods in Cold- 
water Canyon, 15 minutes from Universal 
Studio, where they were filming. 

On Friday night, November ninth, 
John and Judy went over to the house of 
Ron Wood of The Rolling Stones and 
free-based cocaine for the first time. Wood 
wrote out the instructions of how to heat 
and purify street cocaine and then inhale 
the fumes. They left early, about 1:30 am 
‘Judy wrote in her diary, “Good time. We 
need to blow out every once in a while.” 

‘The filming proceeded at a reasonable 
pace through Christmas. On New Year's 
Eve, the Belushis’ third wedding anniver- 
sary, they gave a party at their house with 
three cases of champagne. Unexpected 
guests included Cher and California gov- 
ernor Jerry Brown. John turned 31 on 
January 24. 

The filming took another week, and on 
February 1, 1980, Landis figured he had 
enough to put the movie together. 

Soon after, John disappeared. No one 
had any idea where he had gone, not Judy 
nor Landis nor Aykroyd. 

At any moment, Landis expected to 
hear a news broadcast: “ John Belushi, the 
famous comedian, was found dead. . . .” A 
few days later, John popped up, acting as 
if nothing had happened and seemingly 
unaware of the anguish he had caused. 
Landis felt obligated to make a serious 
effort to do something and called Judy. He 
told her that John needed help, that they 
had to get him treated, hospitalized, de- 
toxed—formally committed if necessary. 

Judy agreed; she'd do anything to stop 
him. Moderation hadn't worked. 

That spring, in New York, after Judy 
talked seriously about committing him to a 
hospital, John agreed instead to hire a 
personal bodyguard to help control his 
drug use. He heard about a former Secret 
Service agent who had successfully helped 
the Eagles’ lead guitarist, Joe Walsh. 

Richard G. Wendell, called Smokey 
because of the bear tattoos on his arms, 
‘was just tall enough and heavy enough to 
be physically impressive but not overbear- 
ing. With seven years in the Secret Service 
and the Executive Protection Agency, 
Smokey, 34, was a professional watcher, a 
proven drug enforcer. Walsh recom- 
mended him highly, then, half-joking, 
warned Smokey, “I may have done the 
worst thing in your life for you and your 
family. I’ve set you up with John Belushi.” 

“I don’t really know him,” Smokey 
replied, though he had met John briefly 
with Walsh months earlier in Chicago. 

“John doesn’t know John,” Walsh 
said. 

Bernie Brillstein, John’s manager, 
agreed to pay Smokey $1000 a week, plus 

(continued on page 76) 





“You call that cuddling?” 


article By ANDREW TOBIAS 


A COUPLE OF PLAYBOY edilors were sitting 
around j ------ o-— (can we talk?) 
and they suddenly realized. 

Here you all are, just out of school, pre- 
paring to take your places in the Real 
World, and you are ready for it, sexwise, 
having had four years of PLAYBOY, and you 
know how to mix all the right drinks and 
assemble the right stereo components and 
dress for success, but what do you know 
about money? How are you going to make 
it Out There if you don’t know about mon- 
ey? In Bulgaria, you don’t need money, 
but Out There, you do. 

“How about an article telling readers 
everything they need to know about mon- 
ey?” the editors suggested. 

“A whole article?” I asked. 


out and play, like the other kids. 

Bonds. When you borrow money, it’s 
called an auto loan. When G.M. borrows 
money, it’s called a bond issue. Bonds are 
nothing more than 1.0.U.’s. They are 
issued with “face values” of $1000. Their 
“coupon rates” are the annual interest 
they pay (though it is paid semiannual- 
ly). If a $1000 G.M. bond with an 
8 percent coupon is “76% bid,” that means 
(A) it pays $40 every six months and 
(B) even though it will be redeemed for 
$1000 at maturity, all you can get for it 
today is 76% cents on the dollar 
($762.50). 

Bearer bonds. Bearer bonds are not 
issued in your name—they are unregis- 
tered—so anyone who shows up bearing 
them (as in “Damn, dese bonds is heavy!”) 


MONEY 101: TERMS 
OF ENRICHMENT 


everything you need to know to be a financial adult 


“And could you have it ready for July?” 
they replied. 

“Your mother,” I said. 

And so, alphalogibetically: 

Annual reports. Like parents’ day at 
camp. Everything is made to look as 
appealing as possible, but the counselors 
know different. 

If you are going to read them, start at 
the back. Read the auditor’s opinion first 
(beware the words except for and subject 
to), footnotes second (beware the words 
buxom and buttocks), financial statements 
third (beware parentheses; they indicate 
losses) and only then the illustrated narra- 
tive in the front. 

But as you won't be able to analyze the 
report any better than a pro—who got all 
this info months ago—why bother? Go 





Prasurerel the United States, ¢ 


is presumed to own them. However, rath- 
er than make you show up with the bonds 
every six months, bond issuers append 
coupons to the certificate—40 of them in 
the case of a 20-year bond—so that you 
can just clip the proper coupon and depos- 
it it with your bank. Some people still clip 
coupons, but most entrust their holdings to 
their brokers and leave the coupon clip- 
ping to a computer. 

Borrowing. The only way you can 
make money borrowing at 14 percent is 
if you have a way to invest that money at 
15 percent. This is a notion few seem 
to grasp. True, interest is tax deductible 
and capital appreciation is partially 
tax-free. And a lot of money has been 
made—or at least spared from tax—on 
the difference. But borrowing at 14 per- 


cent (pretax) in hope of, say, 11 percent 
(after tax) is a risky way to get rich 

Bankruptcy. A way to steal from soci- 
ety without serious penalty. Lots of people 
now advertise how painless and advanta- 
geous it is (it’s advantageous for them 
They get a fee). 

Bankruptcy resulting from catastrophic 
illness or some similar calamity is a differ- 
ent matter, morally valid. But that’s not 
what the ads are about 

Bucket shops. In Colonial days, these 
were located mostly in suburban shopping 
malls and sold nothing but buckets, bar- 
rels and—in the larger malls—vats. Now- 
adays, bucket shops are located in large 
rooms on low floors of Florida and Okla- 
homa office buildings and sell, by phone, 
commodity options, oil-lease lottery tickets 








and penny mining shares that will soon be 
worthless, or already are. If a guy calls 
you on the phone and offers to send an 
illustrated brochure promising Great 
Wealth, by all means accept! And then 
send him your $5000, even though he’s a 
total stranger who's reading his sales pitch 
from a script, because this could be your 
lucky day. This could be the one such offer 
in all of recorded time that works out just 
the way the salesman says it will 

Big board. Not to be confused with Big 
Bird or bedboard: the august New York 
Stock Exchange. 

The Amex. Should by rights be known 
as the Little Board but is actually known 
as the Curb: the American Stock Ex- 
change. (Not to be confused with AMEX, 
short for Shearson-Hayden-Stone- 





IDS-Fireman’s Fund-Boston Company- 
Balcor - Safra - Robinson - Humphrey/ 
American Express.) 

O.T.C. Over the Counter. Stocks not 
traded on one of the major exchanges (or 
the Pacific, Boston, Philadelphia or Mid- 
west exchangelets) are traded by “market 
makers,” linked by phones and computers, 
“over the counter.” Not to be confused 
with G.T.C., which stands for “good till 
canceled” (as when your broker asks, “Is 
this order to buy 1000 Orfo at 2% for the 
day only or good till canceled?”) 

NASDAQ. The National Association 
of Securities Dealers Automated Quota- 
tions system. Over-the-counter stocks 
aren't traded on an exchange, but thou- 
sands of them—including plenty of small, 
thinly capitalized outfits—are “on NAS- 


$3000 of short-term losses may be de- 
ducted, dollar for dollar, from your ordi- 
nary income, with the remainder carried 
forward to future years. But only half 
your long-term losses are deductible. 

Basis. The amount on which your gain 
or loss is figured. Ordinarily, it is your 
purchase price. But what if you inherited 
the asset? (These days, your basis would 
be its appraised value as of the date of 
death.) Or depreciated it? (Your basis is 
lowered by the amount of depreciation.) 
Or improved it? (Your basis is increased 
by the cost of the improvements.) The sec- 
ond year of law school is devoted entirely 
to this paragraph. 

Common stocks. The foundation of the 
economy, the source of corporate capital; 
also known as equities. Shares of stock 
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DAQ,” meaning that your broker can 
punch their symbols into the terminal on 
his desk and tell you, “It’s one and 
an eighth bid, but our people are confident 
it'll come back.” 

Capital gains. You buy something, 
then sell it for more. The difference is a 
capital gain (unless you are in business to 
buy and sell it; then the difference, net of 
expenses, is called income). There are 
short-term gains and long-term gains, de- 
pending on whether you owned the stock 
or bond or horse or house more than a 
year. Currently, 60 percent of a long-term 
gain is exempt from tax. (See also ill- 
gotten gains.) 

Capital losses. You buy something, then 
sell it for less. The difference should teach 
you a lesson but probably won't. Up to 





represent shares of corporate ownership— 
though management frequently tends to 
forget that. 

Debt and equity. The typical company 
will be funded with two kinds of capital 
Money the owners paid in to get the busi- 
ness going (along with profits they decided 
to leave in to help the business grow)— 
called equity. And borrowed money that 
must some day be paid back—debt 

A firm's debt-to-equity ratio is thus a 
fundamental measure of its solidity. A 
firm that has $20,000,000 in debt and 
$10,000,000 in equity (a nerve-chilling 
two-to-one ratio) is far less solid, other 
things being equal, than one with 
$5,000,000 in debt and $25,000,000 in 
equity (a debt/equity ratio of .2). 

Bidand asked. Ask fora price Out There 


and you get a question: Are you buying 
or selling? A stock or a bond that’s quoted 
“74, 76” is “$74 bid, $76 asked.” I’m try- 
ing to find a country where that means 
you can buy it for $74 or sell it for $76, but 
so far, every place I’ve been, it works the 
other way around. Maybe Bulgaria. 

Long and short. If you own 150 shares 
of G.M., you are “long G.M.” If you've 
sold 150 shares of G.M. that you don’t 
own (and will thus some day have to buy 
back), you are “short G.M.” 

When you short a stock, you borrow it 
from your broker in order to sell it. You 
get none of the cash for selling it (the bro- 
ker keeps that, plus the interest it earns), 
but you do make a profit if, when you go 
to buy it back, it costs less than what you 
paid. There’s no time limit within which 





you must return the stock to your bro- 
ker—it’s not like a library book—and, in 
fact, the longer you're short, the happier 
the broker is, because he’s earning interest 
on the proceeds of your sale. Currently, 
with about 200,000,000 shares short, at 
perhaps $25 each, the brokerage commu- 
nity is earning interest on five billion dol- 
lars in customer short sales and passing on 
not a penny of it to customers (except to a 
scant few powerful ones who have the 
muscle to demand it). I realize this is 
much more than you ever wanted to know 
about the subject, but it accounts for half a 
billion dollars a year in profit to Wall 
Street, so I’m telling you anyway 

Now. If the stock you're short pays a 
dividend, you don’t get it—you pay it. 
Your broker (continued on page 148 ) 
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his father was a tyrant. and we rooted 


for the boy to slug the son of a bitch 


fiction by 


RAY BRADBURY 


\OMPANY, TENSHUN?” 
Snap. 
“Company, forward—harch!" 
Thump, thump. 

“Company, halt!” 

Thump, rattle, clump. 

“Eyes right.” 

Whisper. 

“Eyes left.” 

Rustle. 

“About face!” 

‘Thump, scrape, thump. 

In the sunlight, a long time ago, the 
man shouted and the company obeyed. By 
a hotel pool under a Los Angeles sky in 
the summer of 1952, there was the drill 
sergeant, and there stood his team. 

“Eyes front! Head up! Chin in! Chest 
out! Stomach sucked in! Shoulders back, 
damn it, back!” 

Rustle, whisper, murmur, scratch, 
silence. 

And the drill sergeant walked forward, 
dressed in bathing trunks, by the edge 
of that pool to fix his cold blue-water 
gaze on his company, his squad, his team, 
his—— 

Son. 

A boy of nine or ten, standing stiffly 
upright, staring arrow-straight ahead at 
military nothings, shoulders starched, as 
his father paced, circling him, barking 
commands, leaning in at him, mouth 
crisply enunciating the words. Both father 
and son were dressed in bathing togs and, 
a moment before, had been cleaning the 
pool area, arranging towels, sweeping 
with brooms. But now, just before noon: 

“Company! By the numbers! One, 
two!” 

“Three, four!” cried the boy. 

“One, two!” shouted the father. 

“Three, four!” 

“Company, halt, shoulder arms, pre- 
sent arms, tuck that chin, square those 
toes, hup!” 

The memory came and went like a bad- 
ly projected film in an old rerun cinema. 
Where had it come from, and why? 

I was on a train heading north from Los 
Angeles to San Francisco. I was in the bar 
car, alone, late at night, save for the bar- 
man and a young-old stranger who sat 
directly across from me, drinking his sec- 
ond martini. 

The old memory had come from him. 

Nine feet away, his hair, his face, his 
startled blue-and-wounded eyes had sud- 
denly cut the time stream and sent me back. 

In and out of focus, I was on the train, 
then beside that pool, watching the 
hurt, bright gaze of this man across the 
aisle, hearing his father 30 years lost and 
watching the son, 5000 afternoons ago, 
wheeling and pivoting, turning and freez- 
ing, presenting imaginary arms, shoul- 
dering imaginary rifles. 

“°Tenshun!” barked the father. 

“Shun!” echoed the son. 

“My God,” whispered Sid, my best 
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friend, lying beside me in the hot noon 
light, staring. 

“My God, indeed,” I muttered. 

“How long has this been going on?” 

“Years, maybe. Looks that way. 
Years.” 

“Hut, two!” 

“Three, four!” 

A church clock nearby struck noon; 
time to open the pool liquor bar. 

“Company ... harch!” 

A parade of two, the man and the boy 
strode across the tiles toward the half- 
locked gates on the open-air bar. 

“Company, halt. Ready! Free locks! 
Hut!” 

‘The boy snapped the locks wide. 

“Hut!” 

‘The boy flung the gate aside, jumped 
back, stiffened, waiting. 

“Bout face, forward, harch!” 

When the boy had almost reached the 
rim of the pool and was about to fall in, 
the father, with the wriest of smiles, 
called, quietly, “Halt.” 

‘The son teetered on the edge of the 





pool. 

“Goddamn,” whispered Sid. 

The father left his son there, standing 
skeleton stiff and flagpole erect, and went 
away. 

Sid jumped up suddenly, staring at 
this. 

“Sit down,” I said. 

“Christ, is he going to leave the kid just 
waiting there?” 

“Sit down, Sid.” 

“Well, for God's sake, 
human!” 

“He's not your son, Sid,” I said quietly. 
“You want to start a real fight?” 

“Yeah!” said Sid. “Damn it!” 

“Tt wouldn't do any good.” 

“Yes, it would. I'd like 
hell——” 

“Look at the boy's face, Sid.” 

Sid looked and began to slump. 

‘The son, standing there in the burning 
glare of sun and water, was proud. The 
way he held his head, the way his eyes 
took fire, the way his naked shoulders car- 
ried the burden of goad or instruction, was 
all pride. 

It was the logic of that pride that finally 
caved Sid in. Weighted with some small 
despair, he sank back down to his knees. 

“Are we going to have to sit here all 
afternoon and watch this dumb game 
of ”—Sid’s voice rose in spite of himself — 
“Simon says?” 

The father heard. In the midst of stack- 
ing towels on the far side of the pool, 
he froze. The muscles on his back played 
like a pinball machine making sums. 
Then he turned smartly, veered past his 
son, who still stood balanced a half inch 
from the pool’s rim, gave him a glance, 
nodded with intense, scowling approval 
and came to cast his iron shadow over Sid 
and myself. 


that’s in- 


to beat 


“I will thank you, sir,” he said quietly, 
“to keep your voice down, to not confuse 
my son——” 

“PIL say any damn thing I want!” Sid 
started to get up. 

“No, sir, you will not.” The man 
pointed his nose at Sid; it might just as 
well have been a gun. “This is my pool, 
my turf. I have an agreement with the 
hotel: Its territory stops out there by the 
gate. If I'm to run a clean, tucked-in shop, 
it is to be with total authority. Any dissi- 
dents—out. Bodily. On the gymnasium 
wall inside you'll find my jujitsu, black- 
belt, boxing and rifle-marksman certifi- 
cates. If you try to shake my hand, I will 
break your wrist. If you sneeze, I will 
crack your nose. One word and your den- 
tal surgeon will need two years to reshape 
your smile. Company, 'tenshun!” 

The words all flowed together. 

His son stiffened at the rim of the 


pool. 

“Forty laps! Hut!” 

“Hut!” cried the boy, and leaped. 

His body’s striking the water and his 
beginning to swim furiously stopped Sid 
from further outrage. Sid shut his eyes. 

The father smiled at Sid and turned 
to watch the boy churning the summer 
waters to a foam. 

“There’s everything I never was,” he 
said. “Gentlemen.” 

He gave us a curt nod and stalked 
away. 

Sid could only run and jump into the 
pool. He did 20 laps himself. Most of 
the time, the boy beat him. When Sid 
came out and threw himself down, the 
blaze was gone from his face. 

“Christ,” he muttered, his face buried 
in his towel, “someday, that boy must haul 
off and murder that son of a bitch!” 

“As a Hemingway character said,” I 
replied, watching the son finish his 35th 
lap, “wouldn’t it be nice to think so?” 

. 

‘The final time, the last day I ever saw 
them, the father was still marching about 
briskly, emptying ashtrays (no one could 
empty them the way Ae could), straighten- 
ing tables, aligning chairs and lounges in 
military rows and arranging fresh white 
towels on’ benches in crisp, mathematical 
stacks. Even the way he swabbed the deck 
was geometrical. In all his marching and 
going, fixing and realigning, only on occa- 
sion did he snap his head up, flick a gaze 
to make sure his squad, his platoon, his 
company still stood frozen by the hour, a 
boy like a ramrod guidon, his hair blowing 
in the summer wind, eyes straight to the 
late-afternoon horizon, mouth clamped, 
chin tucked, shoulders back. 

I could not help myself. Sid was long 
gone. I waited on the balcony of the hotel 
overlooking the pool, having a final drink, 
not able to take my gaze off the marching 
father and the statue son. At dusk, the 
father double-timed it to the outer gate 


and, almost as an afterthought, called over 
his shoulder: 
Squad 


“°Tenshun! 
two—” 

“Three, four!” cried the boy. 

The boy strode through the gate, feet 
clubbing the cement as if he wore boots. 
He marched off toward the parking lot 
as his father snap-locked the gate with 
a robot’s ease, took a fast scan around, 
raised his stare, saw me and hesitated. His 
eyes burned over my face. I felt my shoul- 
ders go back, my chin drop, my shoulders 
flinch. To stop it, I lifted my drink, waved 
it carelessly at him and drank. 

What will happen, I thought, in the 
years ahead? Will the son grow up to kill 
his old man or beat him up or just run 
away to know a ruined life, always march- 
ing to some unheard shout of “Hut!” or 
“Harch!” but never “At ease!”? 

Or, I thought, drinking, would the boy 
raise sons himself and just yell at them on 
hot noons by far pools in endless years? 
Would he one day stick a pistol in his 
mouth and kill his father the only way he 
knew how? Or would he marry and have 
no sons and thus bury all shouts, all drills, 
all sergeants? Questions, half-answers, 
more questions. 

My glass was empty. The sun had gone 
and the father and his son with it. 

But now, in the flesh, straight across 
from me on this late-night train heading 
north for unlit destinations, one of them 
had returned. There he was, the kid him- 
self, the raw recruit, the child of the father 
who shouted at noon and told the sun to 
rise or set. 

Merely alive? Half-alive? All alive? 

I wasn't sure. 

But there he sat, 30 years later, a 
young-old or old-young man, sipping his 
third martini. 

By now, I realized that my glances were 
becoming much too constant and embar- 
rassing. I studied his _ bright-blue, 
wounded eyes, for that was what they 
were—wounded—and at last took cour- 
age and spoke: 

“Pardon me,” I said. “This may seem 
silly, but—— Thirty years back, I swam 
weekends at the Ambassador Hotel, 
where a military man tended the pool with 
his son. He—well. Are you that son?” 

The young-old man across from me 
thought for a moment, looked me over 
with his shifting eyes and at last smiled 
quietly. 

“I,” he said, “am that son. Come on 
over.” 

We shook hands. I sat and ordered a 
round for us, as if we were celebrating 
something or holding a wake; nobody 
seemed to know which. After the barman 
delivered the drinks, I said, “To 1952, a 
toast. A good year? Bad year? Here's to it, 
anyway!” 

We drank and the young-old man said, 

(concluded on page 142) 


right. One, 








AD VENTURES WITH ROBIN 


madison avenue’s miss avener is her own best advertisement 


art, it’s Madison Avenue. Here, in the high- 

pressure capital of advertising, everythin 
best, the biggest, the hottest. So when we | 
that Madison Avenue had its own most 
tiful woman—and that she was a real, 
a-week ad lady—we had to check it out. Which is 
how we met the remarkable Robin Avener. That’s 


I F THERE'S any place where hype is raised to high 










“I love this job because every day's different,” says 
Robin. Between scheduling commercials and preparing 
scripts for a day's shoot, she stops by a Manhattan 
recording studio to check the story boards for one of 
Ogilvy & Mather’s forthcoming television commercials. 
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To escape from Mad Avenue’s madness, Robin checks out a few of Manhattan's pleasures—lunch in 
Greenwich Village, flower shopping in SoHo—before returning to help a friend dub a video in the studio 
“Music's in my blood,” she says. “That's why I have a thing for musicians and artists. Without them, my life 
would be like a bag of lollipops with all the red ones missing, just those dull greens and oranges. Boring!” 





assistant producer Avener, by 
the way, at Ogilvy & Mather 
Partners, one of New York’s 
most prestigious _ advertising 
agencies. Not a bad spot for a 
28-year-old. “O. & M. is a great 
place to work,” Robin. says. 
“We're like a family. The people 
are open-minded, fair, always 
there when you need them. It’s a 
great teaching agency, and in my 
time here, I’ve learned every- 
thing from video editing and 
handling recording sessions to 
setting shooting schedules and 
helping prepare commercials.” 
Robin thrives on that kind of 
variety. She grew up in Levit- 
town, New York, and moved to 
Denver—on her own—at the 
age of 18. “Denver was a perfect 
place for me. It was new; I'd 
never seen it. I decided to go on a 
Thursday night and left Friday 
morning.” 

Two years later, Robin and 
her sister, Leslie, decided to start 
their own business in Florida. 
The business just happened to be 
selling high-temperature and ex- 
otic metals—you know, the stuff 
from which they make missiles 
“There we were, in our bikinis 
by the pool, dealing on the phone 
to Boeing and Hughes and the 
U.S. Navy. Do you know how 
many weekends I spent rewrap- 
ping six-foot bars of molybde- 
num in my living room?” 

Back in New York, she joined 
an all-women rock band and 
worked in a recording studio 
before joining O. & M. as a sec- 








retary. That was three years 
and as many promotions, ago. “I 
thrive on the creative work I do 
because I need a lot of intellectu- 
al stimulation.” When she’s not 
slaving over a hot campaign 
Robin spends her time with her 
boyfriend, a composer of elec- 
tronic music. “He’s really in- 
spiring. He’s successful, knows 
what he wants; there’s a wonder- 
ful, wonderful quiet confidence 
about him, and that helps 
give me strength.” Although she 
plans to stay at O. & M., Robin 
admits she’d like to try the other 
side of the camera. A woman of 
her word, she recently started 
taking classes in stand-up come- 
dy. “I get real bored unless I take 
risks once in a while. I'd rather 
do something and find out what 
happens than sit around and 
wonder the rest of my life.” 





“I need time to be by myself, but to me, life doesn’t make sense without somebody in it to share it with, to reflect off, to compete with and kid 


around with. | really want a partner—I'm loyal, and | really need to be close enough to another person to be vulnerable. But I'd much rather be by 
myself than simply pass time with someone jf it’s not significant time.” With Robin, we can't imagine experiencing any other kind. 
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“He realized it was a question not just of moderating 
John’s cocaine use but of stopping it.” 





expenses. “It’s going to be hard,” Brill- 
stein warned. “He’s a difficult man. I’m 
sure you’re well aware of John’s problem.” 

On Wednesday, April 16, 1980, 
Smokey flew from his home in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., suburbs to New York. He 
was scheduled to meet John that afternoon 
at the Record Plant, a recording studio on 
West 44th Street. From what everyone 
had said, Smokey realized it was a ques- 
tion not just of moderating John’s cocaine 
use but of stopping it. 

Smokey went to the Record Plant about 
two that afternoon with Walsh, who had 
agreed to help John record a version of 
Gimme Some Lovin’ for the Blues Broth- 
ers movie-sound-track album. 

John came in three hours late, appar- 
ently unconcerned that he had kept 
Walsh, one of the highest-paid rock-’n’- 
roll stars, waiting. He was bouncing, fly- 
ing on cocaine, Smokey concluded. 

“Hey, oh,” John said. “What's going 
on?” 

He was wearing blue-corduroy trou- 
sers, sneakers and a double-breasted 
sports jacket that couldn’t be buttoned 
because he was so much overweight. His 
pockets were stuffed with small cups of 
Haagen-Dazs ice cream. He offered them 
around and began eating some himself. 

“Hey, Smokey,” John said, going over 
and shaking hands tentatively, giving a 
sharp glance, the Belushi stare, his eyes 
riveting and holding him. Smokey looked 
back as if to say, I know that you know 
that I know my job is to stop the drugs. It 
was a simple but clear communication. 

“Hey, processed hair,” John said to 
Smokey. 

“Yeah, mine used to look like yours 
before I fixed it,” Smokey replied. 

“One for you,” John said, walking 
away, strutting around the room rapidly 
with nervous, jerky movements. He put on 
some headphones to start the session. 

A few minutes later, a well-dressed 
stranger entered the studio. He was toting a 
fancy walking cane, escorting two women 
and carrying three bottles of champagne. 

John obviously knew the man and 
appeared very pleased to see him. A buck- 
et was brought out for the champagne. 

“This is Smokey,” John said, introduc- 
ing everyone. “He’s going to be traveling 
with me, helping me, taking care of me. 
Today’s the first day.” 

Smokey looked over the newcomers. He 
and Walsh eyed each other uncomforta- 
bly. The strangers were obviously drug 
people, Smokey concluded. He wondered 
how this was going to work. Would he be 


able to tell if some buy or drug transfer 
was taking place? 

“P've got to go to the bathroom,” John 
said, a little too smoothly. “But I'll listen 
to this first.” He put the headphones back 
on and turned away. 

The stranger immediately went to the 
bathroom and came out shortly afterward. 

Smokey darted into the bathroom with- 
out John’s noticing. In the small room, his 
hands and eyes began to search. In the 
chrome paper-towel dispenser, he found a 
small packet of cocaine. He slipped it into 
his pocket and returned to the studio. 

John finished listening and headed for 
the bathroom. After several minutes, he 
pushed open the door, rushed out frown- 
ing and walked over to the stranger. 
Smokey strained to overhear the mumbled 
conversation. 

“That’s impossible,” the stranger said 
and went to the bathroom. He came out 
looking bewildered. 

Smokey watched as John poked around 
the room. There was the usual clutter 
from a recording session—food, drinks, 
coffee, fresh cigarettes—all lying on a 
table. A Vantage blue hanging from his 
mouth, John walked over and with stud- 
ied nonchalance picked up a pack of Dun- 
hill ci 

“Let me see the cigarettes,” Smokey 
said, walking up to the table. 

“What cigarettes?” John snapped. 
“What are you talking about?” 

Smokey said he thought John smoked 
Vantages. 

“T don’t smoke these, but I want to try 
them,” John said. 

Smokey grabbed the Dunhill box and 
tightened his grip. John swung around, 
but Smokey did not let go. Neither would 
give up, and soon they tumbled to the floor 
and were wrestling each other for the box. 
Smokey finally pulled it out of John’s 
hand, stood up and flipped open the top. 
Inside was another packet of cocaine. 

John got up and ran around the room 
shouting, threatening. 

“Here’s what we are going to do,” 
Smokey said softly, addressing the stran- 
ger. “You can stay, but the more blow you 
leave around, the more expensive it’s 
going to be. I have in my possession two 
grams. I know John can afford it. It’s 
painful when you lose blow, but it’s worse 
when it’s wasted. Now, if this were Sweet 
’N Low. . . .” In one motion, Smokey 
quickly ripped open the packets, and 
before anyone could stop him, he had 
dumped the white powder into a cup of 
coffee on the table. 


John was like a pinball machine on tilt, 
out of control, and he raced into the 
soundproof recording room. Through the 
window, the others could see that he was 
throwing things around, shouting so loud- 
ly they could hear his muffled voice. 

John finally came back and motioned 
Smokey over to the side. 

“Don’t you ever! Ever again embarrass 
me like that in front of my friends!” 

Smokey explained that there would 
have been no incident if John had let him 
see the ci box. Those were the 
rules, Smokey indicated. He had to be able 
to do his job without interference. 

John glared. 

Smokey figured he had better try to get 
and hold the psychological edge as soon as 
possible, even if it meant being fired the 
first day on the job. 

John and Smokey went to a nearby 
Tralian restaurant. Smokey had worked 
with rock stars before but had never seen 
so many autograph seekers as those who 
came in a steady stream to their table. It 
was also his first chance to see John eat: 
first an antipasto, then spaghetti, ravioli, 
a main meat course and dessert. After 
dinner, they went to John’s house at 60 
Morton Street, a row house on a pretty, 
tree-lined street in Greenwich Village. On 
the first floor, which was really the base- 
ment level, John and Judy had their bed- 
room. Next to it, John had a room he 
called the Vault, a large music room with 
sophisticated stereo equipment and sound- 
proofing on the walls and door. 

John took Smokey into the Vault, shut 
the door, put on a recording and turned 
the volume way up. He looked at Smokey 
to see how he liked the sound. “Is this too 
loud?” he asked. 

Without saying anything, Smokey 
walked over to the amplifier and turned 
the volume up. 

Bored, John turned off the music and 
went up to the main floor, where there 
were a large living room and dining room. 

John said he wanted to go to the Blues 
Bar, another private bar (with the same 
name as the one in Chicago) that he and 
Aykroyd rented several blocks away. 
Smokey should call a limousine, John 
said, and while they waited, they talked 
about Smokey’s responsibilities. 

Smokey said he would get up with John 
in the morning and put him to bed at 
night; he would try to handle everything— 
credit cards, food, phones, security, travel 
arrangements, whatever John wanted. 

John seemed to relax. “Now, as far as 
myself and my problem,” he said, “I’m 
going to give you lots of ifs, ands and buts, 
and you're going to have to deal with it. I 
suppose you know in this business, drugs 
are one of the biggest problems, along 
with alcohol. Well, I’m no drinker. . . . 

“It’s hard to go back and be constantly 
funny.” He explained that there was 

(continued on page 166) 





“He said he was interested in humiliation, Shirley, so I stood him up.” 








BLONDE ON BLONDE 


we've got it made! tv's 
sexy teri copley has the hots for white 


altire By HOLLIS WAYNE 

RANKLY, if Teri Copley told us her favorite colors were red, white and blue, we’d be 
F more than happy to drop by the set of We Got It Made dressed like a barber pole. On 

that TV show, Copley plays Mickey, a live-in maid hired by two bachelors to bring 
order to their digs. With her towels, bikinis and blonde good looks, she also brings about as 
much sizzle to the small screen as it can handle, and that’s precisely why we thought she’d 
be perfect to illustrate this summer’s hot fashion statement—white on white. Aside from 
having Teri on your arm, the two ways to make sure that you’re not mistaken for a Good 
Humor man when wearing white are to cultivate a deep tan and to pay attention to the 
textures of your clothes. A waffle-patterned white jacket, for example, and a linen striped 
shirt, off-white mesh shoes and a heavy white link watchband, all work to bring character 
to the basic white look. The classic off-white-linen suit or sports jacket is also a fashion 
staple we like. But don’t tarry here; Teri awaits on the following pages. All white! 


Left: Blonde on blonde—a white-linen oversized shirt with open-mesh liner, roll collar and drop shoulder, by 
Andrew Fezza, $170; white-linen pleated slacks, by Davide Cenci, $120; and a white quartz watch with an 
enameled case and bracelet, from Matisse by the Expert Team, Ltd., $135. (Teri's sweater by Nancy Bossio; 
pedal pushers by Cascade Blanche for L'Zinger international; shoes from Eric’s; jewelry by James |. Murphy.) 




















Above: More great white hopes, including walking shorts, by 
Hannes B., $150; a knit crew-neck, by Gene Pressman & Lance 
Koresh for Basco, $190; and a white enameled metal-link watch, 
by Sutton Time, $55. (Teri's shirt and pants by Fenn, Wright & 
Manson.) Below: Two whites don’t make o wrong. At left: A twill 
jacket, by Roger Forsythe, $135; a collarless shirt, from Ruffini 
by Gianfranco Ruffini, about $115; and linen slacks, by Tattersall, 
Ltd., about $50. At right: A cotton jacket, about $240, and cot- 
ton/linen shirt, $150, both by Enrico Coveri; linen slacks, by 
Salvatore Ferragamo, $130; and moccasins, by Sperry Top-Sider, 
about $51. (Teri’s dress by Strategy; her Sachiko Uozumi earrings 
‘and Cara Croninger bracelet are both from Artwear, New York.) 


— 
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A cuddly Copley and two tailored looks in white, Below: A linen sports 
jacket with single-button front, about $365, matching slacks, about 
$165, a linen shirt, about $133, and a silk-seersucker tie, about $30, all 
from Perry Ellis Men, Lid. Right: A wool/silk/mohair pinstripe suit, 
$695, a cotton shirt, about $70, and a silk tie, about $40, all by 
Alexander Julian; plus mesh shoes, by Hush Puppies, about $25; and a 
quartz watch, from Philippe Charriol by N.A.M.S., $490, (Teri's dress 
by Bonnie Strauss; jewelry by Mark Spirito and Robert Lee Morris.) 














a harvard astrophysics major reaches 
critical mass—fighting in the golden gloves 


LIFE AS A 
STANDING 
EIGHT COUNT 


I saw it as an innocent obsession. My colleagues, my 
friends, the American Medical Association, the press and 
this aging, frustrated wrestler from the Y.M.C.A. all dis- 
agreed. “Ahhh, the boxer,” said the wrestler in his nasal 
voice, after accosting me on Broadway. “I'd get out if I were 
you. Boxing is a serious sport for blacks, not for whites. 
Better quit; otherwise, you're gonna get that Jewish nose of 
yours busted up.” He reached up, tweaked my nose and 
disappeared down the street, cackling 





WHEN I BEGAN BOXING at Harvard in the mid-Seventies, I was 
considered eccentric, not crazy. An astrophysics major who 
appeared to have a penchant for violence seemed somehow 
romantic, a perverse Seventies version of a renaissance man. 
I boxed for emotional therapy between football seasons and, 
with a few friends, had informal workouts at the Indoor 
Athletic Building, a five-story brick gymnasium that took 
up a small city block near the Charles River. On the third 
floor was the special exercise room, which doubled as the 
boxing room because hanging from its plaster ceiling was 
one of two heavy bags on campus. I had made a deal with 
Pat Melendez: I would teach him how to lift weights if he 
would teach me how to box. Pat was a Puerto Rican street 
fighter from Manhattan, a psychology and social-relations 
major at Harvard. He looked like a comfortable cross be- 
tween Burt Reynolds and Ken Norton, and he was 
charming. After four years at Harvard, a good portion of 
the students seemed to consider him a best friend. I was one 
of them. 

Our workouts began with that heavy bag. Pat would do 
hard, fast rounds, throwing hooks, crosses, combinations. I 
would do slow rounds, breathing like an asthmatic. Pat 
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would try to teach me defense: Left hand 
blocks the right cross; right hand blocks 
the left jab. His hands would barely move, 
but stili his glove would catch my jab and 
glide it by his face. He taught me to jab 
with my left and cross with my right 
instead of vice versa, the natural tendency 
for a righty. Nothing was worse, he 
explained, than repeatedly whacking 
someone with your best punch, noticing 
that he hadn’t felt it and then realizing 
that all you had left to surprise him with 
was your second-best punch. 

In our senior year, Pat trained at a gym 
in downtown Boston and cut his weight 
from the 220 he carried for football down 
to 178 to fight light heavy. His first bout 
since high school was that March, at a 
hotel in the half-dead industrial town of 
Lowell, Massachusetts. Behind the hotel’s 
lobby was a seedy night club and bar that 
could hold a couple of hundred if there 
were something to see. A boxing ring 
was set up for amateur night—maybe 
20 fights on the card, and Pat was near the 
bottom. 

His opponent was a stringy, awkward 
Italian kid from Boston’s North End. Pat 
was putting on a show for all of his Har- 
vard friends, who were sitting in the audi- 
ence wearing three-piece suits and acting 
as if a Harvard I.D. meant we should get 
preferred seating and drinks on the house. 
He was dancing like Muhammad Ali, up 
on his toes, flicking the jab out and moving 
to his left. Outclassing his opponent. Then 
he danced into a right hook and went over 
backward in slow motion, stiff, as if all his 
nerve endings were firing at once. His 
head hit the mat first and bounced and 
bounced. All I can remember is the referee 
and the ring doctor struggling to get his 
mouthpiece out and failing because his 
jaw was clenched tight, and we left quick- 
ly, because we were frightened and em- 
barrassed and we didn’t know how to help 
him or what else to do except get home 
and wait and hope. He died a week later. 


. 

“Whenever it is a damp, drizzly No- 
vember in my soul ...” says Ishmael in 
the opening of Melville’s Moby Dick, 
“and especially whenever my hypos get 
such an upper hand of me that it requires 
a strong moral principle to prevent me 
from deliberately stepping into the street 
and methodically knocking people’s hats 
off—then, I account it high time to get to 
sea as soon as I can.” 

At such times, I box. In 1981, Pat had 
been dead more than four years when a 
damp, drizzly November and boredom 
sent me back to the gym. I was a science 
writer with a windowless office in Rocke- 
feller Center and athletic ambitions five 
years behind me. And I was bored. I went 
back to boxing with no realization that I 
was headed for the Golden Gloves and no 
thought that in some ass-backward way, I 
was doing it because I owed it to Pat. 


Amateur boxers fight for a lot of reasons, 
but for most of us it comes down to—and 
you don’t know how it pains me to admit 
this—machismo. I may decide to box 
because I’m bored, but there’s a lot more 
to it. Many things could keep me busy 
without threatening my face, my brains or 
my life. Boxing is an easy way to take 
reality and add a good dose of Conan the 
Barbarian and Robin Hood and Philip 
Marlowe and Rick Blaine, and on and on. 

In New York, I worked out sporadical- 
ly with a cadre of intellectual jocks led by 
Norman Mailer and former light-heavy- 
weight champion José Torres, who rent 
out the century-old Gramercy Gym on 
14th Street on Saturday mornings. I had 
been invited as a friend of a friend of a 
cousin of Mailer’s. The other fighters 
included some struggling writers, a few 
half-successful actors, a fanatical TV 
news producer, the founder and editor of a 
magazine that bills itself as the nation’s 
most pornographic and an occasional big- 
name friend of Mailer’s, such as Ryan 
O'Neal, who would show up when he was 
filming in the city. A few years ago, the 
group dubbed itself the Raging Jews. 

It was a pleasant way to spend a Satur- 
day morning, with the cold rain falling 
gently over the sleaze and the zombies on 
14th Street. The sessions were spent rope 
skipping, watching Mailer bull around 
the ring trying to set up his only punch, a 
surprisingly good right hand. And my 
own nine minutes of imitating Ali and try- 
ing not to hurt anyone while imagining 
the damage I could inflict on O’Neal if he 
should ever show his face. 

The Ali imitation was fairly effective 
against anyone who'd never boxed before; 
otherwise, it had critical flaws. One day at 
the Gramercy, I was beaten up by a 
redheaded, angelic-looking 15-year-old. 
Nothing terribly shameful in it, except I 
outweighed the kid by 70 pounds and I 
was supposed to be taking it easy on him. 
By the third round, he was still bobbing 
and weaving and jabbing my eyes out, and 
I was coughing and wheezing and praying 
for the bell. That night, I watched Oliver's 
Story on TV and stopped hoping for 
O'Neal to show his face, because I 
wouldn’t stand a chance. The next morn- 
ing, I quit smoking. 

Eight months later, on another gray 
November day, I decided to fight in the 
Gloves. Although I was too old to box seri- 
ously from the first day I picked up gloves, 
my quick and final decision hinged on the 
inescapable fact that I was getting older. If 
I wanted to fight competitively, procrasti- 
nating further would not help. 

The Golden Gloves is New York’s 
amateur boxing championship—what its 
sponsor, the New York Daily News, calls 
the toughest nine minutes in sports. Bob 
Ciocher, who has been coaching amateur 
boxing for 50 years in New York, calls the 
Golden Gloves the toughest competition in 


the world. “Tougher than the pros,” he 
says in the fatherly tone he uses to talk 
young boxers out of foolishness. “In the 
pros, you know who you're gonna fight, 
what he does, how good he is. In the 
Gloves, you just don’t know.” The Gloves 
divides fighters into two classes: novice, 
with fewer than nine fights, and open. At 
one time, I actually considered the possi- 
bility of boxing open. Hubristic, consider- 
ing the Gloves’ more notable alumni: 
Floyd Patterson and Sugar Ray Robinson, 
among others. 

That year, the Gloves would begin in 
late January, with some 1300 kids fight- 
ing in such arenas as the Mitchell Com- 
munity Center in Harlem and Saint 
Thomas Aquinas Church in Godknows- 
where, Brooklyn. After a series of elimi- 
nation rounds, it would end in March 
with 40 kids fighting in the finals at 
Madison Square Garden. It is the farm 
system for pro boxing. A kid who wants to 
emulate Sugar Ray Leonard should begin 
his pugilistic education by his preteens 
and be an experienced fighter by the time 
he is old enough for the Gloves. 

To make up for my vast inexperience, I 
went searching for professional assistance. 
Ciocher, who had taught my angelic red- 
headed assailant, seemed like the man to 
start with. He is 75 and looks like a young 
Irish 50, with silvery hair and blue eyes 
and the slightly shuffling gait of a prize 
fighter. In 1931, he won the New York 
amateur championship. He never fought 
professionally because of a promise to his 
mother. To calm her fears that the sport 
was dangerous, his would-be sponsors 
persuaded her to see his last amateur 
fight. He won effortlessly. In the next bout 
on the card, one of the two fighters was 
killed. “His head bounced off the mat 
twice,” Ciocher recalled. “When they 
bounce twice, they don’t come back.” 

I introduced myself to him after one of 
his classes at the 63rd Street Y.M.C.A. in 
Manhattan. I explained my ambition, and 
he said I was crazy. “They have guys who 
train two or three years undercover just to 
get into the novice Gloves,” he said. 
“These guys want to go pro. They'll kill 


But Ciocher, I learned, is a sucker for 
dedication. Although most of his energy is 
given to teaching boys and men who have 
physical or emotional handicaps, at any 
given time he coaches maybe half a dozen 
young boxers who want to fight in the 
Gloves. The one thing he demands from 
them is dedication to the —as he 
teaches it. I explained, immodestly but 
passionately, that if anyone could pick up 
his system in three months, I could. And 
that my brains, and the fact that I had 
stayed in good physical shape since my 
football days, might just be enough to 
counteract the lack of experience. I was 
going to do it, I argued, and his help 

(continued on page 143) 





“No matter how many times I go out there, I still get stage fright.” 


La. bunny 
Clicking liz stewart 
wants a 
. yf, different kind 
wt of film career— 
) behind the 
camera 








girl, born in San Francisco and raised in Los Angeles. Hip, bright and energetic, 
she has the qualities necessary for urban survival. As one of that new breed of 
e women who can talk car-model designations as well as brand names, Liz inspires 
confidence. If you had a Ferrari, you'd toss her the keys almost nonchalantly. 
At The Playboy Club in Century City, she is called Bunny Liz. You know her by her walk, 
a cheerful, bouncing gait that’s really more dance than ambulation. There is a lot of pride in it. 
She likes the job and she’s good at it. 
“Being a Playboy Bunny is not that easy,” Liz says. “It's easy after you become a Bunny 
and you know what you're doing, know the ropes. But it's not easy to become a Bunny. 
“In fact, the worst night I ever had was the first night I was on the floor. I felt so slow. I'm 


FZ HE IMPRESSION YOU GET is that Liz Stewart can take care of herself. She's a city 


Visitors to Los Angeles’ 
Olympic games will find Liz 
Stewart and her hutchmates 
at The Playboy Club in Cen- 
tury City (far left) scoring 
perfect tens daily in the food- 
service gymnastic event 
known as the Bunny Dip. 
That's Liz below minus ears, 
and almost everything else, 
on a warm Mexican beach. 
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not by nature a slow person; I’m usually 
quick and on top of things. But that 
night, I was bad. I was working with a 
senior Bunny and I knew she was get- 
ting very upset with me. Well, at the end 
of that shift, I cried. I stuck my head in 
the locker so the other girls couldn't see 
me. But I kept at it. And when I'd mas- 
tered it, 1 found it was a breeze—and it 
was good money. Then I really started 
to enjoy it.” 

Liz uses her money to finance her 
education as a commercial photog- 
rapher. The clicking of the shutter is a 
passion with her, and she dreams of one 
day owning her own studio 

“I want to do fashion photography. 
It’s the easiest thing for me to do. I 
modeled when I was younger. My 
mother sent me to Barbizon. I didn't 
pursue it, but because of that experi- 
ence, I can basically put myself in a 
model's place; I can tell her and I can 
show her what I want and, you know, it 
really works!” 

The day shift is the right shift for Bunny Liz. “Lunchtime seems lo work out a lot better Following her parents’ divorce when 
for me. At night, I want to go out. I want to get dressed up and go out and party. If1 she was six months old, Liz was raised by 
worked nights, I'd see all these people having a great time eating, drinking and par- her Nicaraguan mother. 

tying, and I'd be thinking, If I didn’t have to work, I could be doing the same thing.” “I spent two years in Nicaragua,” she 








An aspiring photographer (above) sometimes has to make 
do with whatever models are available, even if it means 
getting a dog’s-eye view of the world. With her photogra 

phy professor at Santa Monica College (below), Liz is all 
ears. At right, taking a stroll on the sunny campus, she 
proves that the model student is also the model model. 
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recalls. “My mom sent me there 
when I was 12. I learned about a 
totally different culture. I learned 
Nicaraguan history. I learned so 
much, I would consider doing that 
with my children—you know, send- 
ing them abroad for a year to study.” 

In the States, Liz attended paro- 
chial schools until her second year of 
high school. She found the private 
school and the public school experi- 
ences worlds apart. 

As she explains it, “You learn 
more about street wisdom in public 
schools. You also learn more about 
people and character and the dif- 
ferent types of things you're going to 





Playing navigator in the cockpit of a Mexicana Airlines plane (above), Liz orders a 
touchdown at the nearest beach, where she sips a little coffee before heading out to do some 
barebacked riding along the shore (left). On this vacation, her fluent Spanish comes in 
handy for explaining the finer points of photography to an impromptu class (below). 





have to deal with in the world. Pri- 
vate school is more for reading and 
math and all those academic things 
you don't like to do.” 

Apparently, the combination was a 
good one. Liz emerged full of ambi- 
tion and with the smarts to realize 
her dreams. For her, positive think- 
ing helps get the job done. 

“Once I decide that I want some- 
thing, I get it! Buying my Corvette 
was one of those major feats. Every- 
body told me I could never afford to 
buy it, much less maintain it or pay 
the insurance on it, but I knew I 
could. And now, in a couple of 
months, my note will be paid off and 
it will be mine. I can't believe it. I'm 
still awed by myself.” 

Although she wouldn't admit it, 
Liz exhibits a good deal of patience 
as well. She's out there alone, trying 
to juggle career and schooling, pay 
the rent and keep the car fueled and, 
while she’s doing it, maintain her 
independence. It takes time. 

“T've been in a two-year college for 
four years now,” she laughs. “But I've 
decided school is going to be an 
ongoing thing for me. I love it. Right 
now, I've slacked off because of this 
















































“I love sex, when it’s in 
a new relati 's fabulous 
when it’s new. Then, as you grow 
and as you get closer and older 
together, well, it just gets better.” 








Playmate thing. I want to do Playmate promotions and I want to work. And school takes “Usually, even though I may not like 
a lot of time.” Squeezing a relationship into her schedule would be impossible if it some of the things I do in my life, 
weren't so necessary. “I want to be with a man," she says. “I need that backup.” While we afterward, I never regret anything 
appreciate the sentiment, we'd rather stand alongside Liz than behind her. Anyone No regrets! I just chalk everything 
backing up Liz Stewart is likely to get a mouthful of dust up to experience and try to use it.” 


GATEFOLD PHOTOGRAPHY BY KERRY MORRIS ADDITIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY BY ARNY FREYTAG 
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PLAYBOY’S PARTY JOKES 





You know,” said the horny female regular at the 
neighborhood tavern as she slipped in next to 
amale drinker at the bar, “I have an itchy pussy.” 

“That's really quite interesting,” responded 
the fellow, “but I don’t know a damn thing 
about those Japanese cars.” 


A high-priced West Coast legal eagle recently 

t a female client acquitted of stabbing her hus- 
Bana with a letter opener. He su fully con- 
tended that she had mistaken the victim for a 
piece of junk mail. 





Late last night,” a male student at a South- 
western university grinningly told an offcampus 
friend, “I ran into some spacy coed in the hall- 
way of my unisex dorm who was as naked as a 
jay bird, except that she was wearing a ten- 
gallon hat!” 

“What'd she do?” asked the friend. 

“She gave a little shriek, flung one arm across 
her boobs and whipped the hat down over her 

sy 

“And what was your reaction?” 

“I told her we could become real good friends 
at the drop of a hat!” 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines wet dream 
as an overnight sensation. 


Playing poker with busty Miss Ware, 
He announced, as he folded with flair, 
“T had four of a kind, 
But those aces, combined, 
Don't stack up, I’m afraid, with your pair!” 


Carefully study these two enlarged photographs 
on display, Mr. Rafferty,” the attorney for a 
litician suing a newspaper for libel instructed 
jis client on the witness stand, “and indicate 
which is your ass and which is a hole in the 


ground.” 


Perhaps you've heard about the unlucky youn, 
investor who nicknamed each new girl he dat 
after one of the stocks he'd been burned by—on 
the theory that she, too, would be bound to go 
down. 


Is it true,” the girl was asked, “that it’s so 
crowded in your tiny aj nt with two male 
roommates that you have to use a three-tiered 
bunk bed?” 

“That’s right,” she agreed, “but there’s some- 
thing that balances the inconvenience of the 
triple-decking.” 

“What's that?” 

“The double-dicking!” 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines computer- 
firm nymphomaniac as hot Apple pie. 


Though sport @ la Portnoy was banned, 
The boys at the school thought it grand. 
When asked if they tried 
To abstain, they replied, 
“It’s a problem we've got well in hand.” 


Hey—wait a minute!” squealed the hooker. 
“The cashbox I asked you to slip those bills into 
is over there on the dresser!” 


Last night, I dreamed that I was on a TV pro- 
gram,” male comedian told a somewhat 
lense friend, “‘i 


‘in which I gave head to just about 
rey ey in the United States.” 
“What program could that have been?” 
“Can't you guess, silly? It was Face the 
Nation, of course!” 











Qur Unabashed Dictionary defines shy male 
virgin as an ingrown no-tail. 





A soldier stationed in the South Pacific wrote to 
his wife, “Please send me a harmonica. I want to 
learn to play it so that I can occupy my free time 
and keep my mind off the native women.” The 
Sie instrument arrived by return APO 
mail. 

Rotated back to the United States, the soldier 
rushed home, flung open the door of the fur- 
nished room where his wife was living and cried, 
“Let me kiss you, darling! Let me hold you in 
my arms!” 

“All in good time,” she nded. “First 
of all, let’s hear how well you play that 
harmonica.” 


Heard a funny one lately? Send it on a post- 
card, please, to Party Jokes Editor, pLaysoy, 
Playboy Bldg., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 60611. $50 will be paid to the contributor 
whose card is selected. Jokes cannot be returned. 





“Hey, fella—yeah, you! No diving!!” 
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Now hear this! Audec’s Command Dialer (below) is capable of recogniz- 
ing spoken names and words and matching them with as many as 16 
stored phone numbers for automatic dialing; other features include a 
speaker phone, alarm clock and automatic redial, about $250. 


ITT’s Model PC 1008 phone can be programmed to tell callers the num- 
ber reached and when to call back, the number reached and the number 
where you can be reached, or the number reached, where you can be 
reached and how long you'll be there, $259.95. How about that? 





Cobra has struck again with the microprocessor-controlled dual-cossette 
ANP-3770 answering system, which incorporates a phone and a Toll 
Saver remote message-retrieval mechanism that enables the user to save 
the cost of a toll call if the machine has no messages, about $200. 







Com Vu's futuristic-looking and functional Electr clock-radio-telephone 
includes an automatic dialer, auto redial, a built-in monitor speaker for 
on-hook dialing, ten-number memory, an alarm clock and an AM/FM 
rodio that automatically shuts off when you pick up the handset, $99. 





The base unit of Mura’s MP-900/901 phone system houses memory dial 
and redial functions. Each remote unit (also below) doubles as an 
intercom, so that you can place calls, talk in house or be paged, $249.95 
for the base and one remote; $129.95 for each additional remote. 





Ma Bell’s entry into the market of smart phones includes the Touch- 
e-matic 6000, which stores and dials 60 numbers, displays time/day/ 
date, has two-way-speaker capability and has three color-coded posi- 
tions for emergency numbers, by AT&T Consumer Products, $229.95. 





BREAKING UP IS 
HARD TO DO 


but now that ma bell has been tolled 
off, you're in for some ring-a-ding surprises 


XQ 


modern living By DANNY GOODMAN 


YOU WEREN'T ALONE if you didn’t fully understand what all the fuss 
was about last January when the monolithic AT&T cut loose its 
local Bell phone companies—the ones that send you your bill 
each month. In all likelihood, the only differences you’ve noticed 
are that you're writing checks to a new company name and your 
monthly telephone bill is even more undecipherable than it was 
before. But one change for the good is that competition for selling 
you telephone equipment has opened wide. To distinguish their 
products from others, telephone manufacturers are producing 


The original danMark phone is permanently displayed in New York's 
Museum of Modern Art; the danMark 2 should be in your home or 
office. Sleek outside, it’s all slick technology inside, including a speaker, 
auto dial and redial, plus a privacy switch, by GNT Automatic, $199. 





With its brushed-aluminum dialing surface and gun-metal base, the 
Comdial 0020 is a high-tech one-piece phone that looks like it belongs in 
«© Star Wars sequel; features include a HOLD button with LED indicator 
ond an electric ringer with a control switch, $59.95, in tone dial only. 





“Go ahead, Mr. Smith. - 
Reach out and 
touch something.” j 
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electronic telephones with enough 2007 
features to please the most avid techno- 
phile while, in many cases, making the 
phone a more productive office tool. 

One big difference about owning your 
telephone, whether it be a simple cheapie 
or a $400 multiple-memory, digital-read- 
out showpiece, is that you are responsible 
for its maintenance. In the old days of 
leasing phones, if one broke, you took it to 
the phone company, which replaced it at 
no charge. When you buy a phone, how- 
ever, once the warranty runs out (typi- 
cally, after 90 days; sometimes after a full 
year), you're responsible for the cost of 
repairs. 

Over the years, we've become accus- 
tomed to high-quality phones engineered 
to last a minimum of ten years—no easy 
feat when you consider how many times 
you’ve accidentally pulled the thing off the 
table or slammed down the receiver in 
frustration. Some of today’s electronic 
phones may not be quite so rugged. More- 
over, there are simply more things inside 
them that can go wrong. It’s a good idea 
to have one telephone-company-quality 
phone around the place (even tucked away 
in a closet) just in case your fancy phone 
decides to take sick leave. 

Until now, you've used a telephone to 
talk with other people. But have you ever 
considered talking to it to make it dial a 
number for you? The Command Dialer 
by Audec (about $250) does just that. It 
has 16 phone-number memories to which 
you append a vocal key word, such as 
office or Kathryn. To make a call from a 
memory, you speak the key word into the 
receiver. When the light next to the mem- 
ory location on the phone’s panel goes on, 
you say “OK,” and the phone automati- 
cally dials the number. You can also sim- 
ply press the appropriate memory button 
for speed dialing, but the voice-activated 
dialer will impress your visitors. Each of 
the Command Dialer’s memories holds up 
to 30 digits, which is plenty of room for an 
MCI or Sprint local phone number, access 
code and long-distance number. The unit 
is smart enough to listen for the MCI or 
Sprint computer’s tone before sending the 
access code and phone number. On other 
memory phones, you usually have to pro- 
gram fixed-length pauses carefully and 
hope the computer tone goes on when it’s 
supposed to. 

The Entex VRD#100 voice-activated 
phone (about $300) has a longer memory, 
with room for up to 100 numbers to be 
dialed by speaking the associated key 
words into the handset. In fact, the phone 
doesn’t even have a traditional dial show- 
ing—only a digital display. To dial a 
number not in the memory, you can speak 
the digits into the handset. For long- 
distance services, you can leave the local 
service number and access code in one 


memory and make a call by saying, for 
example, “Sprint Leslie.” As with all 
voice-activated phones, the Entex must be 
trained to respond to a particular voice 
(you speak each name two or three times 
to enable the circuitry to store a voice pat- 
tern for that name). But the Entex also 
lets up to three voices train it independ- 
ently. Oh, yes—there is a push- 
button dial concealed beneath the phone’s 
panel, just in case you get laryngitis. 

Today’s high-tech phones not only lis- 
ten, they talk, too. One that puts an elec- 
tronically synthesized voice to excellent 
use is the Webcor Zip 1050 ($119.95), an 
almost traditional-looking desktop phone 
that acts as a silent secretary. At the flick 
of a switch, the ringer is disengaged and a 
female voice gives callers one of three mes- 
sages. One advises that no one is available 
and he should call back later. A second 
message says, “Hello. No one is available. 
Please call back after three o’clock p.m.” 
You use the phone’s push buttons to pro- 
gram the time you’ll be taking calls. The 
last message starts out the same way but 
ends, “The party may be called at . . .” 
and gives the number. Again, you put in 
the phone number where you can be 
reached. This model is great if you don’t 
want to be disturbed and your friends 
aren’t inclined to leave messages on an 
answering machine. In addition to the 
unit’s 14-number, 16-digit memory, it has 
one of the most natural-sounding micro- 
phone elements of any non-phone-compa- 
ny handset we've used. 

ITT Telecom’s Model PC 1008 desk- 
top phone ($259.95), like the Webcor, has 
three voice messages and a number of oth- 
er features requiring a larger, more busi- 
nesslike console. A digital display shows 
the current time, elapsed time of call and 
the number you’re dialing. Sixteen memo- 
ries hold up to 28 digits each, plenty for 
the long-distance services. There’s even a 
memory calculator to help reduce the 
number of gadgets cluttering your desk. 
The PC 1008 can be used as a speaker 
phone when you need to keep your hands 
somewhere other than on a telephone 
handset. The microphone element for the 
speaker phone can also be called from out- 
side your home or office so that you hear 
what’s happening in the room when 
you're not there. 

Another product combines the powers 
of electronic voice synthesis with other 
sensors to operate as a kind of advisory 
service about the conditions in your home. 
It’s called the Sensaphone ($249.95), by 
Gulf + Western’s Consumer Electronics/ 
Unicord Division. Hooked up to your tele- 
phone, its internal sensors give you a ver- 
bal report on what’s going on at home. 
The Sensaphone answers the phone in an 
electronic male voice by confirming the 
number you called and telling you what 


time it is, what the temperature is (a great 
feature if you’re checking up on your win- 
ter cabin), whether the power is on, if 
there is any loud noise apparent, if any 
alarm condition exists and what the condi- 
tion of the backup battery is. It then gives 
you a 15-second aural peep into your 
house. If no one is supposed to be home 
and you hear loud punk-rock music in 
the background, you may consider calling 
the cops. 

If you don’t want your telephones talk- 
ing or listening to you but prefer the sim- 
ple convenience of storing lots of numbers 
in a memory for one-button dialing, you 
have plenty of choices today. AT&T is 
very aggressive in broadening the variety 
of telephones available to consumers. To- 
day, the AT&T line boasts a number of 
highly styled, technologically advanced in- 
struments. One we especially like is the 
Touch-a-matic 6000 ($229.95), a compact 
and attractive desktop telephone console 
with a memory big enough to store up to 
60 16-digit telephone numbers. Three of 
the buttons are marked in bright colors for 
easy-to-find help when police, fire depart- 
ment or medical aid is needed in a hurry. 
A large digital display along the top of the 
console displays the time, day and date 
when the phone is not in use. Otherwise, 
at the push of a button, it times your call. 
The phone also remembers the number 
last dialed (either from a memory or direct 
dialed on the traditional keyboard). If you 
get a busy signal, it can be instructed to 
redial the number once per minute for ten 
minutes or until someone answers. The 
phone also doubles as a hands-free speak- 
er phone, if needed. The handset is small- 
er than you might expect from a desk 
phone, so you may want to test this unit in 
the store first to make sure you'll be com- 
fortable using it for a long period. 

Record-O-Fone has recently introduced 
a desktop model that closely resembles 
AT&T's expensive Genesis telephone 
system. The Record-O-Fone PBX 2800, 
however, costs only $90 (available in a 
two-line model for $100). You can dial a 
call from one of the 36 memories or by 
pressing the flat-membrane keyboard dig- 
its without having to lift the receiver. Like 
most smart phones, the Record-O-Fone 
remembers the last number dialed for one- 
touch redialing. 

Forty-one memories are packed into the 
Comdial Voice Express 41 desktop tele- 
phone ($399.95). Each memory can hold 
up to 22 digits, along with a special auto- 
matic-pause feature that listens for dial 
tones or computer-access tones when 
you're using discount long-distance serv- 
ices, When you press two memory-loca- 
tion buttons in sequence—one for the 
long-distance company’s local number, 
plus the access code, the other for the 

(concluded on page 139) 






















ALL ON 
BOARDSAILING! 
the olympics’ latest 
sport is fuel efficient, fun and 
a breeze to learn 


article By MANCY CROWELL 


w youve ppmisskp boardsailing, or “windsurf- 
ing” (after the original, patented Windsurfer 
board), as just another water-borne fad that’s 
bound to crest and blow back out to sea once 
the wave jockeys have tired of i 
summer Olympics may ¢ 

an official event for the first time, Olympic 
boardsailing will be launched in the yachting 
category, with competitors sailing a grucling 
triangle course that tests both their tactical 








Right: Full-blown fun on the _ 
waves reaches its peak 
when you're on a reach. In 
this boardsailing position, 
you harness the wind and 
are one with the elements. 





ALUSTHATIONS BY M.A. ENWQUEZ 
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. «© POSITION OF SURFER’S BACK 


—* DIRECTION OF BOOM MOVEMENT 





Above: Neutral position. This is the first step in learning 
to boardsail. The arches of your feet should be centered 
‘over an imaginary line that bisects the board from bow 
to stern. With one foot on either side of the mast, boom 
at eye level and arms comfortably extended, hold the 
mast with one or both hands and get ready to go. The 
wind will be at your back; board perpendicular to it. 





Above: Ready position. You're about to set sail, but first a 
few adjustments. Move your back foot slightly farther aft 
and bring your front foot up beside the mast, with your 
ee a 
horizon and check for any obstructions, such as swim- 
mers or another boat. Weight should be equally distrib- 
uted, with the back leg flexed, front fairly straight. 





skills and their board-! talent. Since boardsailing 
has been popular in Europe for almost ten years, with more than 
5,000,000 enthusiasts taking to the waters of practically every 
available windy lake and bay, it’s a good bet that the gold will go 
to someone from the Continent. (Only one competitor is allowed 
from each competing country, and those crafty Europeans have 
been practicing for years.) But in tandem with the yachting 
event will be a side show in which Americans may feel more at 
home: a demonstration of the incredible free-style gymnastics 
and balletic pirouettes, splits and hot-dog maneuvers that one 
can perform on a sailboard, plus ized slalom and long- 
distance races to illustrate further the versatility of the sport. 
(If you don’t see yourself as a yachtsman, who doesn’t want 
to be a hot dog?) Such versatility has been the hallmark of 


Below: Set position. Here goes: Pull the sail straight over past your 
shoulder until you can look through the window at the target you've 
sighted. Shift your weight to the back foot and, while sighting 
the target, rotate your hips so that they're square to the horizon. (See 
inset illustration.) Next, place both of your hands on the boom. To go, 
simply rotate the sail toward the wind. To slow down, let the sail out 
again with your back hand. To stop, lower the sail into the water. 





Below: Steering is as simple as moving the boom along the plane of 
the sail. To head away from the wind (left), you move the boom 
forward, as shown. To head into the wind (right), you move it aft. 
(Boardsailors call this moving the center of effort behind the center of 
lateral resistance.) Our arrows indicate the direction of boom move- 
ment. For all you landlubbers who never sailed before, a turn into 
the wind is called a tack; a turn away is called a jibe. Easy enough. 
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boardsailing since its inception in 1966, 
when Southern Californians Jim Drake 
and Hoyle Schweitzer mated a surfboard 
with a sail and shoved off a new industry. 

Despite the varieties of windsurfing 
experiences one can enjoy, from racing to 
wave sailing to free-style sailing, it’s still 
that first thrilling ride across the water 
that creates in beginners an insatiable 
appetite for more, just as that first powder 
run takes skiers back to the slopes time 
and again. Here’s how to set sail. 

THE EQUIPMENT 

Although boardsailing is often thought 
of as a vacation activity, it can also be an 
afternoon pastime at the local pond, as 
boards can be sailed on just about any 
body of water when the wind is right. Rig- 
ging up takes only about 15 minutes; that, 
plus the fact that the equipment can be 
transported via cartop carrier, makes 
boardsailing an ideal getaway sport. 

All sailboards consist of a hull (the 
board), a mast, a sail, a wishbone boom 
and a universal joint, which joins the mast 
to the board. The mast, sail and boom are 
known collectively as the rig. There is also 
a removable daggerboard, which is com- 
parable to a centerboard on a sailboat, and 
a small fin, or skeg, at the stern. The dag- 
gerboard and the skeg help in steering. 
The thick rope that is strung from the 
front boom end is called the uphaul (it’s 
used to haul the sail out of the water). 

Beginners can purchase a basic board 
for as little as $600, complete with mast, 
boom and sail. A basic all-around board is 
about 12 feet long, 23 inches or 24 inches 
wide or wider and weighs 40 to 50 
pounds. A cartop carrier, similar to the 
type of roof rack designed to transport 
snow skis, will run about $100. 

Your choice of board will depend on 
your size and on the type of sailing you 
intend to do. A heavier sailor (175 pounds 
or more) generally needs more flotation 
and a larger sail (the average beginner’s 
sail is about 59 square feet) to get a board 
moving as fast as a lighter sailor can. 

The more advanced sailors go for short- 
er (some as short as seven feet), narrower, 
lighter-weight (in the 20-to-30-pound 
range) boards known as “fun boards.” 
Fun board is a misnomer of sorts, since all 
boards are fun to sail, but it describes 
a board that has foot straps and no dagger- 
board and is designed for sailing in high 
winds (25 knots and more) and waves. 
There are production fun boards avail 
able, but many sailors prefer to buy a 
custom-made board, comparable to a 
surfboard, with special graphics. Custom 
boards can run from $600 to $700, rig not 
included. 

Boards designed specifically for racing 
can cost around $2000. The type of rac- 
ing board known as a Division II has a 
rounder hull and is much less stable than 
an ordinary board. 








While boardsailing is a relatively estab- 
lished sport, it is undergoing constant 
innovations in equipment. In recent years, 
one such change has been the advent of the 
“all-around fun board.” Stable and wide, 
like an all-around board, the all-around 
fun board usually includes foot straps and 
adjustable boom that enable a sailor to 
convert the board for higher winds as his 
own skills improve. A beginner who plans 
to get serious about the sport would do 
well to purchase this type of board. 

GETTING UNDER WAY 

While the sport is undeniably conven- 
ient, one shouldn’t be misled by its 
apparent simplicity. Even the most agile 
athletes have been humbled by their first 
experience on a sailboard. There is a tech- 
nique to be learned, and it’s best learned 
from a certified instructor (usually asso- 
ciated with a retail shop). Two to three 
hours of instruction will cut down the 
frustration considerably. 

While nailing down the basics of board- 
sailing, plan to get wet more than once 
and expect to learn to sail in one direction 
but not be able to figure out how to get 
back. If one is prepared for those common 
first-time experiences, initial failures will 
soon be forgotten. 

Whether the first lesson is on a land 
simulator or in the water, learning to pull 
the sail up slowly without falling off the 
board is the biggest hurdle to get over. 
With feet planted firmly on each side of 
the mast along an imaginary line that 
divides the board in half from bow to 
stern, practice pulling the rig out of the 
water by going hand over hand along 
the uphaul. Common mistakes that con- 
tribute to a dunking include (1) not keep- 
ing a straight back; (2) pulling the sail out 
of the water too rapidly; and (3) not bal- 
ancing with the arches of the feet over the 
center of the board. 

Actually sailing the board is a rather 
simple, ready-set-go process (see illustra- 
tions). First, pull the rig out of the water. 
Sight a target on the horizon, pull the mast 
past your shoulder so that you’re sighting 
the target through the window of the sail 
and rotate your hips square to the target. 
When you're ready to sail, just grab the 
boom with your back hand, move your 
front hand to the boom and pull the sail 
toward you by turning your hips back. 
This is called sheeting in, and once you've 
done it, you'll feel the pressure of the wind 
on the sail and realize you're moving. 
Trouble-shooting solutions for technical 
problems include keeping the head up, 
arms comfortably extended, holding the 
mast instead of the uphaul, keeping knees 
bent and not sheeting in until you are pre- 
pared to move. That last point will help 
you avoid a common mistake. The begin- 
ner is told to grab the boom with the free 
hand, and that is automatically translated 
into a sheeting-in motion, which causes 


unexpected pressure and, usually, an un- 
planned dunking. 

If the pressure on the sail seems uncon- 
trollable, there is an automatic braking 
system. Simply let go with the hand far- 
thest away from the mast. The sail will 
luff, or flutter, in the wind and you’ll stop. 


HOW TO STEER 


Once the initial thrill of making the 
board move has worn off, the novice is 
likely to realize that he knows how to sail 
in only one direction, and that direction 
takes him away from shore. That is why 
it’s always a good idea to practice on a 
small lake or in a roped-off area. 

Steering a sailboard is as simple as tilt- 
ing the rig forward, or aft. The universal 
joint makes that possible. To tack, or turn 
the bow of the board into the wind, you 
have to lean the rig back. The farther aft 
it’s tilted, the quicker the board will turn 
into the eye of the wind. As the sail passes 
through the eye of the wind, which will 
cause it to luff, the sailor simply holds onto 
the mast with one hand, having let go of 
the boom with the back hand, and steps 
around the front of the mast to the other 
side. To go again, straighten up the mast, 
sheet in on the new tack and sail. 

To jibe, or turn the board when going 
downwind, you lean the rig forward 
until the wind is pushing from directly 
behind the sail. To force it around, keep 
leaning the mast forward until the sail can 
be flipped around the front of the board 
through the eye of the wind. The sailor 
will then be holding the rig on the opposite 
side and will be sheeting in with the hand 
that used to be the fore hand. For begin- 
ners, tacking is much easier than jibing. 


BREEZING ALONG 


If you aren’t already a sailor, under- 
standing the wind can be perplexing at 
first. There are so many details to remem- 
ber about proper technique that the addi- 
tional burden of figuring out what point of 
sail you're on is enough to mentally deep- 
six most beginners. Follow this tip, how- 
ever, and you'll find sailing a breeze. 

Think of the wind as a clock. It blows 
from 12 o’clock. You cannot sail between 
about ten o’clock and two o'clock, because 
your board, which is the hour hand of the 
clock, would be pointing almost directly 
into the wind. This would cause the wind 
to hit both sides of your sail at once, or 
luff, and you to fall into the water. 

When you sail at six o'clock, you are 
directly downwind, also known as run- 
ning before the wind. At three o'clock and 
nine o'clock, the wind is hitting you from 
the side, and you are on a reach. Reaching 
is the easiest point of sail for most begin- 
ners and the most fun. But it’s reaching 
that leads to the problem of sailing away 
from the launching site and not being able 
to sail back to it. You can always drag 

(concluded on page 153) 





“Yes, I know they do, Frank. ...I know they do... But 
sometimes I just wonder if it’s really all worth it.” 
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DICAVA, BO! 


john and bo derek talk 
about their 
controversial new film— 
a sexy period piece 
that takes our herovne 
from moroccan opium den 
to spanish bull ring 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN DEREK 
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OAND JOHN DEREK may live on a quiet hilltop horse 

n California’s Santa Ynez Santa Barbara, 
but they don’t seem to be able to escape controversy, Hollywood 
» wh usly been titled 

“Bo Derek’s Bolero id “Extasy” 
(spelling theirs) , became enmeshed in a series of accusations and 
counteraccusations between the Dereks and Menahem Golan, 
planned to release the film 
ion with MGM/UA. A People magazine article this 
ter suggested that al worst the movie bordered on the 
graphic and at best it was simply a bad picture. Upon 
g those allegations and hearing that MGM/UA might not 
e the film, the Dereks decided to break cent press 
itor David Rensin spent 
their ranch. His report 
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oon poolside with John and Bo 
Tt was a quintessential California day that, despite the touchy 
nature of what I was there to discuss, seemed to brighten Bo’s and 
John’s moods. They were friendly and talkative, quite a contrast 
to the taciturn Bo and unreasonable John their press coverage 
can lead you to expect. Of course, they also knew I had come to let 
them vent their feelings. And that they did, while John’s former. 
fe Ursula Andress watched over Dimitri, her son by Harry 
Hamlin, and occasionally sat in on the conversation. John wore 
jeans, running shoes and a light jack ho had spent the 
early afternoon riding her horse, wore jeans, a heavy green- 
corduroy shirt and suspenders. No hotpants.” 

pLaysoy: What’s on your mind these days? 

JOHN: I wish it weren’t against the law to blow away shit. That’s 
what I'd be doing right now 

pLaYsoy: What do you mean? 

JouN: For our new film, we got into bed with a company that 
has been, as far as I’m concerned, 100 percent weird and 
strange. Those people put us in a position of having to answer a 
bunch of bullshit that time will prove to be bullshit. But 




























In the film Bolero, written, directed and photographed by Bo’s husband, 


John (above, on location in Spain), Bo plays Mac, an adventurous 
American heiress. The time is 1928 and Mac, like every other red- 
blooded young American woman of the period, is tuned on by 
Rudolph Valentino movies. Vowing to lose their virginity only to genuine 
sheiks, she and girlfriend take off after college graduation for 
mysterious Morocco, where they experience just about everything 
except what they were looking for. Honey daubing doesn’t help. 

















in the interim, it just leaves us with 
fucking egg on our faces, 

pLaysoy: What happened? 

so; I really don’t know. When I 
showed the picture to Frank Yablans, 
the head of MGM/UA, some time 
ago, he thought it was charming. 
Now MGM won't return my calls. 
pLaysoy: Well, People magazine ran 
a cover story about the project that 
among other things suggested that the 
film bordered on pornography. Will 
it have to be cut down from an X 
rating to an R just to be released? 
joun: Fuck, no. Cannon wanted X 
desperately. Look, Entertainment 
Tonight came up here after Golan 
had had his say, wanting to get Bo’s 
side. While she was sitting out here 
telling things from our perspective, I 
was inside on the phone to our 
agent—who is the one to talk with 
Golan, since we won’t. And he was 
saying, “John, you're not going to 
believe this, but Menahem just called 
and said, ‘Tell John Derek he’s abso- 
lutely right. Of course we want an X. 
Of course we want it. But wasn’t I 
clever the way I turned it into all the 
publicity we're getting now?” All 
while Bo is defending us against 
reports that Golan says he doesn’t 
want a dirty picture. 


PLaysoy: Are you suggesting that he’s 


Disillusioned with the desert, Mac and her 
side-kick, Catalina, cross the Strait of 
Gibraltar to the land of machismo, Spain. 
This time, the girls’ goal is to make it with 
a bulifighter, so they head for the ring, 
where Mac's eye is immediately caught by 
the handsome Angel, played by Andrea 
Occhipinti. Angel is not only a duke 
but a rejoneador, a fighter who battles 
the bull from horseback, rather than on 
foot, and before long he’s teaching Mac 
all sorts of new tricks in the saddle. 
Above, a moment of intimacy between Bo 
and her real-life romance, John Derek. 
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Mac's dedication pays off, and the lovers are reunited in 
flesh as well as spirit. In a lyrical sequence, Mac comes 
to know ecstasy as she had only dreamed it during her 
schoolgirl days back in the States. Although m 





hard- 
ity to have sparked 
controversy about the film’s possible rating, an issue 
that's discussed by the Dereks in the accompanying text 
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au naturel is, indeed, natural for Bo. Explains her husband, “! 
think Bo handles nudity in o marvelous way. It’s a very unashamed 
helps set the tone of the film.” For more of Bo, see the forthcoming movie. 
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a Spanish girl are friends in the film. It’s 
the Twenties and they've just graduated 
from college. And because they are both 
still virgins, they decide it’s time to get 
some experience. Valentino was the rage 
those days, and Bo’s character wants to 
give her virginity to a real, live sheik. 

Bo: My character is gregarious and crazy 
and very go-get-’em. The other girl is tim- 
id and shy and scared of everything. Golan 
thought the personalities should be 
switched. We'd have to reshoot the film, 
which would cost at least $4,000,000 or 
$5,000,000 more. 

pLaysoy: We understand Golan also sent 
you a memo with suggestions on dealing 
with sex and humor in film. 

Joun: This particular gentleman has no 
humor. I’ve never heard anybody laugh at 
his jokes. His whole film empire is a house 
of cards. He’s having lots of failures, and 
we don’t want to be lumped in with them. 
He pretends he’s the consummate picture 
maker. Shit, he makes crap. 

PLaysoy: Personalities aside, if that’s pos- 
sible, did you feel he was being presump- 
tuous telling you how to handle sexual 
situations? 

Joun: I could take advice more readily 
from you. I don’t envision this man 
involved in sex. He may be having it, but I 
don’t think his partner should applaud 
him. I don’t think he has enough sensitivi- 
ty to deal with it. I made an explicit film 
once, and the people who are really into 
the hard-core stuff said I made a hair- 
cream commercial. I make it too pretty, 
too goody-goody—but that’s the way I 
fundamentally deal with things. I want 
things to be prettier than they are. My 
history, my wives show I have some 
appreciation for beauty. I don’t think any 
of those ladies will denounce me. 

ptaysoy: Will you take advice on love and 
sex from anyone? 

joun: I'll take advice on any fucking thing 
there is. Yes. 

pLayoy: Is Bolero more consciously sexy 
than Tarzan, the Ape Man? 

Bo: Oh, definitely. But at the same time, 
as soon as something gets a little sexy, 
something ridiculous happens and you 
laugh. It’s so melodramatic and corny you 
can laugh through the whole thing. Mena- 
hem still thinks it’s a serious love story, 
which we never set out to make. It’s a 
hokey, corny, Rocky-type thing. We tried 
for a camp film and we’ve been very suc- 
cessful at it. Menahem thinks the tongue- 
in-cheek element should be omitted and 
only the sexual element retained. The idea 
that the film is /00 sexy is just hype. 
pLaysoy: Why did you consider changing 
the title from Bolero to Extasy—and, for 
that matter, why did you misspell ecstasy? 
so: Originally, we were going to use the 
music from Ravel’s Bolero, which was 
used in “70.” But then, for this movie, we 
got this wonderful music by Elmer Bern- 


stein, so Bolero made less sense. And the 
reason we thought of calling it Exlasy, 
with an X, is that that’s the way Catalina, 
my character’s girlfriend, spells it. 
pLaysoy: Are there certain sexual compo- 
nents always present in your films? 
Joun: When we were going around with 
Tarzan, we said, “It’s not a dirty picture, 
so don’t go and see it for that reason. Tar- 
zan is sexless.” 

pLaysoy: There’s nudity. 

so: But Tarzan and I don’t even kiss. 
Joun: We said, “There’s no bestiality. We 
think it’s attractive, a little thick, some 
sweet stuff, a couple of scenes in which 
I think Bo is absolutely charming and 
adorable, but the rest of the picture you 
can stick up your ass.” But that’s the way 
most pictures are. Little pieces are worth 
seeing and the rest you wade through 
while eating popcorn. But people said, 
“What about sex?” And I said, “When we 
think Bo is sexy, we'll hold up our hands. 
You've got to be pretty kinky to find a 
pretty body erotic in its natural state.” 
pLaysoy: How do you approach a sex 
scene? 

joun: I don’t think there should be sex 
onscreen unless there’s a reason. For 
instance, you see a boy and girl involved in 
a romance. They get married. So why do 
you have to watch them fuck? I mean, 
everyone but a newborn baby knows what 
fucking is. It doesn’t further the film in 
any way. In Bolero, we wanted a reason to 
go into the bedroom, and that was getting 
rid of one’s virginity a little late in life. 
The first try is aborted. It’s a comedy of 
errors. The second one is gorgeous. I 
didn’t mean it to turn out that way, but it 
did. If I were a girl, I would like to lose it 
the way Bo does in the film. No moaning. 
Not a moan in the whole fucking picture. 
This is why I ask myself, “What is hap- 
pening here?” 

pLaysoy: Would you ever do a picture in 
which Bo kept her clothes on? 

jJoun: Why? The audience doesn’t want 
that. I also wouldn’t want to see some lady 
who is known for her high-powered acting 
and doesn’t have a good body do nude 
scenes. The audience made Bo a star from 
“10.” We didn’t make her a star. Before 
that, she was in Orca, getting her leg bit- 
ten off. Apparently, the audience wasn’t 
into watching broads get their legs bitten 
off, so that didn’t make her a star. If it 
had, she would have had to go on losing 
pieces of her body. 

pLayBoy: What you're really saying is that 
you think Bo’s appeal is nudity. 

joun: Let me turn it around: What do you 
think it is? If you heard Bo was going to 
do a film in which she kept her clothes on, 
would you invest in it? It’s like asking 
John Wayne to do Romeo and Juliet. 

Bo: Against-the-grain things can be magic, 
but you’re taking a risk. 

joun: I think love and sex and beauty are 


what life is all about, honesty being para- 
mount. And I have great respect for 
people’s honest, sensitive emotions. I don't 
think we have offended or abused any 
emotion. If you’re kinky, you’re going to 
be disappointed in Bolero. There are no 
elephants being fucked, not one dirty word 
in the whole picture. You'd think it would 
be full of “Up your asses” and crap like 
that, because that’s the way / am in life. 
But it’s not at all the way I want you to 
be or Bo to be. After seeing Bolero, people 
will realize that Bo can entertain in her 
own right without her clothes off. The 
people whom we respect say she’s a come- 
dienne’s comedienne now. 
pLaysoy: Is that a goal you have been 
working toward? Shedding the old skin, so 
to speak? 
joun: No, the old skin she can keep until 
it sheds itself and is truly too old to be 
seen. But, no, I didn’t know Bo could do 
this. Although we never really discussed 
it, one of the reasons I could so easily walk 
away from Eve and That Damned Apple 
was that it was very sophisticated and 
sparkly, and I didn’t know if she could do 
it. But after Bolero, I went back and 
rewrote Eve—and made it even more 
sparkly, because now Bo can do that shit. I 
don’t know where it comes from; Bo 
doesn’t know. I didn’t make her do it. I 
didn’t Svengali her. It just came out of her 
and it’s very dear. I mean, there’s no heavy 
shit to do, but if you watch it, try to pic- 
ture other people doing it. There are 
damned few. I didn’t go out and defend 
her on Tarzan because I’d be the first to 
tell you that she sat through that damned 
thing sucking her thumb—which was 
something I told her to do. And a lot of 
critics got on her for that. But I’d rather 
have her finger up to her mouth and have 
her look as if she’s doing something—even 
if it’s repeating the same thing a thousand 
times—than doing nothing. I criticized her 
terribly in that. Now I don’t criticize her 
at all. 
pLaysoy: Do you fear a marshaling of 
morally reactionary, antinudity, anti-sex 
forces against you because of Bolero? 
joun: I think the line would be about 
three or four people long. 
pLaysoy: You mentioned Svengali. How 
do you deal with the constant insinuations 
that you are manipulative in your rela- 
tionship with Bo? 
Joun: It gets on my nerves when people 
read some truth into it. [7 Bo] Show him 
our stationery. [Bo goes into the house] We 
decided to name our company Svengali 
after an article that came out about us in 
The Boston Globe. Bo’s the president. [Bo 
returns with letterhead depicting her as a 
puppetmaster toying with John’s strings) 
So we did this stationery. It was our way 
of giving people the finger. And, of course, 
we've had some backlash. A reporter 
(concluded on page 152) 
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20 QUESTIONS: FRAN LEBOWITZ 


our most opinionated social critic holds forth 
on hell, the perfect apartment and sex in its lowest form 





H’ two widely acclaimed books, “Met- 
ropolitan Life” and “Social Studies,” 
plus her frequent television appearances, 
have established Fran Lebowitz as one of 
America’s most wise-assed humorists. E. 
Jean Carroll spent several days with her in 
New York. Carroll told us later, “Fran 
wanted this to be called ‘20 Answers.’ ” 


pLaysoy: What's the novel you're writing? 
Lenowrrz: The title is Exterior Signs of 
Wealth, but I may just call it Art. That's if 
it comes out the way I want it. If it doesn't, 
I'm going to call it Craft, 


2. 


viaywoy; What goes on in hell, Fran? 
What does it look like? 
Lesowrrz: Hell looks like the girls’ gym at 
my high school. In hell, I am taking gym, 
but I also have a book due. That's my idea 
of hell. 1 hated gym in high school. We 
had the standard-model gym teachers: 
paramilitary. They thought the same 
thing of my athletic ability as I thought of 
their literary ability. We had basketball, 
field hockey, gymnastics, rope climbing— 
rope climbing I refused. I refused even to 
attempt it. I said, “I refuse to die before 
my first book comes out,” And I was terri- 
ble in basketball. I was short and white. 
My grandparents did not come to this 
country steerage so that I could run 
around playing basketball. We already got 
out of the ghetto, We didn’t have to con- 
tinue the process. 

So that is the main reason I don’t like 
sports. To me, sports is just gym with dif- 
ferent uniforms. It’s gym for adults. 


3. 


pLaysoy: How do you know when you are 
falling in love as opposed to coming down 
with something? 

Lesowrrz: There’s practically no distinc- 
tion: You need penicillin for both. The 
main symptom of falling in love is that you 
lose your intellectual prowess. That’s why 
there are all those words surrounding 
lovers—“falling in love,” “lovesick,” “love 
crazy.” I love being in love. I don’t think 
anything compares with it, though I con- 
sider it very disruptive. I am a cheerier 
person when I'm in love, and I think I'ma 
good person to be in love with. I'm a very, 
um, entertaining conversationalist. I'm an 
excellent present giver. Even if I have no 
money, I give excellent presents. That 
means I’m good at borrowing, too. I'm, ah, 
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a very good recipient of gifts. A more fre- 
quent recipient. I'm better at receiving. 
And I smoke, so I have something to do 
afterward. 


4. 


pLaysoy: Do you go out and buy new 
underwear when you fall in love? 
Lesowrrz: I’m not a fanatic. 


cy 


ptaysoy: Are you jealous? What makes 
you jealous? 

Lenowrrz: Romantically? I have an aver- 
age, really average, common amount of 
sexual jealousy. I don’t have an extreme 
amount, and I'm not that jealous at all, 
What makes me jealous? The slightest 
shift in attention. 


6. 


ptaysov: How do you know when it’s 
over? 

Lewowrrz: When the phone rings and I 
don’t care who it is. 


7. 


ptaysoy: What are some of the things you 
like? Let's run down a list. 

Lenowrrz: OK, magazines: I read the 
National Enquirer, because | feel that it is 
the most entertaining and truthful news- 
paper. I read Forbes magazine, because 
Malcolm sends it to me and because I used 
to feel I might learn to be rich from read- 
ing it. Then I realized that all the stories 
of people who are self-made millionaires 
are the same: Someone borrowed $1500 
from his brother-in-law, went into a 
garage and three months later owned a 
$40,000,000 computer company. So I re- 
alized pretty soon that I was not that type 
of person. And I read The New Yorker, 
because I’m a sensualist. I like the paper. 
Favorite sport: hailing a cab. Favorite TV 
show: Family Feud. But I like People’s 
Court. In fact, all decisions should be 
made on People’s Court. There should be 
something called People’s Supreme Court. 
Favorite animal: steak. Favorite sexual 
experience: a John Leonard review. Ev- 
eryone has his own idea of sex. 


pLaysoy: What do you cook for guests? 
Lesowrrz: I don’t have guests. I occasion- 
ally suffer the presence of people from 
out of town. But they do not eat there. 
I’m not really a gracious hostess. When I 
cook for myself, I cook baked potatoes. 


They're very easy to cook. You put them 
in the oven, and when you smell burning, 
they’re done. 


9. 


pLayBoy: What do you do with lovers who 
stay overnight? 

Lewowrrz: One hopes they have to leave 
early in the morning to go to school. 


10. 


riaysoy: What qualities should the perfect 
host have? 

Lemowrrz: Largess. That's the key quality. 
A host should always be asking you what 
you like. The same quality, you know, 
that a perfect whore has, only with a big 
house. And every bedroom should have a 
phone, It’s particularly important to have 
a phone in your bedroom if you're some- 
one’s house guest, especially in Europe. | 
figure if someone can afford a house in 
Europe, he can afford to have me make 
phone calls. 


il. 


pLaysoy: Which writers do you admire? 
Lesowrrz: Well, I prefer dead writers, 
because I don’t see them at parties. Oscar 
Wilde, he’s one of my favorites. I like 
Hawthorne very much. Enjoy Haw- 
thorne even. Nabokov, Roland Barthes, 
Jane Austen, Henry James I admire very 
much, Twain I love. Twain I really love. 1 
know he’s very highly regarded, but 1 
don’t think he’s taken very seriously, He 
wrote humorous things, and humorous 
writers are never taken seriously enough. 
In fact, they are always the most serious 
writers and the most serious people. 
Cheever, John O'Hara—O’Hara is 
really an underrated American writer. He 


.is a much better writer than Fitzgerald. 


The Great Gatsby is a very adolescent 
book. In fact, I consider that book to be 
full of the basest sort of longing. And it’s 
a lie. Hemingway I do not like. I'm 
not interested in that kind of butch state- 
ment. Faulkner I have never been able to 
read. And actually, I consider that a eriti- 
cism of a writer, because if I can’t read 
him, who can? 


12. 


pLaynoy: What should a woman's quest in 
life be—to find the perfect man? 

Lesowrrz: A woman's quest in life should 
be to find the perfect apartment. And 1 
have found (concluded on page 164) 


Alive with 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





pleasure! 








After all, if smoking isn’t a pleasure, why bother? 





PLAYBOY 


WORLD'S A STACE 


(continued from page 110) . 





“Do you mean that I shall be expected to discuss 


affairs of state with an actor: 


29 





from the computer's memory more than 
1000 colonies, all in sector F.U.B.A.R.3, 
For half a millennium, those colonies, 
young and struggling when last heard 
from, had had no contact with the rest of 
Humanity. 

The Galactic Patrol Interstellar Ship 
Hopeful, Captain Gregory Standforth 
commanding, was at once dispatched to 
re-establish contact with the Thousand 
Lost Colonies and return them to the 
bosom of Mankind. 

. 

The two tramps, picturesquely filthy, 
sat by the side of the road in the dusty 
sunshine, They were dressed in more rags 
than seemed absolutely necessary given 
the mildness of the weather; and while one 
of them mused upon life more or less audi- 
bly, the other removed a battered, scruffy 
boot and frowned mistrustfully into it, as 
though expecting to find something alive 
in there. He sighed. He blew into the boot. 
He sighed. He put the boot on. He took it 
off again. He turned to his musing, mut- 
tering companion and said, “Didi?” 

“Yes?” 

“What do we do now?” 

“We wait.” 

A kind of inner earthquake of frustra- 
tion vibrated through the tramp holding 
the boot. With a repressed scream, he 
cried, “For what?” 














“He promised 
he’d meet us here, and we're supposed to 
wait until—" He broke off, gazing 
upward past his friend’s filthy forehead. 
“Well2” asked the other. “Go on, go 





on. 
“Oh, my gosh,” said Didi, His voice, 
his manner, even his facial appearance, all 
had changed. 

“What is ii 
to look. 

The two tramps stared upward at the 
slowly descending spaceship, a great silver 
corncob lowering through the empty air. 
“It’s Godot,” Didi whispered in awe. “He 
finally got here.” 


” asked his friend, turning 





. 

Inside the spaceship, 27 birds watched 
Pam Stokes, astrogator, beautiful and 
brainy but blind to passion, play with her 
ancestral slide rule. The birds were all 
stuffed and wired to their perches around 
the Hopeful’s command deck, and from 
the expression in their 54 glass eyes, they 
didn’t like it a bit. Or perhaps what 
they didn’t like was the sight of Captain 
Gregory Standforth disemboweling yet 
another bird on the control panel. Indigo 
ichor oozed through the dials and switches 
into the panel’s innards, where it would 


130 make a mysterious bad’smell for the next 


several weeks. 

A tall, skinny, vague-eyed, loose-wired 
sort of fellow, Captain Standforth was the 
seventh consecutive generation of Stand- 
forths to spend his life in the service of the 
Galactic Patrol and the first to be terrible 
at it. Much was expected of a Standforth, 
but in this case it was expected in vain. 
‘The captain had had no choice other than 
to follow the family footsteps into the 
patrol, and the patrol had had to take him, 
but neither had profited. All the captain 
wanted was to pursue his one passion, 
taxidermy—the stuffing of birds from 
everywhere in the universe—while all the 
patrol wanted was to never see or hear 
from him again. 

Thump. “Ouch!” said the captain. As 
vermilion blood mixed with the indigo 
ichor, he put his cut varicolored finger into 
his mouth, said, “Oog,” took it out again 
and made a bad-taste grimace. “Nn.” 
Turning to Pam, he said, “What was that 
thump? Made me cut myself.” 

“Subsidence,” she said, rapidly whiz- 
zing the slide rule’s parts back and forth. 
“By my calculations, ground level must 
have eroded seven millimeters in the last 
half-chiliad. Therefore, the ship's com- 





2” asked 
“What's a half-chiliad?” 

“Five hundred years. So that's why we 
thumped when we landed.” 

“Landed? You mean we've arrived 
somewhere?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Captain Standforth looked around at 
his birds. They looked back. “I wonder 
where we are,” he said. “I wonder what 
kind of birds they have here.”” 

. 


the captain. 


“Wardrobe! Wardrobe!” 

“Now what?” 

“My wings keep falling off.” 

“All right, Tl get my needle and 
thread.” 


. 

He's an airhead, Ensign Kybee Benson 
thought, raging murderously within while 
he struggled to appear calm and composed 
without. A clothead, a bonehead, a meat- 
head. Chowderhead, fathead. Muttonhead. 
No, he’s worse than all of those—he’s 
a Luthguster. 

‘The Luthguster in question, Council- 
man Morton Luthguster of the Supreme 
Galactic Council, seated on the other side 
of Ensign Benson's desk, went obliviously 
on with his question: “Why name an en- 
tire planet after an actor? A planet called 
J. Railsford Farnsworth is ridiculous.” 

“In the first place,” Ensign Benson 


said, swallowing brimstone, “the planet is 
named Hestia IV, since it is the fourth 
planet from its sun, Hestia. The colony's 
full name is the J. Railsford Farnsworth 
Repertory Company.” 

Councilman Luthguster shook his jow- 
ly head. “Damn-fool name for a place,” 
he insisted. “Detroit, now, that’s a name. 
Khartoum. Reykjavik. But J. Railsford 
Farnsworth Repertory Company?” 

A tap at the frame of the open office 
door was followed by the cheerful, opti- 
mistic, shiny young face of Lieutenant Bil- 
ly Shelby, Hopeful’s second in command, 
who said, “We've landed, sir. We're on 
the ground.” 

“IT know what landed means,” Ensign 
Benson snapped. “I felt the bump. And 
when I've finished explaining the situa- 
tion to the councilman, we'll be along.” 

“OK,” Billy said happily. “We'll be 
waiting at the air lock. At the door.” 

“I know what an air lock is.” 

Billy cantered off, and Ensign Benson 
returned to his task. As social engineer, an 
expert in comparative societies, he had the 
job of giving Councilman Luthguster the 
necessary background on each colony they 
visited. “When this sector of the universe 
was colonized,” he explained, “a special 
cultural fund was set up to bring the arts 
to the far-flung outposts of Man. A theat- 
rical troupe from Earth was offered its 
own settlement and a subsidy and was 
meant to tour the other colonies with a 
repertory of ancient and modern drama. 
Of course, contact was lost almost immedi- 
ately, so the troupe never got its transpor- 
tation and therefore never toured. There's 
no guessing what it’s become by now.” 

Luthguster pursed fat lips. “So who is 
this fellow J. Railsford Farnsworth?” 

“Founder of the repertory company. 
‘The actor-manager-director of the troupe.” 

“Do you mean,” Luthguster demanded, 
puffing out like an adder, “that I shall be 
expected to discuss affairs of state with an 
actor?” 

“IT don't think so,” Ensign Benson said, 
His face was expressionless, but his tense 
hand had crushed the plastoak arm of his 
chair. “J. Railsford Farnsworth would be 
about five hundred and forty-three by 
now, and that’s old even for an actor.” 

. 

Gathered around the air lock were two 
thirds of the Hopeful’s complement: Cap- 
tain Standforth, Astrogator Stokes, Lieu- 
tenant Shelby and Chief Engineer Hester 
Hanshaw, a stocky, blunt woman with a 
stocky, blunt manner, who was saying, “I 
didn’t like that thump. Bad for the 
engines.” 

“I didn’t like it, either,” Captain Stand- 
forth told her. “Made me cut myself.” He 
showed her the scratched finger. 

Hester, the closest thing they had to 
a ship's doctor, frowned at the scratch a 
millisecond, then said, “Paint a little anti- 
rust compound on it. Be good as new.” 

Bemused, the captain gazed at his 

(continued on page 155) 








“7 think I’ve figured out why we can’t find the marina.” 
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AMERICAS BEST 
SINGLES BARS 


playboy polled the experts for the hottest singles action across the land 


compiled by 
BRUCE KLUGER 


RECISELY ATSIX PM,, it begins. Like so many heat-seeking missiles, millions of eligible women and men launch themselves 

into the night in search of the very best time tonight can possibly offer. For it’s after work, and you're standing in any 

one of tens of thousands of singles bars across the country. In honor of the billions of person-hours devoted each week to 

serious, get-down partying, we set out to answer once and for all one of the age’s great questions: Just where do 
20,000,000 Americans go to party? 

To answer it, pLavsoy undertook this survey. We began with expert panels in cities from L.A, to Boston. We polled dozens of the 
professionals who watch this scene for a living: editors of city magazines and newspapers, tourist publications, university newspapers 
and singles magazines. When we exhausted the expertise of our official sources, we pulled an end run and quizzed their less staid 
staffers: the younger, hipper assistants who know what really happens when the sun sets 

Then we sampled the “interested parties”: health clubs, dating services, adult schools, local celebs, restaurant owners, lawyers, 
phone operators, film makers, musicians, political consultants, physicians, a scenic designer, an abortion-clinic counselor and one very 
hip podiatrist—well over 100 such local consultants. And that’s before we assessed the bars themselves 

We think this survey is the most valuable guide yet to the hottest singles bars across the nation, but don’t take our word for it. 
Read it, argue over it—and then get out there into the trenches and do your own research. Welcome to the Great American Prowl. 
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BREAKING UP 


(continued from page 104) 





“With a cellular phone in your car, you pick up the 
handset and dial any number in the world.” 





long-distance number—the phone chain 
dials the two numbers. A 12-digit display 
shows you the numbers as it dials for you, 
plus the time of day when the phone is not 
in use. Busy numbers are automatically 
redialed for ten minutes. And if security is 
a concern at your location, you can enter a 
code that prevents any unauthorized call- 
ers from using the phone for dialing out. 

For the home, a smaller-memory phone 
may be all you need. General Electric’s 
Hotline 2 one-piece phone ($65.95) fea- 
tures 12 memories, three of which, prefer- 
ably emergency numbers, are available at 
the touch of one button. The nine others 
are recalled by pressing two buttons. A 
small light illuminates the keys for night 
dialing. This model is switchable between 
pulse and tone dialing. If your home is not 
wired for tone dialing, you can still use 
this phone to access a long-distance-serv- 
ice computer by dialing the local number 
with the pulse dialer, then switching to the 
tone dialer for your access code and long- 
distance number. The phone comes with a 
dual-purpose cradle that turns the unit 
into a slim desk phone or a wall phone, the 
latter attaching to a standard wall plate. 

While we're on the subject of one-piece 
telephones, be sure to check out Comdial’s 
Model 0020 ($59.95), as it’s one of the 
sleekest communications pieces we've 
seen. Unlike other one-piece phones, the 
0020 rests on its back, revealing a 
brushed-aluminum-look faceplate and 
simple numeric keypad and ever-so-slight- 
ly contoured profile. In keeping with its 
simplicity, the 0020 has no extraneous 
technical features beyond a HOLD button. 

High styling, however, need not be lim- 
ited to one-piece telephones. From Den- 
mark comes both high style and high 
technology in the danMark 2 ($199), a 
fully featured desk phone with an emi- 
nently simple and understated appearance 
hiding all its power. Four buttons control 
all functions, such as the speaker phone 
and memory programming. Nine memo- 
ries, plus a last-number-redial feature, are 
accessible with smaller buttons on the top 
panel of the low-profile unit. A 16-digit 
LCD display confirms the numbers you 
dial. 

Looking more high camp than high tech 
is the TEL-2280 Big Dial phone from 
Universal Security Instruments ($99.95). 
As its name suggests, the push buttons on 
this desk-style phone are large enough for 
the most bleary-eyed dialer to see correct- 
ly, provided he can remember the number 
he’s calling. And even if not, the phone’s 
ten-number memory and convenient index 
of stored numbers should help speed the 


call. Three one-button memories simplify 
dialing a call to the police, fire department 
or doctor. 

Combining two or more phone products 
into one unit makes sensible use of desktop 
real estate. Record a Call, for example, 
packages a ten-memory cordless telephone 
with an attractive AM/FM digital clock- 
radio, the Model C.A.T. 50 ($279.95). 

Another popular combination today is 
that of a telephone and an answering 
machine. Phone-Mate’s sleek Know 
Phone IQ 850 ($129.95) can be used as 
both a call screener and an answering 
machine. A built-in electronic voice an- 
swers calls for you while you listen to find 
out who the caller is. If it’s someone sell- 
ing something you don’t want, you won't 
have to stop what you're doing to answer. 
But if it’s someone inviting you to a hot- 
tub party, just press the answer button 
and lift the receiver. 

But not all phones are meant to be used 
on a desk. If you like to think on your feet 
but don’t want to hold a cordless phone to 
your ear, the Technidyne Hands-Free Go 
Fone, Model GF290 ($149.95), is a mar- 
velously new configuration that should 
interest you. The portable remote unit is 
about the size of a pack of cigarettes and 
slips into your pocket or clips to a belt. A 
lightweight one-earphone headset with a 
tiny boom microphone takes the place of 
the traditional handset. Without any cum- 
bersome antennas, you can roam up to 300 
feet away from the equally minuscule base 
unit, depending on your environment, and 
dial or receive calls. What better way to 
restore your Bugatti while talking with 
friends? 

The popularity of cordless phones has 
caused interference problems, especially in 
densely populated areas. With so many 
phones in a confined locale, it is possible 
that someone else can accidentally make 
outgoing calls on your line if both cordless 
systems are on the same frequency. 

One company addressing such prob- 
lems is Uniden, with its Model EX-4800 
cordless phone ($279.95). You can pro- 
gram the base unit to respond only to one 
of 256 security codes sent by the portable 
unit when communication begins. This 
prevents anyone with another phone on 
the same frequency from dialing out on 
your line. Cobra goes one step further 
with its Model CP-330S cordless unit 
($229.95), which lets you also change the 
frequency pair on which your phone 
works. Therefore, most potential interfer- 
ence problems are correctable by the 
user—you don’t have to take the unit back 
to the dealer, hoping that he has a phone 


in stock with a frequency that’s not used in 
your neighborhood. 

The FCC is also making available 
additional frequencies in the 46-to-49- 
megahertz very-high-frequency (V.H.F.) 
range for cordless phones this year. Mura 
Corporation is among the first to jump 
onto these new frequencies, which allow 
the phone maker to keep both transmit 
and receive signals at a frequency with 
characteristically higher-quality voice re- 
production (without the buzzing that 
sometimes occurs at the handset end of 
other phones). Mura’s MP-900/901 is a 
powerful combination of a fully featured 
self-contained desktop phone and a cord- 
less handset with a claimed range of up to 
1000 feet. The cordless unit uses the 32 
memories of the base unit for dialing out, 
complete with voice-synthesized confirma- 
tion of what number is stored in each 
memory, in case you forget. In an office or 
warehouse environment, the base unit can 
work with up to five cordless units, paging 
cach one individually when incoming calls 
are screened at the base unit. The price is 
$249.95 for the base and one remote, 
$129.95 for each additional remote. 

The Electra Freedom Phone 4500 
($319.95) is another cordless model using 
the new V.H.F. frequency pairs. With a 
claimed range of 1500 feet from the base 
unit, it takes the worry out of being far. 
Before dialing an outgoing call from the 
keypad or one of the ten built-in memo- 
ries, a special tone lets you know whether 
or not you’re close enough to the base unit 
to make a good-quality call. Accounting 
for interference problems, the 4500 has a 
programmable security code and a choice 
of two built-in frequency pairs. 

The ultimate cordless telephone, how- 
ever, has to be the newest technology in 
car telephones—cellular mobile phones. 
Cellular systems eliminate the likelihood 
that you'll ever have to wait for an open 
line—saving you 20 to 60 minutes in some 
metropolitan areas. With a cellular phone 
in your car, you pick up the handset, listen 
for the dial tone and dial any number in 
the world. Similarly, your mobile phone 
has a regular number, just like any other 
phone, so anybody can reach you there. 
‘There’s no mobile-phone operator. 

OK, we'll admit that car telephones 
aren’t anything new. But one new thing 
this cellular technology brings with itis the 
possibility of a portable, hand-held tele- 
phone with the same flexibility and power 
as the mobile cellular units. Motorola is 
the first supplier to bring out a portable 
unit, costing around $4000. But as tech- 
nology improves and the number of porta- 
ble phones increases, the prices are bound 
to go down. 

It looks as if it won't be long before the 
old desk telephone that does nothing more 
than dial and receive a call will be as out- 
moded as the wall phone with the crank 
wired to Sarah at the switching office. 
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MUMIBIERS 


(continued from page 70) 





“I looked at his left hand; no wedding ring there. 
Which meant what? No sons, no future?” 


almost immediately, “You're wondering 
whatever happened to my father.” 

“My God,” I sighed. 

“No, no,” he assured me, “it’s all right. 
A lot of people have wondered, have asked 
over the years.” 

‘The boy inside the older man nursed 
his martini and remembered the past. 

“Do you fell people when they ask?” I 
said. 

“T do.” 

I took a deep breath. “All right, then. 
What did happen to your father?” 

“He died.” 

‘There was a long pause. 

“Ts that all?” 

“Not quite.” The young-old man ar- 
ranged his glass on the table in front of 
him and placed a napkin at a precise angle 
to it and fitted an olive to the very center of 
the napkin, reading the past there. “You 
remember what he was like?” 

“Vividly.” 

“Oh, what a world of meaning you put 
into that ‘vividly’!” The young-old man 
snorted faintly. “You remember his 
marches up, down, around the pool, left 
face, right, “tenshun, don’t move, chi' 
stomach in, chest out, harch, two, hut?” 

“I remember.” 

“Well, one day in 1953, long after the 
old crowd was gone from the pool, and 
you with them, my dad was drilling me 
outdoors one late afternoon. He had me 
standing in the hot sun for an hour or so, 
and he yelled in my face. I can remember 
the saliva spray on my chin, my nose, my 











eyelids when he yelled, ‘Don’t move a 
muscle! Don't blink! Don’t twitch! Don’t 
breathe till I tefl you! You hear, soldier? 
Hear? You hear? Hear?’ 

“ ‘Sir!’ I said between gritted teeth. 

“As my father turned, he slipped on the 
tiles and fell into the water.” 

‘The young-old man paused and gave a 
strange, small bark of a laugh. 

“Did you know— of course you didn’t; I 
didn’t, either—that in all those years of 
working at various pools, cleaning out the 
showers, replacing the towels, repairing 
the diving boards, fixing the plumbing, he 
had never, my God, never learned to 
swim? Never! Jesus. It’s unbelievable, 
Never. 

“He had never told me. Somehow, 1 
had never guessed! And since he had just 
yelled at me, instructed me, ordered me— 
“Eyes right! Don’t twitch! Don’t move!’—I 
just stood there staring straight ahead at 
the late-afternoon sun. I didn’t let my eyes 
drop to see, even once. Just straight ahead, 
by the numbers, as told. 

“I heard him thrashing around in the 
water, yelling. But I couldn't understand 
what he said. I heard him suck and gasp 
and gargle and suck again, going down, 
shricking, but I stood straight, chin up, 
stomach tight, eyes level, sweat on my 
brow, mouth firm, buttocks clenched, 
ramrod spine, and him yelling, gagging, 
taking water. I kept waiting for him to 
yell, ‘At ease!’ ‘At ease!’ he should have 
yelled, but he never did. So what could I 
do? I just stood there, a statue, until the 


“Ask her if she has a friend for me.” 


shrieking stopped and the water lapped 
the pool rim and everything got quiet. 1 
stood there for ten minutes, maybe 20, half 
an hour, until someone came out and 
found me there, and he looked down 
into the pool and saw something deep 
under and said, ‘Jesus Christ’ and finally 
turned and came up to me, because he 
knew me and my father, and at last said, 
‘At ease.’ 

“And then I cried.” 

‘The young-old man finished his drink. 

“You see, the thing is, I couldn’t be sure 
he wasn’t faking. He'd done tricks like that 
before to get me off guard, make me 
relax. He’d go around a corner, wait, 
duck back to see if I was ramrod tall. Or 
he’d pretend to go into the men’s room and 
jump back to find me wrong. Then he'd 
punish me. So, standing there by the pool 
that day, I thought, It’s a trick, to make 
me fall out. So I had to wait, didn’t I, to be 
sure... to be sure.” 

Finished, he put his empty martini 
glass down on the tray and sat back in his 
own silence, eyes gazing over my shoulder 
at nothing in particular. I tried to see if his 
eyes were wet or if his mouth gave some 
special sign now that the tale was told, but 
I saw nothing. 

“Now,” I said, “I know about your 
father. But . . . whatever happened to 
you?” 

“As you see,” he said, “I’m here.” 

He stood up and reached over and 
shook my hand. 

“Good night,” he said. 

I looked straight up at his face and saw 
the young boy there waiting for orders 
5000 afternoons back. Then I looked at his 
left hand; no wedding ring there, Which 
meant what? No sons, no future? But I 
couldn't ask. 

“I'm glad we met again,” I heard 
myself say. 

“Yes.” He nodded and gave my hand a 
final shake. “It’s good to see you made it 
through.” 

Me, I thought. My God! Me? 

But he had turned and was walking off 
down the aisle, beautifully balanced, not 
swaying with the train’s motion, this way 
or that. He moved in a clean, lithe, well- 
cared-for body that the train’s swerving 
could do nothing to as he went away. 

As he reached the door, he hesitated, his 
back to me, and seemed to be waiting for 
some final word, some order, some shout 
from someone. 

“Forward,” I wanted to say, “by the 
numbers! March!” 

But I said nothing. 

Not knowing if it would kill him or 
release him, I simply bit my tongue and 
watched him open the door, slip silently 
through and stride down the corridor of 
the next sleeping car toward a past I just 
might have imagined, toward a future I 
could not guess. 
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“The next morning, the warnings began. The press 


wrote that boxing kills.” 





would be appreciated: After all, he was 
supposed to be the best. 

He relented. “I've coached Olympic 
boxers,” he told me. “I’ve coached so 
many fighters I can’t begin to remember 
them all. It’ll have to be a crash course, 
but I’ve had kids who've never had gloves 
on in their life and turned them into 
champions.” The sanity clause: If by the 
time of the Gloves he thought I could get 
hurt, I wouldn’t box. 

So in room 402, a classroom at the Y. 
with the chairs pushed to one side, Cio- 
cher watched my Ali imitation. He had 
two things to say. One, I didn’t know any- 
thing; and, two, teaching me in three 
months would be near impossible. “I don’t 
do half-assed jobs,” he said, 

“If that’s all we can do,” I said, “let's do 
the best half-assed job we can.” 

. 


The lessons began with step zero, the 
boxing position. In the next three months, 
Giocher's most frequent command would 
be “Keep your position.” Stand flat-foot- 
ed, arms to the side. One: Take a normal 
stride, with the left foot slightly to the side 
and slightly pigeon-toed. Two: Bounce 
two or three times lightly on the balls of 
the feet to get comfortable. Three: Lift the 
left forearm from the elbow so the hand is 
about a foot out from the shoulder joint 
and the fist is flat. Four: Lift the right 
forearm so it’s about three inches from the 
chest, directly under the chin, fist flat. 
Five, six: Drop the right side slightly and 
lean a bit forward, a controlled droop. 
When he was satisfied, after about 20 
attempts at getting all of that right, we 
progressed to step one: moving around 
with Tiny. 

In the mat-covered wrestling room, 
Giocher’s fighters were warming up. 
Tiny, about six feet tall and 280 pounds, 
stood out: small squinty eyes, bulg- 
ing stomach hanging over tight light-blue 
sweats. Headgear squeezed onto his head 
so tight it looked as if his scrunched-up 
ears would pop out of the ear holes. His 
upper arms were a bit larger than my 
thighs. But Tiny was inordinately gentle, 
and the sparring was painless. Under 
Ciocher’s orders, he threw his punches at 
my gloves. I never moved close enough to 
hit him back. I wasn’t frightened, but at 
the end of two easy rounds, my sweat had 
soaked through even my sneakers. 

I estimated it would take me about 
three hours a day for a year to absorb the 
rudiments of the “sweet science.” Even the 
pathetic heavyweights who haunt weekly 
televised fights seemed almost infinitely 
beyond my talent. The trick was not 
absorbing intellectually what Ciocher had 


to teach but, as he said, “teaching yourself 
to think with your body.” 
. 


The week I began my training, Alexis 
Arguello was beaten into unconscious- 
ness in Miami by Aaron Pryor. Arguello 
was knocked from his senses in the 14th 
round by a right hand that almost broke 
his jaw and was able to defend himself 
against several more punches until Pryor 
overwhelmed him. The ref stopped it 
about ten punches later and ten punches 
too late. Arguello slid to the canvas and 
remained unconscious for four minutes. 
But he survived. A day later, Duk Koo 
Kim was knocked into unconsciousness by 
Ray “Boom Boom” Mancini in a champi- 
onship bout in Vegas. He died after neu- 
rosurgeons drilled holes in his skull to 
release the pressure on his brain from the 
blood clot. Kim was decked by one punch 
in the 14th round. Nothing you can do 
about those but pray they don’t happen to 
you. 

The next morning, the warnings began. 
The press wrote that boxing kills. And I 
was working for a science magazine: In 
one of those slaps of irony, I was assigned 
to help report a story on boxing and the 
brain. The writer was a friend who, earli- 
er, upon hearing of my boxing, had come 
into my office and for nearly half an hour 
had called me an asshole. When I showed 
her some American Medical Association 
statistics that recorded fewer deaths per 
thousand in boxing than in college foot- 
ball, her response was, “Great; first we'll 
get boxing banned, then we'll go after col- 
lege football!” 

She began slipping cheerful articles 
onto my desk or under my door; the first 
one was from a British medical journal. 
“We report,” wrote a Dr. J. K. Cruik- 
shank, “two cases of severe acute brain 
injury which were particularly worrying 
because they both occurred in amateur 
boxers who had no demonstrable predis- 
posing abnormalities and after seemingly 
routine bouts in the ring.” 

The following week would provide a 
wealth of valuable information for the up- 
and-coming pugilist. For instance, that a 
good right hand can land with the force of 
1000 pounds. This, if the fighter is 
extremely unlucky, can cause a blood ves- 
sel in the brain to burst, flooding blood 
into the space between the brain and its 
protective membrane. The result is a sub- 
dural hematoma, putting pressure on the 
brain, causing irreparable damage or 
death, as was the case with Pat and Duk 
Koo Kim. If the fighter is a little luckier, 
those 1000-pound punches day after day 
result in dementia pugilistica, punch- 


drunkenness. In this case, the boxer is 
only suffering from permanent loss of 
brain cells. Cerebral atrophy, the doctors 
call it. 

Such information was of litte help 
when I graduated to serious sparring. 
While it was running around my brain, I 
was beaten about the head and shoulders 
by Hank, my sparring partner. He was a 
hospital administrator for the city and 
rode in from Queens to box at the Y., 
which he had been doing off and on for a 
year and a half. Hank became my biggest 
fan. He regretted never having had the 
chance to fight in the Gloves, so I would be 
fighting for him. He was about my size, 20 
years my senior and not particularly 
quick, but I couldn’t block or duck his 
punches, and once he started hitting me, I 
fell apart. By the third round of spar- 
ring—far too late—I realized my prob- 
lem. I was watching his eyes, a natural 
instinct, but his gloves were punching me 
in the nose. 

Fighters will tell you that your nose 
stops hurting once it gets hit enough. It 
doesn’t have to get broken; with enough 
punches, the cartilage simply erodes and 
the nose loses its shape, becomes floppy. 
But my nose was too big, too angular. It 
hurt every minute during those months. 
When a good jab hit it, the response was 
instantaneous: blood and the barely con- 
trollable desire to crawl into the nearest 
corner and cry. By the end of a round, I 
was nearly helpless, because I couldn't see 
through the tearing in my eyes. Blood 
pooled in my nostrils, and I had to breathe 
by sucking air through the holes in my 
mouth guard. I felt like I was drowning. 
And this voice in my head was screaming, 
What the hell am I doing here? 

When the sparring was over, I show- 
ered and dressed and walked home up 
Broadway, I wanted to find a shoulder to 
cry on. Losing makes you feel as if some- 
one has stuck a hypodermic into your 
bones and sucked out your marrow, taking 
your self-confidence with it for good meas- 
ure. In boxing, when you lose, the only 
excuse is that you weren't good enough to 
win. There's no one else to blame. When 
you're sparring and losing, the child 
in you suddenly appears. You want to 
jump your opponent and bite, kick and 
scratch. When it’s immediately over, even 
if you've been praying for the bell to stop 
the punishment, you want to start again, 
to keep going until you can start winning. 
Later, all that remains of your childish 
anger is cruelty. You feel small and vul- 
nerable, and you want to boost yourself up 
by shoving strangers around or kicking 
poodles. You want to insult people half 
your size, then dare them to do something 
about it. At least I did. I still wasn’t sure 
whether the feelings came from boxing— 
did Hank feel that way?—or from me. 

By mid-December, a month of my 
schizophrenic life had left me worried, 
obsessed and nearly crippled. I had taken 
a comfortable Manhattan life and turned 
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it into Stalag 17. I was in bed every night 
by 10:30—not so easy, considering that I 
rarely finished work before eight—and up 
every morning at six to begin a two-hour 
workout. I had noticeable and worrisome 
palpitations at the thought of women who 
might entice me to disturb my routine. 
(Syd Martin, the trainer at the Times 
Square Gym, told me that it takes 16 
drops of blood to equal one drop of semen; 
therefore, “You can’t go blowing it before 
a fight, because you can’t get it back.”) 

I wasn’t worried: My girlfriend had 
walked out three weeks after I began 
training. “You're getting in the best shape 
of your life,” she complained, “and by the 
time I get hold of your body, it’s asleep.” 

Physically, I was two years short of my 
athletic prime, but my body felt 50 years 
past it. A pulled muscle in my back had 
me screaming every time I sat down. My 
fingers were swollen and stiff, making my 
handwriting look like that of a three-year- 
old. With every other step I took, my right 
knee collapsed. The knee was a multi- 
scarred victim of Ivy League football, and 
I wasn't giving even odds that it would last 
until the fight. It seemed somewhat 
shameful to be only 26 yet wishing I had 
the body of a 21-year-old. 

What made it all worse was not just 
that I was doing this voluntarily; I was 
doing it illicitly. I had finally noticed the 
small print in the Gloves’ entry forms 
pointing out that I was not in my last year 
of eligibility, as I had thought. I was nine 
months beyond it. But I was obsessed. 
Without Ciocher’s knowledge, I falsified 
my age. An artist friend with a pencil 
altered the date on my birth certificate 
from a neat 1956 to a 1958 that looked as if it 
had been inked by a rusty typewriter. I 
rationalized the duplicity by telling myself 
that at least I was a truly sincere novice, 

“There are no more truly sincere nov- 
ices,” Johnny DeFoe once told me. De- 
Foe, who won the Gloves in 1932, is head 
of the Police Athletic League’s boxing 
program and, by his own count, has been 
in the corner for 164 Gloves champions. 
“If a kid comes in who never boxed before 
and he goes into novice, he’s worse off 
today than years ago, because he’s up 
against someone with 30 or 40 bouts and 
he doesn’t know it.” This experience 
comes in a variety of contests, from Kiddie 
Gloves and Junior Olympics, when the 
boxers are as young as ten, to “smoker” 
bouts. Smokers are unsanctioned bootleg 
tournaments held by the local clubs, with 
no experienced referee, no ringside physi- 
cian and no effect on the fighter’s official 
record. A young boxer can fight in one 
smoker a week for years and then enter 
the Gloves as a novice. Being nine months 
too old, I rationalized, would not consti- 
tute an unfair advantage over such a kid. 

. 

By late January, I was showing signs of 
talent. I could handle Tiny and Hank eas- 
ily, though I still had bad days with them, 
and I had dug up a more challenging spar- 


ring partner: Tom Gimbel, the New York 
Athletic Club superheavyweight champi- 
on, who had fought in the Gloves five 
years earlier, fresh from college with litle 
boxing experience, and had won two 
fights by knockouts before losing to a real 
boxer. At 28, he was already a vice-presi- 
dent at a brokerage house, but he kept up 
with competitive boxing and was planning 
on fighting in the Empire State Games 
later in the year. 

Gimbel was large. He outweighed me 
by ten pounds, mostly muscle, and it felt 
like 50 when we were in the ring. The 
first time we sparred at the Gramercy, my 
nose hurt for a week. Every time I 
sneezed, every time I laughed, I was 
reminded of his left jab. After three 
rounds, he predicted that if I got a lucky 
draw in the Gloves, I might be able to 
win one or two fights. I interpreted that, 
with some vindictiveness, to mean that if 
I were lucky, I might be as good as he 
was five years earlier. I began entertain- 
ing the same fantasies toward him that 
I had once held toward Ryan O'Neal. 
But I was improving, and the last time 
we sparred before my fight, he upgraded 
his prediction: 1 could and should win 
it all. 

On those good days, insidious fantasies 
of a boxing career crept into my head. 
‘Those grandiose delusions went some- 
thing like this: My chances of winning the 
Gloves in New York were about one in 
ten. Figure another one-in-ten chance of 
winning the nationals, because, after all, 
I’m the New York amateur champion and 
they have damn good boxing in New 
York. The nationals would give me a one- 
in-ten chance, optimistically, for a gold in 
the Olympics. Then I'd go pro. With the 
proper guidance, I could move up into the 
top ten and a championship fight without 
getting within a mile of anyone even 
remotely talented. The money would be 
big: Howard Cosell would eat up a bright 
white heavyweight from Harvard—he 
would come back from retirement to do 
the color commentary—as would the rest 
of the media. I wouldn't even have to win 
to make a quick $10,000,000. A little easy 
arithmetic gives me about a one-in-1000 
chance of making that kind of money by 
the time I’m 30, which beats hell out of 
playing the lottery or writing. Unfortu- 
nately, the bottom rung of that ladder 
wasn’t easy. The first one of Ciocher’s 
protégés to fight in the Gloves was a kid 
named Bobby. He lost after taking three 
standing eight counts in the first round. 
Three days later, I saw him outside room 
402. His left eye was black and swollen, 
and he was limping badly. Bobby was 17 
years old and slender, from the Italian 
neighborhood of Ozone Park, in Queens. 
He took up boxing after nearly getting 
expelled from high school two years before 
for starting half a dozen race riots. “I had 
15 street fights alone in my sophomore 
year,” he said. Now he helps his father 
run a deli and takes lessons from Ciocher, 


who also taught his father 25 years ago. 

“T might've lost the fight,” Bobby said 
in the wrestling room, “but I wasn’t going 
to take a single step backward. And I 
didn’t. I just kept moving forward.” His 
opponent had had nine fights, he said, the 
limit for the novice division. 

“Nine that we know of,” Ciocher 
added. 

“If he says nine,” said Tony, a novice 
Gloves fighter who has had 12 smoker 
fights, “that means 18.” 

“You were unlucky,” Ciocher said. 
“This guy had experience. You came in 
with a Jeft, brought your hand down, and 
he saw it. Next time, ping. He hit you 
with the right.” 

“It hurt,” said Bobby of losing. “Now 
it’s inside me. The only thing to do is to go 
back next year and bust his ass up.” As 
they drove home from the fight, his father 
and Ciocher rode in the front seat. Bobby 
sat in back with his mother and cried on 
her shoulder, 

. 

‘Two and a half months after my first 
lesson, the Daily News mailed me a post- 
card that said to report in a week to the 
Felt Forum, where all the heavyweight 
elimination rounds would take place. 
With that advance warning, 1 bought 
boxing shoes and blue-and-white-satin 
trunks. I was nervous. My early strategy 
was to block out fight night, to keep out 
any daydreams, fantasies or stray worries 
until the bell actually rang. I figured I 
could look at it in one of two ways. The 
first I called the Black Hole Theory. A 
black hole is a collapsed star so massive 
that not even light can escape its gravita- 
tional pull. No amount of intellectualiza- 
tion will tell you what happens when you 
enter a black hole. You may end up on the 
other side of the universe. You may not 
end up at all. The fight was my black 
hole. 

‘The second was the Getting Hit in the 
Nose Is Fun Theory. Somehow, I believed 
this should be the preferable view: Hell, I 
get to stand in a small roped-in ring in 
front of thousands of strangers and punch 
somebody’s lights out. Or he gets to do the 
same thing to me, What could be more 
enjoyable? 

When fight day arrived, it started like 
any other—except that I had to work at 
staying calm and concentrating on my sci- 
ence writing. Then, at 6:30 rm. 1 packed 
up and hustled down Sixth Avenue, cut- 
ting across the Garment District on 38th 
Street in the twilight and then down 
Eighth Avenue to rendezvous with Cio- 
cher and Tiny at the Felt Forum. 

The dressing rooms are small, with 
nothing but benches and coathooks, and 
each has a bathroom with a couple of sinks 
that later become streaked with blood and 
saliva. The rooms fill up with small His- 
panic and black fighters and their coaches, 
and an occasional heavyweight. For the 
most part, the fighters are friendly. There 
are very few assholes before the fights. 


I settled in with Tiny to evaluate the 
competition, chiefly the Bed-Stuy fighters 
Bed-Stuy is the Bedford-Stuyvesant Club 
of Brooklyn, Mark Breland’s club. Bre- 
land, at 19, reigning king of the 
Gloves I fought 
welterweight title for the fourth 


is the 
The year he won the 


ne (and 





has won it again since); he’s world ama- 
teur champion and is well on his way to 
becoming very well known and very rich 
Breland has brought good fighters to Bed- 
Stuy and, with them 
toughest gym in the five boroughs. With 
their black trunks and their quiet confi- 


dence, those fighters looked as if they were 


4 reputation as the 


hired ringers from out of town. They had 
a host of 139-pounders and one heavy- 
He had massive biceps and went 
His facial 


solid 


weight 
about 5’11” and 210 pounds 
expression never changed, just a 
stare that kept going all night. He seemed 
about 30 

The heavyweight in the 
room was a short Italian kid named Joey 
Rizzo. He had a five-o'clock shadow that 
would take me a week to grow and the 
kind of 


doing too many push-ups in one lifetime 


only other 





inflated chest that comes from 





Rizzo was warming up a good two hours 
before the fight: flinging his head back and 
forth, throwing punches without moving 
I figured 


his feet, building up a sweat 


he'd wear himself down by the time he got 





to the ring and wouldn’t be able to throw a 
punch. He hadn’t sparred a single round 


The fact that 
hit your 
sed him. I 


is going to get 


in preparation for the fight 





you weren't really supposed t 








conf 





opponent hard, he s: 


This kid 





was thinkin 





ever 





bombed, going into the ring witho 
having laid a glove on 
was wrong. He later won a decision from 
a young black box 
weighed in at about 


against the sky 


another fighter. I 


who must have 


260 and 





loomed 


. 
About 11 pm. 50ish fat man with the 
requisite cigar poked his head into the 
room and called for the heavyweights. I 
hours, the catch 
27-fight card 
impz 








had been waiting for fou 
to being the 22nd 


I hadn’t been n 








ht on a 





ous, really 











tient. About once every hour, that impa- 
tience would be broken by a subvocal 
interrogation: What the are you doing 
here? How d t here? Whe m 
prehensible nts led t 





I first saw my opponent during the 
walk from the 
check-in 
that he was Irish 
have to take 


dressing rooms to the 
told me only 


and that I'd 
and put him out 


area. Ciocher had 


and flashy 





> him 


early, The guy went far beyond flashy 
In the locker room 


you could probably 


I had guessed that 
judge the fighters 
experience by the age of their equipment 
the true novices would have 


as I had. The total- 
ly inexperienced would have new mouth 


Theoretically 


new shoes and trunks. 


guards. My opponent, on the other hand, 


was wi shoes 





aring worn white boxing 
with green trim and 
robe with the hood up. On the back of 


his robe, in 


tassels and a white 


classy green embroidery 
were crossed boxing gloves and his name, 
WALTER. None of his outfit was new. From 
the back, with his hairy legs and his hood 
like the archetypal journey- 
man heavyweight: Jerry Quarry, Earnie 
Shavers and Joe Bugner rolled into one. 
He can’t have a re ts, 1 
kept saying to myself. Hi n he 
look so experienced Ciocher 
ordered me not to look at him. 

The heavyweights gathered in the en- 
waiting for 
It was a hallway leading into the 


up, he looke: 








tryway their numbers to be 
called 


forum. On one side, 





a short, fat Irishman 
a cowboy 
hat and a cigar kept yelling for everyone to 
clear out so the boxers could get by. On 
the other side were chairs for the fighters 


who waited to get gloves and headgear 


with a yellow Gloves raincoat 


from the boxers returning from the ring 
I could 
returning fighters had won and which had 


barely tell which of those 


lost. They seemed equally downcast. Tiny 
said he could tell: The fighters who'd won 
didn’t look particularly happy, but they 
didn’t look depressed. The losers did 
After the check-in, 


ring was a relief 


the walk out to the 
In the bout going on, a 
huge Irishman in sweat shorts was brawl- 
ing with the heavyweight from Bed-Stuy 
I was hypnotized by their fight 
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stopped fretting about my own. The Irish- 
man’s fans were chanting, “Fuck ’im up, 
Peter! Fuck 'im up!” The second round 
degenerated into a knockdown contest in 
which the fighters took turns belting each 
other's faces. Each one went down once, 
but Irish Peter showed surprising stamina 
and won. 

While Peter and Bed-Stuy were wait- 
ing for the decision, Walter was nowhere 
to be found; Ciocher was trying to give me 
last-minute instructions, and Tiny was 
massaging my shoulders. Tiny’s presence 
comforted me. Should I get knocked un- 
conscious, I was sure he would climb into 
the ring, enfold me in his huge arms and 
carry me safely from the arena. 

A few minutes before the fight, Walter 
entered in classic style. He and his coach 
had been through this before. They came 
from backstage in a semijog—like a pro- 
cession from Rocky J//, the coach first, 
then Walter, his hands upon the coach's 
shoulders. 

As they disappeared around the ring, 
Ciocher climbed up and held the ropes for 
me. I slipped into the ring and everything 
disappeared. Nothing existed but the 
brightly lighted square of white canvas, 
Walter standing without his robe opposite 
me and the referee. No crowd, no an- 
nouncer, no past, no future. To establish 
some ground rules—or to see if I was 
already too dazed to fight—the referee 
stood in front of me, looked me in the eyes 
and said, “I'm going to tell you only three 
things: box, break and stop.” 

He then called us into the center of the 
ring. I was trying to decide whether I 
should be staring at Walter’s eyes to 
intimidate him or staring off into space. I 
think I went for his eyes, like Joe Frazier 
with George Foreman. When the referee 
told us to shake hands, I thought, How the 
hell do two people shake hands when 
they're both wearing boxing gloves with 
the thumbs sewn to the fingers and the 
fingers sewn into a fist? 

Looking back now, I wonder what I 
expected to happen, because I certainly 
didn’t get anything remotely like what I 
might have imagined. Only the first three 
seconds, until we touched gloves, could 
have been predicted. As Melville put it, 
“Reality outran apprehension.” 

The bell rang, and for the next 90 sec- 
onds Walter punched me in the face. All I 
remember are his gloves arcing out of 
nowhere, Thwack! Thwack! Thwack! Ev- 
erywhere I turned, every place I put my 
face, he put his fist in it. Thwack! 

When I went into the ring, that voice in 
my head was reminding me of all the 
things I should do: Jab, then move. Keep 
moving the left foot. Jab, step back. Fake 
the jab, throw the right... . 

Within ten seconds, that voice was wail- 
ing, HolyshitohmyGodwhatshappening- 
getmethehelloutofhereohjecezeshelp. ... 

About then it occurred to me that it was 


conceivable, a definite possibility, that I 
might fall down unconscious. Not certain 
but conceivable that everything I had done 
for three months was wasted. That I was a 
bad boxer: not tough, period. That I had 
failed, had let down Ciocher and my 
friends. 

And then Walter gave me a second to 
think. I had a revelation: Maybe if I hit 
him back, I’d slow him down. So 1 tried it, 
and it worked. And the voice said, Try 
it again. And the bell rang. 

Between rounds, Ciocher wiped the 
blood from my face with a sponge. I’d seen 
it on my shirt but hadn’t made the connec- 
tion that it was from my nose. (I was later 
told that the blood first made me look like 
Thad a mustache, then a goatee and, final- 
ly, a full facial mask.) Ciocher was trying 
to tell me something, but I couldn’t get my 
mind off Walter. I couldn’t stop thinking 
about being thrown into the ring with this 
Waring Blender. The hell with Jack 
Nicholson and his leer and his ax. Let me 
tell you about fear. 

Just before the bell rang for round two, 
Ciocher managed to get my attention. 
With his hands together in front of my 
face, he said, “Gary, just give back to me 
one quarter of what I gave you.” Then he 
told me to throw the right hand. 

At some point early in the second 
round, I hit Walter with a right hand and 
watched him stop for a few seconds. This 

bly means, I thought, that I hurt 
him, but I didn’t trust him. Maybe he was 
waiting for me. A little later, I realized I 
wasn’t feeling his punches anymore. More 
important, he seemed to be feeling mine. 

The fight runs through my mind now 
like a film that someone edited with scis- 
sors, cutting out snippets for me to have 
and stealing the rest. In one scene, I'm 
up against the ropes and he's throwing 
hooks and I'm whaling back and thinking 
that, just like the other lousy heavy- 
weights, we're brawling and Ciocher is 
surely embarrassed. 

Then I stopped thinking at all, just 
going from action to action. Some part of 
my mind knew that my body was tired, 
breathing heavily; it was arm-weary; it 
hurt. But whatever was in control was 
saying, It doesn’t matter. We have a job to 
do. We have to get out of here. Fight! 

So I fought. Walter was backing into 
the ropes; and in a flurry of blows, I threw 
a right hand and his face disappeared 
behind it. I watched him go over back- 
ward. Curious. Did I do that? I managed 
to move to a far corner, and I remember 
hoping that Walter would decide not to 
fight anymore. 

And then the physician was in the ring, 
and so was Walter's manager, and they 
were attending to him as they did to Pat, 
struggling to get his mouthpiece out, cra- 
dling his head. For a moment, I hoped 
that he wasn’t dying. 

I walked up to the referee and asked 


him politely, “Can I leave now? Can I go 
home?” There was still no joy, no exulta- 
tion, no excitement. I was simply praying 
that they’d let me out of that damn ring. 

Finally, Walter was up. He could have 
been out for two minutes or ten; I still had 
no notion of time. After the announce- 
ment—“The winner, red corner, referee 
stops contest, 1:34 of the second round, 
Taubes”—Ciocher helped me down the 
steps and out of the arena. In the locker 
room, Tiny wouldn’t let me take my own 
shoes off. Ciocher went off for ice while 
Tiny kept handing me wet paper towels to 
put on my eye, which was already show- 
ing black. 

After the fight, an old-time Gloves afi- 
cionado congratulated Ciocher on the out- 
come. “So tell me, Bobby,” he asked, 
“what did you stick up his ass between 
rounds?” 

As we left, Ciocher suggested I buy 
white bread, soak it in milk and put it on 
my eye. At a 24-hour vegetable stand 
around the block from my apartment, I 
could find only rye. Well, I thought, I'm 
Jewish; maybe rye will work better. 
(Later, Ciocher said no. White.) 

I fell asleep about three in the morning 
with the soggy rye bread still on my eye. I 
couldn't help thinking that my reward for 
winning is that I get to go back into 
the ring and do it again. Why don’t they 
make the /osers fight again? They need 
more practice. 


. 

My second fight was Wednesday, only 
one week after the first fight, and I was a 
wreck. I couldn’t help worrying—not that 
somebody would do to me what Walter 
did but that somebody would do to me 
what I did to Walter. The realization that 
boxing is not like sparring, that boxing is 
not fun, had started me spiraling into my 
black hole. The first fight, I wasn’t nery- 
ous, because I didn’t know what to expect. 
The second fight, I knew what to expect 
and I didn’t want anything to do with it. 1 
was no longer willing to sacrifice my nose. 
T had visions of some huge fist smearing it 
to all corners of my face and not leaving 
enough for the plastic surgeons to put 
back. 

Jinxes became the overriding concern 
in my life. Here was a previously rational 
man now pursued and haunted by 
jinxes—from the towel I dried with to the 
restaurant where I ate to the people I 
invited to the fight. If my friends came, it 
would ensure disaster. At two, a compatri- 
ot from the Gramercy called to tell me that 
the Raging Jews would be at the fight, 
including Mailer. Mailer. How had 1 
arrived at a point in my life where 
Norman Mailer would actually come to 
see me fight? A jinx? 

When the day came, I left for the fight, 
physically overwhelmed by nerves, Even 
with ten hours of sleep, I was in bad 
shape: a slight hacking cough every few 


minutes; a headache that swelled and 
receded; shoulders tense; neck tense; hands 
sweaty; bones moaning with a dull, dark 
pain, But the aches eased in the locker 
room. The boxers were friendly, with the 
camaraderie that comes from people’s 
undergoing something horrible together. 
Rizzo was back. He said that after listen- 
ing to me talk after my last fight, he had 
assumed I'd lost. I assured him that I'd 
won but it was thoroughly no fun. He 
agreed. Then the other boxers agreed. 

While I waited through the evening, all 
the heavyweights somehow metamor- 
phosed into killers. The fat ones I figured 
for demonically quick and skilled; the 
slender ones would slice a fighter up with 
razor-blade fists. After last week, 1 was 
apparently the favorite. Half of me felt 
like swaggering; the other half felt like 
some kind of second-rate impostor who 
would be smart to beg for mercy. 

Once we got to the waiting area, every- 
thing began moving too fast, The week 
before, mine had been the only knockout. 
‘This night, everyone seemed to be getting 
creamed. Two heavyweights would go 
out. Then the introduction over the loud- 
speakers. Then, bang. The crowd would 
roar. The two heavies would come back— 
one excited, the other dazed, being led 
slowly by his trainers. Several of the fights 
ended minutes into the first round. I bare- 
ly had time to get my gloves on before my 
bout was called. 

My last thoughts before entering the 
ring were inauspicious: My protective cup 
wouldn’t sit right and the thumbless 
gloves were too small, squashing my little 
finger up under the others. 

. 

The next thing I remember, I was sit- 
ting on a chair outside the ring again. 
Ciocher was in front of me with another 
man whom I figured for the ring doctor. 
They were asking me questions: Did 1 
know what building this was? What color 
was the man I fought? What’s my name? 
I heard myself giving smartass answers: 
“You tell me; you're the doctor.” Gradu- 
ally, it occurred to me that I had already 
fought and probably had not won. 

The effect is called retrograde amnesia. 
You get hit so hard that it knocks a little of 
the past out of your head. It had happened 
to me in football a couple of times but 
never to this extent. 

They asked me if I wanted to go to the 
hospital and took me anyway when I said 
no. Company policy. If a fighter is ren- 
dered unconscious, check for permanent 
brain damage. Can’t have someone go 
home only to wake up dead in the morn- 
ing. Ciocher and Tiny rode with me in the 
ambulance, and with their help, fragments 
of the night began to return. 

First, my opponent, Schuyler Jackson. 
He was impressive: 25, black, muscular, 
about 6'4” and 220 pounds. An awkward 
fighter but a natural athlete. I remem- 


bered exchanging jabs with him, notic- 
ing blood on his mouthpiece, feeling his 
bombs go whizzing past my face and won- 
dering what would happen if one connect- 
ed. Evidently one did, or rather two, 
because I took a standing eight count and 
then, 1:43 into the first round, went down 
for good. I stayed down long enough for 
some of the audience to start chanting, 
“Get the stretcher, we want Peter!” The 
eight count, standing with the referee as 
he announced the winner, walking out of 
the ring—none of that ever came back. 

Ciocher told me that the punches were 
not what caused the blackout. He said that 
the first right caught me squarely in the 
nose. Then I fell apart. I’ve always had a 
habit, because of my nasal sensitivity, of 
trying to pull my head back away from 
punches rather than tuck it safely into my 
shoulders, under my gloves. When Jack- 
son threw his second right hand, it caught 
me with my head back and nowhere to go 
but over. When my head bounced off the 
mat, Ciocher knew it was over. Bounced 
off the mat? 1 thought. Like Pat? Ciocher 
had been thinking along similar lines, and 
he had been scared. 

In the emergency room, I sat next to a 
kid who had just been carried in after 
wrecking his motorcycle. He remembered 
a cab’s beginning to cut him off and then 
hitting it broadside. The next thing he 
remembered was sitting in the back seat of 
a police car with the siren screaming. The 
conclusion we reached simultaneously was 
frightening: For both of us, there could 
just as easily have been no next thing to 
remember. 

Over the next three weeks, I watched 
Jackson wallow through a succession of 


overweight, untalented heavyweights. Fi- 
nally, he won the novice championship in 
a bout that had much of the audience 
either laughing or booing. Of the boxers 
he faced, all lasted the full three rounds, 
and none was as well trained or as physi- 
cally prepared as I was. So why had I 
done so poorly? I could think of several 
reasons: First, I had hoped to win 
with intelligence in a contest in which 
instinct was more important. When I 
fought Walter, he forced me to revert to 
instinct to survive. Jackson knocked me 
out before my instinct kicked in. The most 
essential quality, it seemed from watching 
Jackson’s later opponents, was to want to 
fight, and I had stopped wanting that after 
my first bout. I realized that I disliked 
hitting people almost as much as I disliked 
being hit. 
° 

At three in the morning, I left the hospi- 
tal and hailed a taxi at 14th and Seventh. 1 
was sad and tired and my nose hurt. It was 
over, one way or the other. 

The cabby was about 50. Between 
swearing at other drivers, he told me he 
had owned a liquor store in the Bronx 
until the neighborhood went bad and he 
sold out. He was somebody to talk to. I told 
him about the fight, about maybe writing it 
into a story. “The only thing I feel now,” I 
said, “is that this isn’t the way I would 
want my story to end.” 

“Whattaya mean?” he said with the 
classic wisdom of the New York cabby. 
“It’s a fucking great ending. You learn 
how to win one week. You learn how to 
lose the next. What else is there to life?” 
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“When interest rates are headed up, everything else 
goes down and infants whimper in their cribs.” 


slips that cash into the account of the true 
owner of the shares you borrowed, who 
will never even know they're gone. 
(Should Ae wish to sell his shares before 
you've returned them, the broker quick 
like a bunny borrows them from someone 
else.) 

You can’t short everything, but you can 
short a lot: cotton, pork bellies, the yen, 
many stocks, all publicly traded commodi- 
ties and currencies and options. To do so 
successfully takes luck and courage that 
borders on the witless. Some very tall 
people are short but, with time, get cut 
down to size. 

Puts and calls. These are options to 
buy or sell shares of stock. They are not 
unlike the red and black lines at roulette, 
only at roulette, your odds of winning are 
better and you get free drinks. 

You buy a call on G.M. if you expect it 
to go up, a put if you expect it to go down. 
You can also sell a call instead of buying a 
put or sell a put instead of buying a call or 
buy and sell a couple of each to set up 
“spreads” and “straddles,” but all this 
means is you're getting hooked in a way 
that ultimately profits only your broker. 

Debentures. Bonds. 

Convertible bonds. Bonds that have 
an “equity kicker”—namely, they can be 
traded for a set number of shares of stock. 
For example, Pan Am has a 15 percent 
convertible bond that promises to pay 
$1000 at maturity but that currently sells 
for $1250. Why? Because part of the deal 
is that you can convert it into 182 shares of 
Pan Am common stock, currently worth 
more than $6 apiece. 

Municipal bonds. Issued by local gov- 
ernments and county sewage authorities, 
they are free of Federal (and their own 
state) tax. As has been pointed out ad nau- 
seam: To someone in the 50 percent tax 
bracket, a nine percent tax-free bond is 
equivalent to an 18 percent taxable one. 

Call features. Many bonds are “‘call- 
able” after just a few years. That gives the 
issuer the right to redeem them years in 
advance of maturity—just as you have the 
right to prepay your mortgage—if interest 
rates go down. Most recently issued mu- 
nicipal bonds don’t mature for 20 years or 
more but are callable in ten. 

Preferred stocks. These shares are like 
bonds that never mature: They pay a divi- 
dend that never goes up, no matter how 
prosperous the company, but that won't go 
down, either, unless things get really bad. 
Most are “cumulative” preferreds, mean- 
ing that if dividends are omitted, they 
must all be paid before a nickel can be 
paid out to the common shareholders. 
Some preferreds are “convertible” into 


common stocks, and some are callable. 

Corporations like to buy preferred 
stocks because—for reasons long forgot- 
ten—for corporations, preferred dividends 
are 85 percent tax-free. 

Commercial paper. Short-term corpo- 
rate I.0.U.’s backed by nothing more than 
a big company’s promise to repay. These 
have nothing to do with you or me. They 
come in denominations like $1,000,000 
and are placed with the Big Guys. 

Diversification. Eggs, baskets ... you 
know. 

Dividends. There are two problems 
with dividends: They are relatively small 
and they are fully taxed. Real men don’t 
dream of dividends, they dream of dou- 
bling their money overnight. That is why 
real men have these great craggy jaws and 
hypermasculine footwear but little in the 
way of financial security. 

Stock dividends. These are what a 
company pays when it can’t afford to pay 
real dividends. No tax is due on them, 
because they are entirely worthless. Previ- 
ously, there was a pie that was split up 
into a lot of little slices. Now there is the 
same pie, only it is split up into slightly 
smaller pieces. Management hopes you 
will be too stupid to realize this. 

Dividend-reinvestment plans. This is 
different. Here, you opt to use your real 
dividends to buy more shares. You do have 
to pay taxes—except in the case of utility 
stocks, many of which afford a tax break. 
(Ask your broker.) 

Earnings. The preferred word for a 
company’s profits. And what are profits? 
The sum of all the positive bookkeeping 
entries, many of which have nothing to do 
with real cash coming in the door (such as 
sales that have been made but not paid 
for), less all the negative entries, many of 
which—that’s right—have nothing to do 
with real cash going out the door (such as 
taxes that would have had to be paid if 
ways hadn’t been found to defer them). 

Cash flow. In many respects more 
important than earnings, this is the sim- 
ple-minded measure of how much cash is 
pouring in or draining out. Real-estate 
operations always report bad earnings 
(because of the depreciation they claim, 
for tax purposes, on their properties), but 
the cash just rolls in bigger and bigger 
each year (because the properties actually 
appreciate and the rents get raised). 

per share. All the earnings 
divided by all the the shares. 

Retained earnings. The portion of 
earnings not paid out to shareholders in 
dividends. Sometimes this money is re- 
tained by the company for expansion and 
reinvestment, and sometimes it is retained 


because it exists only on paper. (Some- 
times it exists only on paper but is paid 
out anyway by taking the company deeper 
into hock.) 

Float. Because money has “time val- 
ue,” it’s great to have someone else’s, even 
for a little while, without having to pay 
interest on it. When you charge something 
on your American Express card, you have 
use of American Express’ money until 
(A) they bill you, which takes a while; 
(B) you pay them, which takes a while 
longer; (C) your check clears, which takes 
a while longer still. This is “the float” and 
it is one reason American Express has 
16,000,000 fans. But American Express 
understands float, too. (How’s that for 
understatement?) All those traveler's 
checks we buy are interest-free cash in 
‘Amex’ pocket until they’re redeemed. 

Futures. One of the few ways in life 
to lose more than you bet. You put up 
only $2000 to control 15,000 pounds of 
frozen orange juice worth $22,500. Your 
hope is not to take delivery of the juice 
when it’s due—at a specified date in 
the future—but to sell it at a profit to 
someone else. If your juice, worth $22,500 
when you bought it, goes to $24,500, 
you've doubled your bazuzzas. If it falls to 
$16,000, you're screwed. You lose not just 
the $2000 but another $4500, and com- 
missions, besides. There are commodity 
futures and currency futures. To be cer- 
tain of losing only what you invest, but no 
more, you can buy options on futures. 

Go public. The modern equivalent of 
“strike gold.” Namely, when a privately 
held company first offers stock on the open 
market. 

Gold. If you expect virulent inflation, 
buy some. Better yet, buy silver. 

Interest rates. When they're headed 
up, everything else goes down and infants 
whimper in their cribs (it’s instinctual). 
When they're headed down, everything 
else goes up and it's as if a box of David's 
Cookies has just been delivered to every 
family’s door. 

Investing. Taking your savings out of 
the bank (because you think only plodders 
keep their money in banks) and placing it 
at greater risk. When interest rates are 
headed down, you'll do well. When 
they’re headed up, you'll do poorly. If you 
get to thinking you can psych out which 
way they’re headed, you'll be sorry. 

IRAs, Keoghs, _ salary-reduction 
plans. Personal pension funds, the tax 
shelter for Little Guys. Can't be recom- 
mended highly enough. 

JNL. One of several all-but-incompre- 
hensible abbreviations found on monthly 
brokerage statements. It stands for ‘jour- 
nal” and means, “This is a journal entry 
only. It didn’t really happen. We're not 
completely clear on what it means, 
ther.” Other common abbreviations in- 
clude FDS (funds); TFR (transfer, as in 
the fds that are forever being mysteriously 
tfrd from your tp1 acct to your tp6 acct 
and then jnid to tp2); ADJ (adjustment, 
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which means “We screwed up”); and 
UNC FDS (uncollected funds, which 
means you screwed up, by sending in a 
rubber check). 

K-1, Sce limited partnership. Not to 
be confused with 10Ks, which companies 
must file with the SEC each year (the real 
annual report), or 10Qs, which they must 
file quarterly. Nor 13Ds, which must be 
filed if they acquire five percent or more of 
another company’s shares. Nor 10b-5, the 
rule under which those who trade on in- 
side information get their bones cracked. 

Letter stock. This is stock that comes 
with special rules attached and, hey, 
it’s great stuff. Nationwide Nursing 
Centers is selling in the open market at 
$22 a share; one of the founders is hot to 
sell 200,000 shares. The SEC restricts the 
sale of “unregistered” shares but allows 
them to be placed privately. So Nation- 
wide (how fly-by-night could they be if 
they're nationwide?) offers it to you at $8. 
The only catch is that it’s “letter stock,” 
also known as restricted stock, and there's 
a big fat paragraph on the certificate that 
says you've got to wait two years before 
you sell so much as a single share. Two 
years is a long time to wait with a stock 
like Nationwide Nursing Centers. 

Leverage and hedging. Leverage is a 
way to increase risk—and reward—usu- 
ally through the use of debt. If you buy a 
$100,000 house for cash and it appreciates 
$10,000, you've made ten percent on your 
money. If you buy the same house with 
$5000 down and it appreciates $10,000, 
you've made 200 percent on your money. 
(Assuming the folks you've rented it to pay 
you enough to cover the mortgage and 
expenses—a big assumption these days.) 

Hedging is a way to reduce risk. If you 
buy 100 shares of G.M., hoping it will go 
up, you can hedge your bet by buying a 
put on G.M, shares, in case they go down. 
It always costs something to hedge—usu- 
ally too much—but sometimes it’s worth it. 
Like insurance. The cheapest way to 
hedge is to diversify (see diversification). 

Leveraged buy-outs. Here you and 
your buddies pool $50,000 in hard cash 
and make a bid to take over Time, Inc. 
You do that by borrowing three or four 
billion dollars from a large bank on the 
understanding that the minute you've 
bought the company, you'll use its own 
cash and underutilized borrowing power 
to pay off the loan (and if that’s not 
enough, you'll sell off Sports Illustrated 
and your condo in Aspen). 

Sounds crazy, I know, but in our little 
village of Anatevka. . .. 

Life insurance. A great buy if you have 
dependents who would suffer financially 
if you died today. If so, shop for inexpen- 
sive renewable term insurance. If not, skip 
it. (If you’re a healthy nonsmoker under 
35, coverage should cost you well under 
$200 per $100,000.) 

Limited partnership. An entity 
through which to give up all control over 
your money in hope of great gain. You 


may invest in as many of these deals as 
you like—both the private kind, often lim- 
ited to just 35 investors, and the public 
kind, which come to you from All The 
Major Firms—and they entitle you, if 
nothing else, to a K-1 shortly after the end 
of the year. The K-1 documents your 
share of the partnership's income or loss, 
which you then report on tax forms such 
as Schedule E. The K-1 is invariably 
promised to arrive by mid-March, to give 
you time to file your taxes. In fact, it gen- 
erally arrives April 14, late in the after- 
noon. (See also tax shelter.) 

Liquidity. Cash is liquid. Stocks and 
bonds are liquid, too: You can sell them 
and have cash in a week. Real estate is 
illiquid (it takes a while to sell) but not 
nearly so illiquid as many limited-part- 
nership units, with which you can be stuck 
for years and years and years. Wine, 
strangely enough, is only semiliquid. 

Millionaire. Anyone with $5,000,000 
or more. (Well, let’s be realistic.) 

Margin. You can buy securities for 
cash, or you can buy them “on margin.” 
The Federal Reserve sets the minimum 
down payments, currently 50 percent for 
stocks. The rest of the purchase price is 
lent to you by your broker at no risk (to 
him) but considerable profit. 

Bonds may be purchased on even thin- 
ner margin and Treasury securities on the 
thinnest of all. 

Should your stocks or bonds or Treas- 
uries decline in value, you will begin get- 
ting urgent Mailgrams long before your 
equity is wiped out. If you don’t send more 
cash or instruct your broker to sell some- 
thing, your broker will take it upon him- 
self to sell something for you. 

O.P.M. “Other people’s money.” As in, 
“The secret of business is never to put any 
of your own money on the line—do the 
deal with O.P.M. If it works out, you’ve 
got a fat share of the profit for putting it 
together; if it bombs, well, the investors 
knew it was risky.” O.P.M. is particularly 
useful to entrepreneurs who have no M of 
their own. 

Pink sheets. The Wall Street Journal 
lists lots of stocks and bonds, but by no. 
means all of them. If you ask your broker 
for a price on some ridiculous little num- 
ber you heard about in the locker room, he 
will yell, “Harry! You got the pink sheets 
over there?” And Harry will toss over a 
stapled sheaf of thin pink paper loaded 
with bid and ask prices for the stocks of a 
zillion little companies. The yellow sheets 
are for obscure corporate bonds, the blue 
sheets for municipal bonds (virtually all of 
which are obscure). 

Par. A bond that sells at par sells at 100 
cents on the dollar, which is to say its full 
$1000 face value. 

Par value. With a bond, $1000. With a 
stock, meaningless. 

P/e. A stock’s p/¢ is its “price/earnings 
ratio,” or “multiple.” If a stock “earns” 
$4.40 a share and sells for $45, it’s selling 
for a tad above ten times earnings. Its 





p/e is 10.2. It gets a little more compli- 
cated, since it’s next year’s earnings that 
are most interesting, not last year’s; but at 
this writing, for example, with the Dow 
Jones industrial average at about 1150, 
the average p/e of the 26 Dow stocks that 
had any e last year is 11.3. 

Present value. A dollar today is worth 
more than the promise of a dollar a year 
from now, even if you're absolutely certain 
that promise will be fulfilled. (“Hey, the 
guy's never screwed me before!”) That's 
because of “the time value of money”: 
namely, what you can do with it in the 
meantime. If you can earn 11 percent 
interest on your dollar in a year, then, 
really, a dollar a year from now is worth 
only about 90 cents now—its present val- 
ue. Why? Because 90 cents will grow to a 
dollar a year from now. 

The present value of $236,981.34 eight 
and a half years from now is a slightly 
more complicated calculation but the very 
same idea. The present value depends on 
the “discount rate” you choose. Above, we 
chose 11 percent, because that’s what we 
thought money could earn in a year. The 
higher the rate you assume, the less future 
money is worth today. And vice versa. 

The entire first year of business school 
is devoted to this concept. 

Precious metals. Some are more pre- 
cious than others and all are less precious 
than they were when the world was end- 
ing not long ago. 

Strategic metals. These include chro- 
mium, germanium, iridium, titanium, 
vanadium, zirconium, ruthenium and 
columbium, among others, and were the 
subject of a brief flurry of speculative 
attention around the same time. Lithium 
is the only one you should ever even 
consider, and then only on the advice of 
your physician. 

Mutual fund. Takes your cash and 
everybody else’s and invests more or less 
as advertised. Some invest aggressively for 
capital gains (and get mauled in a bear 
market), some invest mostly in foreign 
stocks or gold stocks or technology stocks 
or high-grade bonds or low-grade bonds 
or “a diversified portfolio of seasoned 
equities balanced so as to provide mean- 
ingful income while secking to enhance 
values through capital appreciation.” 
(The big money, let’s face it, is in writing 
brochures.) 

All mutual funds charge a modest man- 
agement fee, but some charge a one-time 
sales fee, as well. Called the load, it is 
often as high as 8.5 percent of your invest- 
ments. Ordinarily, you will want to stick 
to “no-load” funds. 

Money-market fund. A mutual fund 
designed to be a cross between a savings 
account and a checking account. It invests 
mostly in short-term Government and cor- 
porate securities, for liquidity, safety and 
yield. 

Sinking fund. G.M. sells $100,000,000 
in 20-year bonds (say), and one of the pro- 
visions of the bond is that G.M. must set 
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up a sinking fund to redeem a certain por- 
tion of the bonds each year. A trustee is 
engaged to pull numbers out of a hat to see 
whose bonds get redeemed. This is a lot- 
tery one generally hopes not to win. 

Prospectus. A fat legal document you 
will not read, filled with warnings and 
disclosures you will ignore, that must ac- 
company the issuance of any new security. 

Proxy statements. These usually ac- 
company annual reports and are your 
chance to vote the current board of direc- 
tors out of office and elect a board com- 
posed entirely of Catskills comedians. All 
you need is another 48,000,000 shares. 

Prudence. Prudence, though boring, is 
an attribute earnestly to be sought. It is 
not to be confused with the stodginess or 
poverty of intellect associated with certain 
bank trust departments. 

Quarterly reports. Like annual re- 
ports, only shorter and unaudited. Mean- 
ing that the numbers are even more 
fanciful. 

Red herring. A rough-draft prospectus 
for a stock or bond offering before the final 
numbers have been filled in and the SEC 
go-ahead obtained. 

Saving. A terrific habit but less easily 
formed than some others I can think of. 

Scripophily. Pronounced scri-pah-fil- 
ee, it is the collection of worthless old stock 
and bond certificates, like the one I have 
from Nationwide Nursing Centers. 

Speculating. Selling your shares in 
Ford—which only tripled in the past cou- 
ple of years—to try for some really big 
bucks. It’s true that Truman had a sign on 
his desk that said THE BUCK STOPS HERE. 
What's less well known is that he swiped 
it from his broker. 

Tax avoidance. Legal or quasi-legal 
attempts to slip through the cracks of the 
law and shift the burden of taxation to 
your neighbor. 

Tax evasion. Things like failure to 
report income or the fabrication of phony 
deductions. Out-and-out fraud. 

Tax shelter. A means of paying a dol- 
lar to avoid paying 50 cents in taxes. 
Many billions of dollars are raised for this 
purpose every year, of which at least 
15 or 20 percent is typically skimmed off 
the top by the promoters, lawyers and 
salespeople. 

Technical analysis. Trying to guess 
where prices are headed by looking at 
where they've been, as opposed to “funda- 
mental analysis.” A technical analyst 
might say, “Silver looks very strong; it’s 
just pierced its 120-day moving average.” 
‘A fundamental analyst would say, “Silver 
looks very strong; demand in both photo- 
graphic and electrical-connector markets 
is picking up with no corresponding in- 
crease in production.” A technical analyst 
might say, “Apple’s chart looks terrific,” 
meaning that its prior price movements 
point toward an imminent rise. A funda- 
mental analyst would say, “I’m impressed 
by the marketing skills of the new presi- 
dent and the potential appeal of the prod- 


ucts in the pipeline.” 

Teenies. When a stock is quoted 3%, 
you don’t say, “Three and three six- 
teenths”; you say, “Three and three 
*steenths.” Or “Three and three teenies.” 

Tender offers. These are tender only 
when they are “friendly.” An unfriendly 
tender offer is one in which Boone Pickens 
of Mesa Petroleum is trying to get you to 
tender (sell) your shares in some giant oil 
company to him, at a fat price, and the 
management of that giant oil company is 
doing everything it can to save its jobs and 
keep you from getting that fat price. 

Unit. A word, exclusive to Texas, 
meaning $100,000,000. As in, “Oh, 
Bucky? He’s got a couple of units.” 

USS. Savings Bonds. Still a great gift 
for a baby and not as bad a deal as they 
once were, especially for the small saver. 

Would’a, could’a, should’a. What 
brokers hear all day from their customers. 
“TI should’a shorted the son of a bitch! If 
I’d’a shorted a thousand shares, I could’a 
made—what?—twenty grand in a 
week!” 


X. This is the ucker symbol for U.S. 
Steel, which is now primarily an oil com- 
pany. XON is the symbol for the primary 
oil company. XRX is Xerox, IBM is 
IBM, JOB is General Employment En- 
terprises, EYE is Coopervision, BTU is 
Pyro Energy and AMTC is Nature’s Sun- 
shine Products. Some symbols are more 
immediately memorable than others. Any 
that have more than three letters are for 
stocks traded over the counter. 

Yield. The income an investment 
throws off, be it interest or dividend, is its 
yield. An 8 percent bond selling at par 
“yields” (not surprisingly) 8 percent. But 
if that same bond were selling at 80 cents 
on the dollar, it would yield 10 percent. 

Zero coupon bonds. They pay no 
interest but don’t cost a lot, either, And 
one day they'll be redeemed for $1000 
apiece. A great way to start an IRA. Cur- 
rently, for instance, $2000 will buy 
$24,000 of CATS maturing in 2012. 
(Your broker will know what they are.) 
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DIRAVA, BO! (continued fom page 126) 





“] think our relationship just irritates the piss out of a 
lot of people, that I’m 30 years older than Bo.” 


writes, “What's this Svengali stuff? I saw 
her chewing his ass out and he just sits 
there and says, ‘Yes, Bo. Yes, Bo.’ He's a 
tired little old man saying yes to this god- 
damned tough broad.” One minute I'm 
this fucking asshole Svengali monster, 
and the next, I’m a little old gray-haired 
man this teeny-bopper is whipping to 
death. Shit! You can’t win. 

pLaysoy: When you can’t win, what do 
you do? 

joun: You punt. You go up on a fucking 
mountaintop and pee on them. 

no: And just let it calm you down. 
PLayBoy; So when you meet the press now, 
do you try harder? 

youn: We don’t meet the press, We did in 
the beginning when we were traveling 
around the world, as a moral obligation to 
support a picture. But since then, between 
pictures, Bo’s never spoken with anyone. 
bo: Now, when I go places, I have a list of 
people I'll talk with and ones I won't. 
That also makes it nicer for the ones you 
will speak with. 

youn: And that isn’t only people who'll 
say favorable things about her. It’s those 
who will report the facts—not ones who see 
her in Levi’s and report her in hot, tight, 
short pink pants that reveal everything. 
so: And I'm always “bending over” —— 
joun: Throwing her breasts in their faces 
when she’s actually wearing a sweat shirt. 


If Bo looks like a piece of shit and some- 
body reports it that’s Bo’s problem. But 
don’t invent the way she looks. 

pLaypoy: How true is the People report 
about the MGM/UA executives’ laugh- 
ing derisively during the screening? 

so: After Cannon sent this telex about 
people’s laughing in the wrong places and 
the picture’s being insufferable, I called a 
publicity person at MGM/UA and asked 
how the screening had gone. He said, 
“Fine; everything went fine.” I said that 
I'd heard some guys were mouthing off in 
the back row, and he said, “Oh, you know, 
boys will be boys and they play their 
games when it gets a little sexy. But it’s a 
very commercial picture and it’s going to 
go well.” I asked someone else who was 
there and got basically the same reaction. 
pLaynoy; Why do you insist on doing these 
projects together? 

youn: We prefer to stick together, 

uo: We've been together for ten years and 
all this [stardom] happened just four 
years ago. So we had had six years of liv- 
ing together 24 hours a day, doing every- 
thing together. We've produced several 
pictures together. Then, all of a sudden, 
this [popularity] was separating us an 
awful lot. That's not good, and that’s not 
what our relationship is. So we make pic- 
tures together. But sometimes, I don’t 
think John is going to do it again with me. 





“Let me put it this way: The world will little note 


nor long remember what we do here. . . . 


It seems like more trouble than it’s worth. 
youn: If she’d go in her direction and I in 
mine, I think some people would be hap- 
pier than pigs in shit. 

bo: They'd leave us alone for a while. 
ptavwoy: Why do you think problems fol- 
low you around? 

youn; They don’t. 

Bo: We don’t accept them. 

joun: I think our relationship just irritates 
the piss out of a lot of people, that I’m 30 
years older than Bo and she hasn't 
chucked me out for some stud. 

so: I think what bothers Menahem most is 
that he has been wrong so many times and 
looked really foolish. He couldn’t find us 
doing anything wrong. We didn’t even 
have a limo on the film; we didn’t take big 
hotel suites. 

pLaysoy: What makes a good picture? 
joun: The best picture is, ultimately, the 
illusion that it is not shit even though it's 
made up of elements of shit. Films are lies, 
bullshit, escapism. We're not doing Viet- 
nam documentaries. A good film is one 
that you walk away from forgetting that 
the world is blowing up around you. 
piaysoy: How do you rate yourself as a 
writer and director? 

youn: Using what we have in the business 
as a norm? [Pauses] I’m not going to say I 
take a back seat to one living fuck in the 
business. I don’t think anyone is more con- 
scientious than I am. I have no pretenses 
that we're trying to make the great drama. 
pLayeoy: Bo, how do you rate yourself as 
an actress? 

no: Well, after this picture, I'm getting 
better. I’m learning a lot. This all hap- 
pened so fast. I wasn’t an actress when we 
did “70.” And I wasn’t trying to be. But 
I'm learning now. 

youn: Let me answer it, because she can’t 
say it. Bo, what did the president of 
MGM say after you screened the picture 
for him? 

Bo: It was really nice. He talked about the 
picture’s being charming. He said, “I'm 
knocked out by what you did, Bo.” He 
said it three or four times. 

praysoy: Will the film do well? 

joun: Oh, shit, yes. Are you kidding? It’s 
going to make gigantic dollars. Gigantic 
dollars. Gigantic fucking dollars. 

so: It’s a nice film. 

youn: It’s a goddamn nice film. 

pLaysoy: Last question. In the People arti- 
cle, one photo caption mentioned the 
“obligatory PLavBoy spread” to follow. 
Care to comment? 

youn: I have a fervent hope that these 
obligatory critiques from People will have 
no place to be printed. I hope People goes 
out of fucking business soon. It is a dis- 
honest publication. I don’t think PLAayBoy 
is dishonest. It puts forward what it is, 
and it always has. 

piaysoy: Do you think People would print 
nude shots of Bo if you offered them? 
youn: Oh, yes. Oh, fuck, yes. 


BOARDSAILING! 


(continued from page 108) 


your equipment along the shore to get 
back to your starting point, but it’s much 
easier to learn to sail upwind. To practice 
(this would be heading between two and 
three o'clock and nine and ten o'clock), try 
sheeting in tighter, until the sail is almost 
over the stern of the board. If it luffs, sheet 
out. Gradually, you will begin to under- 
stand when you're sailing “close” to the 
wind or pointing high up into it 


MUSCLE POWER 


Beginning boardsailors make it look as 
though it takes Herculean strength to pull 
the sail out of the water. While it can be 
physically taxing, boardsailing is a sport 
of technique rather than strength. That's 
why a petite 95-pound woman can be just 
as good as, or better than, a six-foot-tall, 
200-pound man. Harnessing the wind 
will strengthen your back, biceps and 
thighs, but it won't necessarily strain those 
muscles unless your technique is wrong. 
Experienced boardsailors have a grace 
and style all their own. With feet deli- 
cately positioned along the edges or rails of 
the board, they will extend themselves 
over the water almost horizontally, hips 
turned forward, daring the wind 

Beginners are prone to stiff backs from 
not keeping knees bent and bottoms tucked 
in. Undoubtedly, you'll discover muscles 
you never knew existed in your forearms, 
and tender hands are likely to develop 
blisters. But all of those are minor an- 
noyances compared with the great thrill of 
driving a wind-propelled board across 
the water. The more you sail, the more 
attuned to the sport you will become. Like 
a horseback rider, you will develop an 
instinct for every whim, every motion of 
the elements, be they wind or wave 


FIRST WAVES 


For more current information about the 
sport, there are four major U.S. publica- 
tions devoted to boardsailing. They are 
WindRider and Board & Sail, which con- 
centrate on instruction for all skill levels 
and equipment reviews, Wind Surf and 
Sail Boarder, which offer high-tech and 
lifestyle information and favor the surfer 
aspect of the sport. All are distributed 
world-wide. Most European countries, Ja- 
pan and Australia also have publications. 





OTHER REWARDS 


You don’t have to be 21 to enjoy the 
sport of boardsailing, but after a day on 
the water, you'll feel as though you are. 
There’s a mental release that happens as 
you dance across the water, married to the 
wind. It’s a thrill unlike any other and one 
that you'll want to keep experiencing 
again and again. Now that you’ve read all 
about it, go ahead and get your feet wet 
‘The wind and the water beckon 


The best two for 
one-on-one. 














WORLD'S A STACE 


(continued from page 130) 

finger. “Are you sure?” 
Ensign Benson and Councilman Luth- 
guster joined the group, and Billy 
the councilman with his microphone. 





all set,” he said. “Just talk straight into 





Not yet,” Ensign Benson said. 

he councilman stepped out onto the 
small platform suspended halfway up 
the side of the ship, and his amplified voice 
rolled out over a dusty landscape reminis- 
cent of certain sections of eastern Oklaho- 
ma in early June: “Citizens of J. Railsford 
Farnsworth Repertory Com—— Aak!” 

Inside the ship, Ensign Benson 
frowned. “Aak?” 

Councilman Luthguster bundled hasti- 
ly back into the ship like a stockbroker 
into the bar car. “Those aren't people! 
They're, they're things!” 

“Stop talking into the microphone,” 
Ensign Benson said. 

Billy looked out the air lock. “Oh, wow! 
Cute bug-eyed monsters!” 

“What?” Stepping impatiently out onto 
the platform, Ensign Benson found him- 
self gazing down on as motley a collection 
of creatures as ever was lit by the same 
sun. Nonhuman to a fault but, as Billy 
had said, cute. There were tiny round 
puffballs with human legs and wings and 
yellow wigs over fairy faces. Tall, an- 
drogynous sprites in tights. Hoppers with 
humps. And in front of them stood a beau- 
tiful womanoid with gauzy wings and a 
gauzy gown and long, pointed ears, and a 
big, hairy manoid with a great purple 
cloak and long feet that curled up into 
spirals at the end 

Loudly enough for Ensign Benson to 
hear, the manoid addressed the woman- 
oid: “II met by moonlight, proud Tita- 
nia.” 

In the doorway, the captain said, “That 


one over there looks like a bird, doesn't 
iv” 








“Oh, I don’t think so, Captain,” said 
Billy 

“What, jealous Oberon!” the woman 
was bellowing ries, skip hence: I 
have forsworn his bed and company.” 

{| not talk to things!” 

Ii that nitwit,” Ensign Benson said 
over his shoulder, “to stop talking into the 
microphone.” 

Below, half the thingummys and 
jigmarigs were skipping away, while the 
womanoid frowned up at Ensign Benson. 
“Fairies, skip hence,” she repeated, even 
more loudly. “That’s you, buster!” 

Ensign Benson called, “Where are the 
human beings around here?” 

“Nowhere in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” jealous Oberon told him, appar- 
ently exasperated. 

will not talk to things!” 
All right,” disgusted Oberon said, 
“Jet’s go, troupe.” As his whatsits and 
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flumadiddles obediently sloped off, he 
turned back to call, “And I suppose that 
spaceship of yours is an example of kitch- 
en-sink realism!” 

The entire crowd shuffled away. They 
appeared to be removing wings and heads 
and appendages as they went, almost as 
though they were costumes; and 40 feet 
from the ship, they stepped around a cur- 
tain of air, one after the other, and disap- 


Ensign Benson blinked. “Oh, boy,” he 
said. 

The captain and Billy came out onto 
the platform, the captain saying, “Where 
did everybody go?” 

“Um,” said Ensign Benson. 

“Those were really keen creatures,” 
Billy said. 

“And what a beautiful day,” the 
captain said, gazing skyward, stepping 
back from the ship the better to view 
the empyrean. “Is it morning here or 
after—— Aak!” 

“Another ak,” Ensign Benson moodily 
said, watching the captain tumble down 
the stairs to land in a dusty heap at the 
bottom, 

“Kybee, look!” said Billy. 

Ensign Benson followed Billy’s point- 
ing finger. There in the middle of the 
field, an invisible curtain of air was lifting 
to reveal what seemed to be a house with 
its side wall torn away. In the kitchen, a 
woman wearing a slip stood wearily at her 
ironing board. In the living room, a man 
in a torn T-shirt sprawled on a sofa and 
drank beer. 

Captain Standforth had picked himself 
up and was brushing himself off. Ensign 
Benson started down the ladder, intent on 
finding out what was going on here, and 
Billy came after. Above, Pam Stokes and 
Hester Hanshaw came tentatively out to 
the platform, Pam looking at the oddly 
sliced house and saying, “Did they miss a 
mortgage payment?” 

Hester said, “Maybe all their weather 
comes from the other side.” 

“Are the things still out there?” 

“They're gone, Councilman Luthgus- 
ter,” Pam said. “You can come out.” 

“Tell him to leave the microphone 
inside,” Ensign Benson called up the lad- 
der, then said to the captain, “Let’s go find 
out the story here.” 

“I suppose we have to.” 

The captain and the ensign and Billy 
crossed the dusty field, meeting part way a 
frazzled woman wearing many frilly-but- 
worn garments and carrying a carpet- 
bag. Smiling rather maniacally at Billy and 
speaking with an almost impenetrable 
Southern accent complicated by many odd 


little pauses, she said, “Ah have .. . all- 
wuz depended ... on the .. . kahnd-ness 
of stranjuhs.” 


“Me, too,” said Billy. 

“As for me,” said Ensign Benson, “I’ve 
never depended on the kindness of stran- 
gers. Seems to work better somehow.” 


In the living room, the man burped and 
yelled, “Stella!” 

The frazzled woman stopped, frowned 
at Ensign Benson and said, completely 
without accent or affectation, “Say. 
What’s your story?” 

“That’s what I meant to ask you,” 
Ensign Benson said. “What's your sto- 

” 

“A Streetcar Named Desire, of course.” 

Billy said, “What's a streetcar?” 

“P'll tell you what my desire is,” Ensign 
Benson said, but the captain got there 
first, stepping forward to say, “Madam, if 
you please, take me to your leader.” 

“Us,” said Ensign Benson. 

“Oh, that story,” said the woman. 





. 
Royal-blue carpet with the Presidential 

seal in the middle. Large wooden desk, 

flanked by flags. The Oval Office. 

Coming around his desk, smiling, hand 
outstretched, the President of the United 
States greeted the people from Earth. 
“Welcome back. Your safe return from 
barren Aldebaran has ignited the spirit of 
mankind. Welcome home to Earth.” 

“Actually, Mr. President,” Council- 
man Luthguster said, puffing himself up, 

“we're from Earth, and we wish to—” 

“Well, of course you are,” the President 
said. Picking up a document from his desk, 
he said, “I have a proclamation here in 
honor of your voyage and return, ‘Whereas, 
in the course of human events. 

Through the window behind he desk, 
the Washington Monument could be seen; 
but through the open doorway to the left, 
the same old dusty plain was visible. A 
group of people in overalls and sweat- 
bands wheeled a Trojan horse by. Two 
women in straw hats and tuxedos bucked 
and wung the other way. 

The proclamation ran its course. At its 
finish, Councilman Luthguster squared 
his round shoulders and said, “Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am empowered by the Galactic 
Council—” 

Approaching Ensign Benson, the Presi- 
dent firmly shook his hand and said, 
“Captain, your voyage into the unknown 
makes this the most important day in all 
creation.” 

“Sir,” said Captain Standforth, “J’m 
the captain.” 

“You,” the President reminded him, 
“are the captain’s best friend.” Turning to 
Pam Stokes, he said, “And you are the 
ship’s biologist.” 

“Actually,” Pam said, “I’m the astro- 
gator. I don’t think we'd need a biologist 
on a——”" 

“Of course you do.” Irritation seeped 
through the Presidential manner. “How 
else do we discover the killer virus that’s 
taken over the crew's bodies?” 

“Wait a minute,” Ensign Benson said. 
“You aren't the President: you're pretend- 
ing to be the President. This is a play!” 

“Well, of course it is!” the President 
cried. “And this is the worst rehearsal I 











have ever participated in!” 

Luthguster harrumphed. “Do you 
mean to say,” he demanded, “that you are 
not empowered to deal on a primary level 
with a plenipotentiary from Earth?” 

Frowning, the President said, “Have 
you come unglued, fella?” 

Ensign Benson muttered, “Director— 
no. Producer—no.” Snapping his fingers, 
he said to the President, “Take me to your 
stage manager.” 

. 

The man sat atop a six-foot wooden 
ladder. Behind him were three rows of 
kitchen chairs, several occupied by 
solemn-faced people wearing their Sun- 
day best. The man on the ladder said, 
“I’m the stage manager here. I guess I 
know just about everything there is to 
know about our town... .” 

. 

The captain and the crew sat by the 
side of the dusty road. Billy took his boot 
off and looked in it. Councilman Luth- 
guster, marching back and forth, an- 
nounced, “This is absurd! These people 
can’t spend ail their time play acting. 
‘They must have a government, an infra- 
structure. How do they get their food?” 

“Of Mice and Men for an extended 
run,” suggested Ensign Benson. 

Across the way, out in the middle of an 
empty field, a group of men in togas 
strolled out from behind an invisible cur- 
tain of air and began declaiming at one 
another. They all stood with one foot in 
front of the other. “That's the part that 
bugs me the worst,” Ensign Benson said. 
“How do they appear and disappear like 
that?” 

“Scrim,” said Hester. 

Ensign Benson gave her an unfriendly 
look. “What?” 

“I know what a scrim is,” Billy said. 
“We had one in the theater in college. It’s 
a big mesh screen. You paint a backdrop 
on it and hang it across the front of the 
stage. If you shine a light in front, you see 
the painting but you can’t see the stage. If 
you shine the light in back, the painting 
disappears and you see the stage.” 

“Close but no pseugar,” said Hester. 
“That's the original, old-fashioned kind of 
scrim, but then a way was found to alter 
air molecules so light would bend around 
them. Now a scrim is a curtain of bent 
molecules. You put it around a set and it 
shows you what’s beyond it. They used to 
use one in field questions for the S.E. 
degree, but of course it’s old-fashioned 
now.” 

“Science is wonderful,” Ensign Ben- 
son said bitterly as he watched the men in 
togas disappear again behind their curtain 
of bent molecules. 

“None of which solves,” Councilman 
Luthguster reminded them, “the problem 
of how to get in touch with whoever runs 
this blasted colony. I'll do no more play 
acting!” 


Standing, the captain said, “Well, 
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Hestia’s going down; there's no more to do 
today. We'll get an early start tomorrow.” 
. 

“Wasn't it right here?” the captain 
asked. 

“T thought,” said Pam vaguely, “it was 
more over that way, by those little trees.” 

“There weren't trees there before,” En- 
sign Benson said. “Those are cardboard, 
part of a set.” 

“Tam uninterested in sets,” the council- 
man said. “Totally uninterested. What I 
want is my room on the ship.” 

“What / want,” said Hester, 
bathroom on the ship.” 

“Well, yes,” said Luthguster. 

The little group stood on the plain, 
looking around. The captain said, “It was 
just—— It was right around—— I know 
it was over here somewhere.” 

A man dressed in the front half of a 
horse costume came striding purposefully 
by, carrying the horse’s head under his 
arm, Billy said, “Excuse me. Have you 
seen our spaceship?” 

“What?” The horseman looked 
around, then said, “Oh, right, They struck 
that set.” And he walked on. 

“Struck? echoed the 
“Struck?” 

“Theatrical term," Pam told him. “It 
means to dismantle a set and take it off the 
stage,” 

“You can’t dismantle a spaceship,” the 
captain said. “Not in half an hour.” 

“No,” Ensign Benson said, through 
clenched jaws. Smoke seemed to be coming 
out of his ears. “But you can put a curtain 
around it.” Glaring at Hester as though it 
were her fault, he said, “Our ship is sur- 
rounded by your goddamn bent mole- 


cules!” 


“is the 








captain, 


° 
Darkness fell, a bit at a time. “I think,” 

said the captain inaccurately, “I think 

we'll just have to sleep on the ground.” 

“Like camping out!” said the irrepress- 
ible Billy. 

“Without the camp,” 
pressible councilman, 

The captain said, “We'll each have to 
find a declivity to sleep ii 
“T'll need ¢wo declivities,” said Hester. 
“Amen,” said the councilman, 

° 
“Kybee,” Pam said, “this is my declivi- 
“Iv’s important to retain our body 
heat,” Ensign Benson explained, trying to 
hunker down beside her. 

“Thank you, Kybee,” Pam said, “but 
I'm really quite warm enough sleeping by 
myself.” 

“You would be,” Ensign Benson mut- 
tered, thumping off across the darkling 
plain and all at once running into a spi- 
der web. “Ptchah!” he cried, flailing at 
the web, then realized it wasn’t a web at 
all, It was a, it was some sort of, it felt like 
a thin sheet or a—— 

Curtain. 


added the re- 





ty. 





“Oh, boy,”” Ensign Benson said. Feeling 
the material with both hands, maintaining 
a lot of body contact with this drapery, he 
sidled along to the right, noticing how 
clothlike it was, giving when he pressed 
but resisting when he pressed too hard, 
Somewhere there would be, there had to 
be, an opening. 

There. His right hand slipped off the 
curtain’s edge and fell forward against 
unresisting air, and all at once, instead of 
Hestia’s dull but protracted set, he was 
looking at somebody's drawing room. 

Comedy-of-manners time. A sofa cen- 
tered, telephone on stand to its left. Sever- 
al upstage doors for slamming. Occasional 
furniture along the walls. Steady, not-too- 
bright light, source uncertain. 

Ensign Benson stepped through the 
break and inspected more closely. Win- 
dows fakes with painted views. Bookcase a 
painted facade. Telephone nonoperative. 
Water in ashtray, soap on mirror. Some 
sort of mottled obscurity high above block- 
ing the sky. Sofa real and soft. 

Turning about, he looked through the 
curtain of bent molecules at his shipmates 
settling down for the night on the dusty 
ground, like a small herd from some 
endangered species. Tell Pam about the 
sofa? Surely she wouldn’t mind sharing it. 
On the other hand, there was the rest of 
the crew. 

Ensign Benson sighed. Pushing open 
the flap, he called, “Everybody! I found us 
a room.” 

. 

Hestia rose like thunder out of the hori- 
zon across the way. “I hear thunder,” 
Pam said, sitting up on the sofa, squinting 
in the rosy light, looking tousled and ador- 
able and unavailable. 

The other Earthlings, less adorable, 
rose from their beds of chair cushions and 
window draperies. “Rain,” grumbled En- 
sign Benson, stretching his stiff, sore back. 
“Just to make things perfect.” 

But there was no rain, and when the 
thunder stopped, it became obvious that 
the sound had actually been some sort of 
approaching motor. For a few seconds the 
Earthers waited in silence, contemplating 
their morning mouths, and then an up- 
stage door opened and a heedless young 
couple in evening dress—black tie for him, 
green flapper outfit for her—entered and 
slammed the door. “Tennis, anyone?” 
cried the boy, with a big toothy grin; then, 
as he reacted to the scene onstage, his grin 
became a toothless O of shock. “Lor!” he 
breathed. 

The girl stared about in disbelief. 
“Well, I never!” she said, in character. 

Captain Standforth clambered stiffly 
from his settee, saying, “I'm terribly sorry. 
Is this your place?” 

The young man stared about in well- 
bred horror. “ “Look what you've done,” he 
said, “to this se 

“We'll fix it right up,” Billy promised, 
fluffing the pillow that had been his sole 





companion on the floor. 

“Pve a good mind,” the young man 
said angrily, “to report you to, report you 
Mivsiane 

Ensign Benson and Councilman Luth- 
guster both leaned eagerly toward him. 
“Yes?” asked the councilman, “Yes?” 

“To the agency!” 

“Of course!” cried Ensign Benson. 


. 

The vehicle was a four-wheeled open 
land traveler with a simple metal-pipe 
frame and three rows of bucket seats. 
While the Earthfolk piled atop one anoth- 
er in the back—Pam deflecting Ensign 
Benson’s attempt to pile atop her—the 
annoyed thespians sat in front, the male 
kicking the engine to life and hunching 
over the handle bars. “We'll see about 
this,” he said, and off they lurched. 

Up a dusty slope they went and over the 
ridge and down the long, dusty road 
toward the settlement, a cluster of small 
buildings along an X of two streets. 

“That's the colony,” said Ensign Ben- 
son, staring around Hester's shoulder. 
“Where we landed was nothing but an 
outdoor—" 

“Rehearsal hall,” said Billy. 

“They figured,” Ensign Benson said, 
“we were just actors, rehearsing a——" 

“Space opera,” said Billy. 

“Shut up, Billy,” said Ensign Benson. 

Meanwhile, up front, the girl was 
pleading their case to her companion. 
“They're just trying to attract attention,” 
she said. “Come on, Harv, you and I 
aren't above stunts like that ourselves to 
get a part. They're just between gigs, 
that’s all.” 

“Then let ‘em go to Temp, like the rest 
of us.” 

“Come on, Harv, don’t be a produc- 
er.” 

By then they were in the middle of the 
most utilitarian town the Earthpeople had 
ever seen. The buildings were drably 
functional and lacking in ornamentation, 
with none more than two stories high. 
Other stripped-down land travelers moved 
back and forth, and the several pedestri- 
ans, male and female, were mostly dressed 
in plain, drab jump suits. The few people 
in costume—a cowboy, a striped-pants 
diplomat, a belly dancer—stood out like 
parakeets in a field of crows. 

The land traveler stopped. Reluctantly, 
the driver said, “All right, get out. I won’t 
report you.” 

“Gee, thanks!” said Billy, bounding 
over the rail. 

The others followed, and Ensign Ben- 
son said, “Where's the agency?” 

“Don’t milk the joke, fella,” the driver 
said and accelerated away. But his girl- 
friend, behind his back, pointed and 
gestured toward a nearby gray-metal 
building, then waved a good-luck good- 
bye. 

“She was nice,” Billy said, 

“T've never dealt with agents before,” 








“I just love your old-fashioned manners, Charles. It’s 
so rare to find a boy who still thinks he has to wine and dine a girl 
to get into her pants.” 
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Luthguster said, frowning at the building 
“Only principals.” 

Ensign Benson stared at him. “You 
only deal in principles? Come along, 
Councilman; this I have to see.” 

. 

J. RAILSFORD FARNSWORTH SUCCESSORS 
TALENT AGENCY read the inscription on the 
frosted fiber of the door. The Earthians 
filed into a small, bench-lined room per- 
soned by a feisty receptionist. “Well, look 
at what the omkali dragged in,” she said, 
surveying the bedraggled Terrans. 

Hester glared at the girl. “Get smart 
with me, snip,” she said, “and I'll breathe 
on you.” 

“Harridan,” commented the reception- 
ist calmly, flipping through a card file on 
her desk. “Battle-ax. Dyke. Sorry, got 
nothing for your type at the moment. We 
have your photo and résumé on file?” 
Girlie,” Hester said, leaning over the 
desk, “if I had my socket wrench, I'd 

















unscrew your head.” 

“Just a minute, just a minute,” said 
Ensign Benson, interposing himself. “Is 
the boss here?” 

The girl frowned at him, then smiled 
“Oh, yes. You're the captain.” 

“That's right, and he’s my best friend 
Is the chief in?” 

“You mean—the agent?” 

“The man in charge,” said Councilman 
Luthguster. 

The girl looked dubious. “ 
say is calling?” 

‘The councilman drew himself up to his 
full round. “The Earth,” he said, 

The girl looked him up and down. “I 
won’t argue,” she said 

° 





Who shall I 


Framed autographed photos—glossy 
8 x 10s—covered every inch of wall space 
in the small windowless room. The roll- 
top desk was picturesquely old and bat- 
tered, the wastebasket overflowing, the 





“Suck, suck, suck . . . doesn’t anyone fuck anymore?” 


Leatherette sofa sagging, the two client 
chairs tired and gnawed. 

So was the agent. A short and stocky 
man in a wrinkled jump suit with sleeve 
garters, he looked harried, sympathetic 
and negative. “I’m sorry, group,” he said. 
“I can't tell you anything more than my 
girl did. Space opera just doesn't move 
right now. How about a family drama?” 
Pointing to Billy, he said, “You could be 
the secret-faggot younger son.” 

“Gee,” said Billy, “I don’t know.” 

“Well, you do know the alternative,” 
the agent said. “If you're not in rehearsal, 
you have to sign up with Temp. When 
something comes up that suits you, we'll 
be in touch. In the meantime, don’t call us, 
we'll call you.” 

“Who's Temp?” Ensign Benson asked. 
“Is he in charge here?” 

The agent offered a brief smile, know- 
ing, condescending and a bit irritated. 
“Don’t audition with me, pal,” he said. 

Councilman Luthguster said, “I assure 
you, my friend, continued play acting is 
the farthest thing from my mind. I am 
here representing the Galactic Council, 
and I wish to ‘* 

“Oh, please,” the agent said, becoming 
really annoyed. “If you people don’t get 
out of here at once, I'll put your photos 
and résumés in the inactive file and you'll 
be permanently on Temp.” 

“Go ahead,” Ensign Benson said. 

The agent blinked at him. “What?” 

“My name is Kybee Benson. I am not 
the captain and I don’t Aave a best friend; 
and if my picture is in your files, you're a 
magician.” 

“That goes for me double,” said Hester. 
“And I’m not a dyke.” 

Ensign Benson stared at 
aren't?” 

“Wait a minute,” the agent said, Doubt 
curdled his face. “Who are you people?” 

“A mission from th,” Ensign Ben- 
son said. 

“Representing the Galactic Council,” 
Councilman Luthguster added. 

“And I’m sorry to bother you,” Captain 
Standforth said, “but your people struck 
our ship.” 








her. “You 





° 

“So Temp is temporary employment,” 
Ensign Benson said, “and it’s the sourc 
for all the necessary labor in the colony.” 

“That's right.” The agent and the 
Earthpersons sat around a long table in a 
conference room. A secretary had distrib- 
uted coffee and note pads and pencils and 
now sat poised to one side with her memo 












* Ensign Benson went on, “for 
the past five hundred years, you've been in 
rehearsal.” 

“The assumption has always been,” the 
agent said, “that sooner or later, our 
transportation would arrive. “The show 
must go on eventually’ is our national 
motto. So we keep a group of shows ready 
to perform, the choice of which ones being 
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Marlboro Red or Longhorn 100's— 
you get a lot to like. 
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based on popular vote. There's a certain 
understandable growing negativity about 
space opera, which is why you've been 
having so much trouble.” 

“Well, our troubles are over now,” Bil- 
ly said, beaming at everybody. 

“Ours, too,” the agent said. Eagerly he 
leaned forward. “What's our first stop on 
the tour?” 

‘The captain said, “Tour?” 

“Ivll make a difference,” the agent 
explained, “as to which plays we carry. 
You wouldn’t do Lysistrata in Gayville, 
for instance.” 

“Sir,” said Luthguster, “you have mis- 
understood. We are an introductory mis- 
sion representing the Galactic Council in 
this reabsorption of ——" 

“You mean, you aren't our transporta- 
tion?” 

“Certainly not,” Luthguster said. “I 
assure you, sir, I am neither a play actor 
nor a tour director, I am——” 

“In terrible trouble,” the agent fin- 
ished. To his secretary—who had stopped 
note taking, the better to look shocked and 
horrified—he said, “Erase that bit, Emily, 
and don’t breathe a word of this to any- 
one.” 

“Oh, sir,” breathed Emily, with all the 
despairing fervor of any showbiz secretary 
ordered not to gossip. 


The captain said, “Really, uh, your 
Honor, I’m sure we can arrange all the 
transportation you need.” 

“I'm delighted and relieved to hear it,” 
the agent said. “When?” 

“In two or three years,” Luthguster 
told him. “Five at the very most.” 

The captain said, “All we need is to get 
to the ship and —”" 

“Impossible,” the agent said. 

“I knew there had to be a kicker,” 
Ensign Benson said. “What is it?” 

The agent pressed all his fingers to his 
chest in the time-honored agent's gesture 
of innocence. “Bubee,” he said, “do J 
know where your ship is? No. Certain 
members of the rep company do. If you go 
to the rep company and tell them you're 
here in a spaceship after five hundred 
years but you're not their transportation, 
do you know what they'll do?” 

The Earth party shook its heads. 

“Lynch you,” said Emily bitterly. She 
was shredding her pencil. 

“Very probably,” said the agent. 

Ensign Benson said, “Do you mean we 
can't get our spaceship back because, if 
people know it’s real but not your damn 
tour bus, they’ll blame us?” 

“T couldn’t have phrased it better my- 
self,” the agent said. “Remember, five 
hundred years is a long rehearsal.” 




















“Are you really, really sorry?” 


Emily, sniffling solemnly over her note 
pad, murmured, “But what else could we 
have done? We never knew when... .” 

“Yes, Emily,” the agent said sympa- 
thetically. 

Councilman Luthguster said, “But this 
is terrible; I can’t arrange for transporta- 
tion or trade agreements or development 
aid or anything until I'm back in the 
ship.” 

“But how to get there,” Pam said. 
“That's the problem.” 

All nodded dolefully. But then Billy 
leaped to his feet, his fresh face eager and 
alight. “Say, gang!” he cried. “Why don’t 
we—I dunno—put on a show?” 


. 

And what a show! Dorothy and the 
Wizard of J. Railsford Farnsworth Reper- 
tory Company, and Selected Shorts. The 
agent helped arrange for cooperation from 
the craft guilds, and the sounds of cheerful 
hammering and more cheerful whistling 
rose up from the stage carpenters building 
the sets. Backdrops were flown, specialty 
acts were auditioned and Ensign Benson 
took to wearing jodhpurs and an ascot. 
Councilman Luthguster sang the bass 
notes, Billy gave pep talks from the tops of 
ladders and the captain flew squadrons of 
stuffed birds. The crew spent hours in the 
wardrobe shed, sequences from other 
shows were freely borrowed and even 
Emily chipped in, writing lyrics. 

Curtain up! 

. 

“Somewhere over the welkin, skies are 

een. ...” 

“Of thee I sing, hyperspace! Summer, 
autumn, winter, spring, hyperspace!” 

“Toto, I don’t think we're on Alpha 
Centauri anymore.” 

“Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho! It’s off to J. 
Railsford Farnsworth Repertory Compa- 
ny we go!” 

“Whatever Toto wants, Toto gets.” 

“Hee, hee, hee! And I'll get that liule 
dog, too!” 

“Toto! Toto!” 

“Dingdong, the dingbat’s dead!” 

“Ignore the man behind that curtain!” 

The finale! A scrim parted and a gasp 
went up from the audience as Hopeful 
appeared, gleaming in the Hestia light. 
Dorothy (Pam), the Cowardly Lion (the 
captain), the Scarecrow (Ensign Benson), 
the Tin Person (Hester), the Wizard 
(Councilman Luthguster) and Toto (Bil- 
ly) marched, singing, toward their ship. 

Along the way, the agent shook Coun- 
cilman Luthguster’s hand. “Hurry back,” 
he said. “We'll take lunch.” 

Klonk-klonk, up the yellow-metal lad- 
der. Snuck went the air-lock door. 
Sssssssssummmmmmmmm — went the 
spaceship, up, up and away. 

“What stage effects!” marveled the 
cheering throng. “What magic! What 
realism! What a finish!” 

What—no encore? 
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You may have been a passenger in a car 
equipped with a radar detector. Uniess the 
detector was an ESCORT, you probably 
came away unimpressed. 


A Good Idea, But... 

The fact is, most radar detectors create 
more problems than they solve. They buzz 
and beep for no reason. And when they do 
pick up radar you're close enough to see 
the patrol car. But not all detectors are created 
equal. 

Does it work? 

Listen to the experts. When Car and 
Driver magazine first tested ESCORT, they 
said "You will be pleased to know that the 
radar detector concept has finally lived up to 
its promise...once you try the ESCORT, all 
the rest seem a bit primitive’ Their most 
recent test adds “All things considered, the 
ESCORT is the best piece of electronic pro- 
tection on the market 


Red Alert 

Other detectors simply sound an alarm. 
You have to go on full alert, because you 
don't have enough information. How close is 
the radar? Just over the hill, or a mile away? 
\s it ahead or behind? X band or the insidious 
K band? 

And how is it being used? “Instant-On” 
from a stationary trap? A moving radar unit 
approaching rapidly from ahead? You have 
no way of knowing. 


Advantage ESCORT 

Upon radar contact, ESCORT’ alert lamp 
responds and the analog meter shows radar 
signal strength. At the same time, you will 
hear an audio warning —pulsing slowly when 
the radar is weak, quicker as it strengthens, 
then constant as you approach the radar unit 

ESCORT even uses a separate warning 
tone for each radar band. “Beep” for X band, 
amore urgent "brap” for K band because you 
have less time to act. 

Quite simply, ESCORT tells you every- 
thing you need to know about radar 
encounters. 







Informed Source 

Another problem with most detectors is 
false alarms. They sound off so often you're 
never sure if it's radar or something else. 
Most frequently they're set off by “polluting” 
radar detectors, cheap imports so carelessly 
designed they actually transmit on radar fre- 
quencies. These “polluters” can set off an 
ordinary detector up to a mile away. 

But not ESCORT. Our special ST/O/P™ 
(STatistical Operations Processor) circuitry 
recognizes and rejects these spurious signals. 
With ST/O/P. ESCORT does not report on 

. fellow travelers. 

Only on radar. 


THE RADAR 
~~ DEFENSE 
KIT 


User Friendly 

And when the warning does come, it's in 
a friendly voice. The audible warning is the 
same frequency used for Morse code (1024 
Hz). And a fully adjustable volume control lets 
you set the level—-ESCORT can cut througha 
Ferrari's interior noise, or leave a resting 
Passenger undisturbed. Even the alert lamp 
is carefully thought out. It’s bright enough to 
be seen in direct sunlight, but is automatically 
dimmed during nighttime operation. 

A quick glance at the red LED assures 
you that ESCORT is on, and a City/Highway 
switch optimizes performance to either con- 
dition. All of this packaged in a low-profile 
aluminum case only 1% inches high and 5% 
inches wide so you can have it, but not flaunt it 


The Bottom Line 

It's easy to try ESCORT at no risk. Just 
dial our toll-free number, we're only a parcel 
delivery away. Take the first 30 days as a test 
If you're not absolutely satisfied, we'll retund 
your purchase and pay return postage. We 
also back ESCORT with a full one-year limited 
warranty on parts and labor. 

Let ESCORT find radar for you 


Order Today 


By Phone: Call us toll free. A member of 
our sales staff will be glad to answer any 
Questions and take your order. (Please have 
your Visa or MasterCard at hand when you call). 


CALL TOLL FREE 800-543-1608 
IN OHIO CALL 800-582-2696 


By Mail: We'll need to know your name, and 
street address, daytime phone number, and how 
many ESCORTs you want. Please enclose a 
check, money order, or the card number and 
expiration date from your Visa or MasterCard. 


Cee es 


ESCORT $245.00 
Ohio residents add $13.48 sales tax. 


Speedy Delivery 
If you order with a bank check, money order, 
credit card, or wire transfer, your order is proc- 
essed for shipment immediately. Personal or 
company checks require an additional 18 days. 





RADAR WARNING RECEIVER 


Cincinnati Microwave 
Department 707 

One Microwave Plaza. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45242-9502 


Tune in “Talkback with Jerry Galvin” America's new weekly satellite call-in comedy talk show Sunday evenings on public radio stations. Check local listings 
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“P’m not the helpmate type. I’m not interested in 
being a wife. I’m interested in being an empress.” 





the perfect apartment. The perfect apart- 
ment is the first floor of the Metropolitan 
Museum. With a sofa. 


13. 


pLaysoy: Describe your idea of the perfect 
person to marry. 

Lesowirz: A very rich dead man. I don’t 
have any wifely skills. I’m not the help- 
mate type. I’m not interested in being a 
wife. I’m interested in being an empress. 


14. 


ptayBoy: Do people get crushes on you? 

LEsowrtz: Not enough. Some people have 
them, but usually they’re so young I’m 
not interested. You know, it’s really the 
great trick of life. When people are at 
their most physically attractive, they're 
actually at their least sexy. All the pleas- 


ures of sex with an adolescent are tactile, 
but that is not what sex is about to me. Sex 
is something in your head. It’s an attitude. 
The great pleasures—they’re attitudes. 
Sex itself is a fairly limited act. It’s not the 
thing that really excites people. That’s 
the thing that excites young boys. 
Other things excite adults. 

Knowingness is sexy. The opposite of 
sexy to me is naiveté. I have no instructive 
desires. I’m not the kind of person who 
likes to do her own home repairs. You 
know, I don’t like to assemble things. I 
like them to come already made. 


15. 


pLaysoy: We understand you're a hypo- 
chondriac. How many doctors do you 
have? 

Lesowrrz: Well, fewer than lawyers. I 





“He asked me about some of my 
lovers. That didn’t bother me, and I asked him 
about some of his lovers. What did bother me was that 
some of my lovers were some of his lovers.” 


imagine whatever disease is around, I 
have. Even if I read about a disease and it 
says, “This disease is present only in 70- 
year-old Asian men,” I feel, Oh! I could be 
the first white woman to have this disease. 
Then I go to doctors trying to find one 
who will tell me, “Yes! You're dying!” It 
has to be a terminal disease. I’m interested 
only in terminal illness. I don’t fool 
around. 

There are certain ways I think I won't 
die. Like, I don’t think I’m really the type 
to die in some big accident, like an ava- 
lanche. I'm too egomaniacal to die 
mass death. And I won't die in a skiing 
accident or a camping accident or a plane 
crash. I’m not that lucky. When I fly, I’m 
never afraid the plane is going to crash. 
But there have often been times when I 
was afraid it wouldn’t crash. I was just 
afraid it was going to circle O’Hare for the 
rest of my life. 





16. 


piaysoy: If the best thing you do is write, 
what is the second-best thing? 

Lesowrrz: I’m an excellent talker. I've 
often said that I'd like to have my own talk 
show—with no guests. I am also an excel- 
lent driver. I am a genius at making 
banana splits. This comes from a combi- 
nation of natural ability and the fact that 
I worked at Carvel through high school. 

I was also a belt peddler. I was excel- 
lent at that. I was a cabdriver. I was a 
bartender. And I was a cleaning lady with 
a small specialty of Venetian blinds. 


17. 


piaysoy: In which situations in life are 
you most helpless? 

LeBowrrz: Physical encounters. I consider 
myself to be very weak physically. There's 
no one in the world I wouldn’t think could 
beat me up. I feel for some odd reason that 
if some gigantic guy were attacking me, I 
wouldn't be able to repel him with a sar- 
castic remark, 


18. 


piayboy: What qualities do you find 
insurmountably repulsive in humans? 
Lesowrrz: I'm really against longing. 
Sometimes, people are just born out of 
luck. I admire people's trying to get some- 
thing that’s possible for them to have. I 
don’t admire their wanting things that are 
impossible or inappropriate for them to 
have. And I feel I should be in charge of 
deciding what is appropriate and what is 
inappropriate. 


19. 


pLaypoy: Describe sex in its lowest form. 
Lesowrrz: Sex with a model. 


20. 


pLaynoy: When are you at a loss for 
words? 
Lesowrrz: When I’m writing. 
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Soloflex, twenty-four traditional 
iron pumping exercises. For a free 
Soloflex brochure, call anytime. 
VHS Video Brochure™ available 
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“He was like a child who needed more of everything— 
attention, love, scolding, explanations.” 


incredible pressure from everyone, expec- 
tations from everyone and from himself. 
“I’m sure it comes as no surprise that 
people in this business need something to 
keep themselves up and their minds going. 
You need drugs. You've got to be on top, 
got to store everything to use it.” He said 
he had to always be alert to the comic 
possibilities in everything that happened 
around him and ¢o him. 

They sat in silence for a moment. 
Smokey was beginning to like John. 

One of his favorite places, John said, 
‘one of the few places he could go to relax, 
was the Tenth Street baths. An old guy 
named Al ran the place, which also had a 
small restaurant. You've got to meet him, 
John said, and called Al on the phone. 
Soon John was ordering a second din- 
ner—steaks, fries and salad. “I have this 
good friend who'll come over and pick it 
up,” John said. “Smokey.” He sent 
Smokey out when the limousine arrived. 

Smokey walked to the car, told the driv- 
er the address of the baths and sent him off 
to pick up the food. He then climbed the 
outside steps to the second floor and 
waited. As soon as the limousine rounded 
the corner, John stepped out of the 
ground-floor door. He commenced a fast, 
happy walk up Morton Street. Smokey 
went down the steps and followed, in- 
creasing his own pace until he was in step 
right beside him. 

‘John noticed Smokey, stopped abruptly 
and yelled, “What the hell are you doing 
here?” 

“Where are you going?” 

“T told you to go get dinner.” 

“How heavy can two dinners be in the 
back of a town car? And besides, the driv- 
er looks strong enough to me.” 

“Goddamn!” John shouted and swung 
his arm up and slapped a street sign with 
the palm of his hand. He turned and went 
back to the house. Smokey followed. 

Smokey checked the house to make sure 
there were no back-exit escape routes and 
sat down to watch television. About ten 
pM., the food came and John devoured his 
second dinner. They then took the limou- 
sine to the Blues Bar. After a few minutes, 
John started to inch his way to the door, 
and he finally tried to run out alone, but 
Smokey managed to get out first through 
another door. When John reached the car 
and opened the door, Smokey was waiting 
in the back seat. 

“Son of a bitch!” John yelled, slamming 
the door. He went back into the bar. 

A little bit later, John raced out and got 
into the car alone. This time Smokey was 
too late and had to chase the car down 
the street. He finally caught up and 





pounded on the back. John ordered the 
driver to stop, then start again, then stop 
quickly. Smokey chased the lurching car 
for a block until it finally halted. He 
opened the door and got in. 

John was laughing hysterically. “I fi- 
nally got you!” 

“That depends on how you look at it,” 
Smokey said. “Aren’t we in the same car 
together?” 

“Yeah,” John said. “I told the guy to 
stop.” 

“Why did you?” 

“I don't know,” John replied. 


° 

Five years earlier, Saturday Night Live 
was still new enough that John could 
often go unrecognized on the streets of 
New York. On Saturdays, he and Judy 
usually ate breakfast about noon—it was 
often their only time alone during the 
week—and then went to the broadcast of 
the show and the cast party that followed. 
‘The show, from the time producer Lorne 
Michaels first put it on the air, had been a 
hit. 

But John was dissatisfied. Once, as the 
Belushis were going to breakfast, someone 
on the street yelled, “Hey, it’s the bee!” 

John turned away, gritting his teeth, 
and said to Judy, “I don’t want to be 
known as that,” referring to a running bit 
in which he dressed up as a killer bee. 

‘The show was passing him by, he said. 
Chevy Chase was writing himself into 
more and more of the sketches. And even 
though they were getting about the same 
amount of air time, Chase was playing 
parts that spotlighted him—such as the 
“Weekend Update” news-parody  seg- 
ment—while John was submerged in 
gang skits, playing parts like the bees. He 
said that it was stupefying that success and 
stardom had come to Chase so fast. He 
could do many of Chase’s parts better, he 
said, but he was being squeezed out. 

Judy also noticed from her times at the 
Saturday Night office and studio that 
cocaine use was widespread. Chase 
seemed to have the most. He was enjoying 
the sudden fame and greater availability 
of cocaine. He felt that drugs were chang- 
ing his generation the way the Beatles had 
changed it. It was OK to use drugs—pot, 
hash and coke. And if you were famous, 
Chase felt, you could do more drugs. And 
the show was big; at the least, it was at the 
top of the minors. 

‘Judy agreed, believing cocaine was the 
logical drug for all of them. It gave a sense 
of clearheadedness, intellectual power. It 
was nonaddictive and it kept them awake 
as they wrote, polished and rehearsed into 
the early-morning hours. But it was ex- 








pensive, and there was never enough of it 
for John. He bought a gram here and 
there, spending perhaps $200 a week for 
two grams. 

Gary Weis, the film maker who made 
some of the two-to-five-minute films for 
the show, introduced John to Gary Wat- 
kins, a young actor who played bit parts in 
the show's parody commercials. Watkins 
could supply cocaine, and John began 
buying from him on a regular basis, 
depending on his cash supply: maybe a 
gram on Monday to get up for the coming 
week, perhaps another for Tuesday or 
Wednesday work and writing sessions at 
night; at times he had one for Saturday's 
rehearsals and the show itself. Sometimes 
he bought one for the weekend. Watkins 
usually came through. If not, Michaels, 
Chase, Aykroyd or writer Michael 
O'Donoghue often had some. 

Cocaine was gradually becoming inte- 
gral to John’s life. He was a subject of 
constant conversation among his col- 
leagues—because of some monstrous act 
or some flabbergasting kindness. 

Lorne Michaels was the switchboard, 
and he heard nearly everything. In that 
environment, it was easy to see someone 
fuck up and go under but impossible to see 
oneself taking that dive. And John seemed 
to go in and out regularly. He was like a 
child who needed more of everything— 
attention, love, scolding, explanations. But 
he was capable of subtlety. By the end of 
each week, Michaels listed on a bulletin 
board the skits and parts that were ready 
for the show. Generally, there was 20 to 
30 minutes too much, and that meant cut- 
ting. Michaels would study the board, 
shifting, dropping—concentrating on pace 
and mix. The other cast members regular- 
ly went in to lobby him. John went in and 
massaged Michaels’ shoulders, saying 
nothing. It was always clear what he 
wanted. Nothing really had to be said. 

Michaels kept three or four tickets to 
the live performance in his desk. Saturday 
Night tickets were the hottest in town, and 
hundreds of friends, relatives, celebrities, 
even NBC executives were turned down. 

‘The extra tickets began disappearing, 
and Michaels discovered that John was 
taking them out of his desk late at night. 
He decided to say nothing. Since the 
demand was so high, it was bist to have 
none and say no to everyone. 

On the May 8, 1976, show with host 
Madeline Kahn, Dan and John played 
President Nixon and Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger at their resignation-eve 
mecting, when they'd knelt and prayed. 

Aykroyd, as Nixon, is in the Oval 
Office, hunched over, his jaw out, in a 
black suit with sleeves three inches too 
short. His movements are wild, jittery, 
almost fey. 

John—Kissinger—enters. He is wear- 
ing a curly black wig, horn-rimmed 
glasses, a suit and a silk tie. 





“Mr. Presadunt, ah——” 

‘There is loud, long applause. 

Belushi: “I, I’ve just spoken vith your 
lovely daughter and your favorite son-in- 
law and, ah, they expressed a deep con- 
cern for your vell-being, vhich I, of course, 
share, and they suggested I come down 
here to cheer you up.” 

“You know I’m not a crook, Henry,” 
Aykroyd asserts in a deep, frantic voice. 
“You know that I’m innocent!” 

“Vell, ummm,” John says, nodding his 
head. 

“T am, Henry! I had nothing to doooo 
with Watergate, the bugging of Water- 
gate. I had nothing to doooo with the cov- 
er-up, nothing to doooo with the break-in 
of Daniel Ellsberg’s psychiatrist's office, 
nothing to doooo with the guy who was 
killed in Florida.” 

“Vut guy vas killed in Florida, Mr. 
Presadunt?” 

“You mean you don't know about the 
young Cuban who was run over by the— 
never mind! Henry, get down on your 
knees and pray!” He shoves Belushi down 
by the shoulder, forcing him to his knees 
on a rug by the side of the desk. “Pray 
with me! Pray with me!” 

“Aw, Mr. Presadunt, please. You've 
got a big day tomorrow, ah, so vhy don’t ve 
just get into our jammies and go sleepy 
bye?” 

“Yoooooou don’t want to pray —” 

“Vell——” 

“Jew boy!” 

“Aw, come on, Mr. Presadunt, I don’t 
vant to get into that again, OK? Please? 
You'll have to excuse me. I’ve got to go 
order the Strategic Air Command to dis- 
obey all Presidential orders,” 

“Right. Right, thanks,” Aykroyd says, 
and as John leaves, he almost sings, “Jew 
boy!” 

° 

The Monday after Thanksgiving, No- 
vember 29, 1976, John went to see Dr. 
Michael A. Rosenbluth, a prominent 
Fifth Avenue physician. 

Dr. Rosenbluth had practiced medicine 
for 17 years and had previously run a 
drug-addiction clinic for eight years. He 
asked John for his personal medical histo- 
ry and stressed the need for him to be 
honest and complete. As John spoke, 
Rosenbluth wrote in his file: 


Smokes three packs a day. 

Alcohol drinks socially. 
Medications: Valium occasionally. 
Marijuana four to five times a week. 
Cocaine—snort daily, main habit. 
Mescaline—regularly. 

Acid—ten to 20 trips. 

No heroin. 

Amphetamines—four kinds. 
Barbiturates (Quaalude habit). 


Rosenbluth questioned John about his 
excessive cocaine use and said he absolute- 
ly had to stop. 

“I give so much pleasure to so many 
people,” John said. “Why can’t I get some 











pleasure for myself? Why do I have to 
stop?” 

“Because you'll kill yourself,” 
bluth replied. 

“My whole life is being conducted for 
me, schedules are set and I have to be 
there,” John said. It was exhausting and 
oppressive. Cocaine was relief. 

“I want you to see a psychiatrist.” 

John greeted the doctor’s advice with 
considerable hostility; there was no need 
and he had no time. The drugs were not 
that much of a problem: There was no 
heroin; he wasn’t injecting anything. Judy 
was the most important person in his life, 
and he wouldn’t do anything to hurt her. 


Rosen- 


“That's why you'd better quit,” Rosen- 
bluth said. 
“I'm addicted to Quaaludes,” John 


confessed; he needed them to sleep. Rosen- 
bluth wrote him a prescription for 30. 
° 

Candice Bergen came to host her third 
show, the last one before Christmas, on 
December 11, 1976. She had been looking 
forward to it, but during rehearsals she 
was shocked by the change from the previ- 
ous year. Doing a live show three times a 
month had taken a toll. The warmth and 
openness had dissipated, and in their place 
there was a cool toughness, especial- 
ly in John. The pressure had squeezed 
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ON FLAG DAY at Jack Daniel’s Distillery we 
always know the best place for putting out 


the flag. 


Mr. Jack’s old office (the one he built in 1866) is 
a perfect spot for unfurling Old Glory. And the 
charcoal mellowing building, where every drop 
of our whiskey is smoothed 
out, is another good place. 
We hope there’s an equally 
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something vital out of the show and out of 
the people. They seemed to resent one 
another and her. Saturday Night had 
become a coke show. Maybe there was no 
to get through, week after week, 
without uppers. Bergen could understand 
that. Habits that had been scarcely afford- 
able the year before were well within their 
incomes now 

Michaels had always encouraged his 
cast to use material from their own lives in 
the show, and this Christmas John had no 
place to go, because he and Judy had tem- 
porarily split up. In the final skit, Bergen 
appears oncamera 

“Well, it’s the last show before Christ- 
mas, and after it’s over we'll go out and 
celebrate before heading our separate 
ways for the holidays. . . . I guess Garrett 
[Morris, the only black in the cast] will be 
going back to Africa. Yes, everybody’s 
going home, everybody except for Belu- 
shi Saturday Night proudly an- 
nounces The Adopt Belushi for Christmas 
Contest. . . .” 

John appears and sin; 
roasting on an open fire,” off-key. He 
addresses the camera, “Hi, I'm John 
Belushi. You can call me Buh-looch, just 
like my close personal friend Chevy 
Chase does. You know, it’s corny, but I 
love Christmas. Hey, I'd love to sit around 
the yule log and with your daugh- 
ter... I'm not fussy. I like candied yams, 
plum puddings, roast goose stuffed with 
drugs...” 

Bergen announees, “If you think you're 
that special American family, why not 
write us?” 
he and the cast close with a song about 
y Gilmore, the convicted murderer 
who wanted to be executed: Let's Kill 
Gary Gilmore for Christmas 

Bergen left the studio depressed after 
the show, The good acting and the skilled 
writing only made the situation worse 
‘There was a great deal of talent, but the 
humanity had been drained out. Drugs 
cocaine—were the reason. She would keep 
a polite distance. She vowed never to host 
the show again. The cast had come to 
resemble what they were parodying, 

e 

Michaels fired and rehired John a 
number of times. Judy believed the prob- 
lem was cocaine. There was so much going 
around the office that everyone’s nerves 
were worn thin. People got wired on coke, 
made demands, said things they didn’t 
mean, and before long, someone exploded. 
It was a ritual with Lorne and John. 

During a college lecture early in Janu- 
ary 1977, John jumped off a table and 
twisted his knee severely, damaging the 
cartilage. He was admitted to a hospital, 
where he had to take painkillers for sever- 
al days. He was drowsy and upset. Judy 
took him some cocaine. He missed the 
January 15 show, which was hosted by 
consumer advocate Ralph Nader 

By late Jani as back. Michaels 
cast John and himself in the opening 
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“Why don’t I find you a nice seat in the smoking section, 
ma‘am ... and then you can roll your joint.” 
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Michaels is telling a doctor, “I cannot put 
Belushi on national television; he’s in a 
coma.” Belushi, wearing a bathrobe and 
three days’ growth of beard, is rolled on in 
a wheelchair, out cold. Michaels walks 
over to him, looks down in disgust: “Hey, 
look, I, I can’t put this guy on television. I 
mean, he’s got to be awake.” 

‘The doctor says that John has to go on. 
“If I don’t get paid, I'll be forced to cut off 
his drugs.” 

Belushi’s head snaps up and his eyes 
pop open. “Live, from New York, it’s Sat- 
urday Night!” he yells. 

Tom Schiller, one of the regular writ- 
ers, approached Belushi one day during 
the third season to say he had a go-ahead 
from Michaels to do a short film, and he 
wanted to do something with an old per- 
son. Belushi did a great old man; Schiller 
wanted a solo performance. As they 
started to film a few days later, Schiller 
was astonished at John’s zeal; it was how 
he imagined Marlon Brando. John bowed 
his head, studied his lines, and in the 
silence of a trailer he had requested, he 
seemed to be pushing himself into the 
character. 

The scene is a cemetery in Brooklyn. 
Fresh snow is on the ground; it is pleas- 
antly cold and the air is wonderful. Belu- 
shi, dressed like an old gray eminence in a 
heavy, dark coat, arrives with hesitant step 
at the Not Ready for Prime Time Ceme- 
tery. He stumbles among the gravesites. 

“They all thought I'd be the first to go,” 
Belushi says in a deep, raspy voice. “I was 
one of those ‘Live fast, die young, leave a 
good-looking corpse’ types, you know. 

“I guess they were wrong. There they 
are. All of my friends. . . .” He points at a 
grave. “Here's Gilda Radner. Ah, she had 
her own show on Canadian television for 
years and years—The Gilda Radner 
Show. She was a button, God bless her. 
There Laraine [Newman] is. They say 
she murdered her d.j. husband. . . . Jane 
Curtin. She died of complications dur- 
ing cosmetic surgery. There's Garrett 
Morris. Garrett left then he died of an 
overdose of heroin. 

“Over here’s Chevy Chase. He died 
right after his first movie with Goldie 
Hawn. 

“Over here’s Danny Aykroyd. I bet he 
loved his Harley too much. They clocked 
him at 175 miles an hour before the crash. 
He was a blur. I was called in to identify 
his body. I recognized him by his webbed 
toes. 

“The Saturday Night show was the best 
experience of my life,” John says. “Now 
they’re all gone, and I miss every one of 
them. Why me? Why'd I live so long? 
They're all dead.” 

He pauses and thinks about it. “I'll tell 
you why: ‘cause I’m a dancer!” He 
changes his voice and posture, becoming 
youthful, dancing over the graves. 

Baroque music was added and the film, 
titled Don’t Look Back in Anger, ran on 
March 11, 1978. 


Michaels thought that it was prophecy. 

John would outlast them all. 
. 

The glorious summers on Martha's 
Vineyard were legendary: temperatures 
ten to 20 degrees cooler than in New York 
City and a brisk breeze blowing regularly 
across the island’s 100 square miles. John 
and Judy had bought a huge house on the 
beach from former Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara, and whenever they 
used it, Judy could almost see John pull 
the plug, wind down and relax. Aykroyd 
was at his own house on the island, and 
John often used the hot tub there or fell 
asleep on a couch. He loved the island life, 
Driving around in his black jeep on simple 
errands gave him pleasure. He'd stop at 
Sandy’s for a fishburger or at Alley’s to see 
if there were any new Conan comic books 
or at the market for fresh swordfish. He 
got oysters in nearby Tisbury Great Pond 
and barbecued steaks and hamburgers. He 
built a model airplane, watched afternoon 
soap operas or whatever was on TV. He 
spent many afternoons at Larry Bilzer- 
ian’s clothing store, Take It Easy Baby, 
buying things or just watching the women 
fold clothes. Or he went to the island bak- 
ery or played golf. 

The beach in back of their house was 
one of the finest on the East Coast—wide, 
clean and private. John and Aykroyd 
christened it Skull Beach, and people 
needed a special skull-inscribed pin to 
use it. Even the Chilmark police wore the 
pins. John loved to swim or body surf in 
the large waves that came with a big wind. 
He once took a mud bath with Aykroyd’s 
mother. 

Other times, John liked going to the 
home of author William Styron, who had 
a house in Vineyard Haven, on the north 
end of the island. On August 4, 1981, the 
Styrons were having a birthday party for 
one of their children. One of their guests 
was singer Carly Simon. 

A serious, troubled woman, Simon was 
attracted to John’s daring and irreverence. 
She felt drawn to people with dark and 
troubled sides to them. Her own marriage 
to singer James Taylor had crumbled 
because of drugs, and in some way, she felt 
John might shed some light on her experi- 
ence. She drove to the party about mid- 
night. John was lurking among the cars, 
looking half like James Dean and half like 
the parking-lot attendant. He went up to 
Simon, who was wearing a dress so thin 
that she hadn’t worn underwear because it 
would show through. He greeted her and 
pulled up her dress. She pulled it down 
and grimaced. His eyes were alive, and he 
was high and crazy. 

John took her to the lawn and put her 
on the ground. Ignoring the people stand- 
ing by, he climbed onto her and started 
making a fake, exaggerated humping mo- 
tion. Then he stood and picked her up, 
tipped her upside down over his shoulder 
and carried her into the house, parading 
her around among the guests. Simon was 


used to a teasing relationship with John, 
but this had gone too far. She had no con- 
trol over the situation 

Simon tried to pull her dress down to 
cover herself. She was upset and humili- 
ated and almost in shock. Having John 
around was a macabre thrill for her: He 
had courage and he was dangerous. He 
took so much energy, patience, under- 
standing; he almost stole them from you. 

One fall afternoon, when the Vineyard 
was fogged in, Simon rented a limousine 
and invited Judy to ride back to New York 
City with her. She felt a close alliance 
with Judy, a kind of camaraderie and soli- 
darity between psychologically battered 
wives. Both were trying to cope with the 
same marital problems—drugs and infi- 
delity. Taylor was still having bouts with 
heroin and had gone off with Kathryn 
Walker, who later played John’s wife in 
Neighbors, his 1981 film with Aykroyd. 

At least John’s infidelities were passing 
fancies, temporary attractions and proba- 
bly not very sexual, Judy said. Still, she 
wasn’t sure if she could stick it out and 
wondered how much one woman could 
take, When John was in California, she 
said, he went nuts, and that her in the 
old role of the bodyguard 

Simon said she knew the feeling, play- 
ing the gargoyle, trying to keep the bad 
influences out of the house. There were 
too many people around who wanted to 
please their famous husbands, and those 
people were too quick with their drugs. 

How was Bill Wallace doing at keeping 
away the drugs? Simon asked. Bill “S 
perfoot” Wallace, a world karate champi- 
on, had been hired the year before as a 
trainer to help Belushi lose weight. Inevi- 
tably, he became a drug enforcer and later 
replaced Smokey Wendell as John’s care- 
taker. 

Judy said Wallace wasn’t as smart 
Smokey: John could trick him. You had to 
be on his heels all the time to succeed. 
She'd been on duty a lot recently—partic- 
ularly in California 

By the end of 1981, Belushi had starred 
in a string of commercially unsuccessful 
films—“1941," “The Blues Brothers 
“Continental Divide" and “Neighbors 
and was determined to exert more creative 
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control over his next project, a comedy that 
he wanted to co-author and that came to be 
titled “Noble Rot.” 

On Monday morning, January 8, 1982, 
John and Wallace took two first-class 
seats on United flight number five to Los 
Angeles. They were picked up about 2:30 
pm. by limousine and taken to the C! 
teau Marmont, a hotel that looks like a 
French Norman castle, perched high 
above Sunset Boulevard in the center of 
Hollywood. John checked into room 69, 
rented a maroon Mercedes-Benz 380 SL 
sports car for $85 a day and drove to the 
private club On the Rox, where he bought 
drinks for people who stopped by—six 
Alabama Slammers, eight shots of John- 
nie Walker Black. He ran up a $152 bill 
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and added a $200 tip. 

The couple in the room next to his had 
a baby, and they complained to the man- 
agement about the noise coming from 
John’s room—stereo, TV, loud talk. John 
complained about their baby, and on Jan- 
uary 19, he moved to room 54, a $200- 
a-day penthouse. 

John and his old friend Tino Insana 
decided to give a party. John had prom- 
ised Tino’s mother on her deathbed that 
he would help her son professionally, and 
Tino was later given a small part in 
Neighbors. John also had arranged for 
Universal to pay Tino $5000 to work on 
writing a sequel to The Blues Brothers. 

Tino cooked pizza for the party, and 
John invited Brillstein, Landis and Fear, 
the punk group he was promoting. It was 
a quiet evening as John held court on the 
balcony overlooking Los Angeles. 

“This is the way it should always be,” 
he told Brillstein. “What I love is having 
the guys together.” There was much talk 
about future movie projects—Spies Like 
Us, with Universal, and the Blues Broth- 
ers sequel. 

John was also blowing his nose a lot 
and, as usual, tossing the used tissues onto 
the floor. One time, he hit Brillstein's 
wife, Deborah, on the shoe. She was sick 
of John's mess and snapped, “Is that how 
your mother brought you up?” 

John leaned down, picked up the tissue 
and said, “I'm sorry.” 

He obviously needed someone to look 
after him. The next day, he hired a 
mature Englishwoman named Penny Sel- 
wyn to be his secretary at Paramount, 


where he was writing the script for Noble 
Rot. 

“Do you use drugs?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Selwyn said, “but very little.” 
She said she took a line or two of cocaine 
occasionally. 

“[’'m the same way,” he said. “We 
should get along fine.” 

On Saturday, January 23, John went to 
the airport to meet Judy, who was coming 
from New York on a seven po. flight to be 
with him for his 33rd birthday the next 
day. She was surprised that he had come 
to pick her up. He had never done that 
before. As they greeted each other, she had 
the feeling that he had been doing a lot of 
cocaine, but she decided not to say much. 

She found a Quaalude on the floor of 
their room at the Chateau and was put off 
by the seediness of the hotel. 

“Are you sure you want to stay here?” 
she asked. 

John said he was. 

The next day, Brillstein had a small 
birthday party for John. It was Super 
Bow! Sunday, and Aykroyd, Judy and 
some friends went to Brillstein’s house to 
watch the San Francisco 49ers beat the 
Cincinnati Bengals, 26-21. 

Brillstein felt depressed afterward. He 
loved his house and kept it neat, Even a 
five-minute visit from John could inflict 
remarkable chaos; and the birthday party 
and a three-hour football game had been 
disastrous. There was no telling what was 
gone or broken or misused. It seemed that 
John had dipped his fingers into every- 
thing in the refrigerator. 

Christ, what a pain, what a big kid, 








“Do we want to pop over to Gwen and Harry’s to see 
their new word processor?” 





Brillstein thought. He loved John, under- 
stood his impulses, his resistance to some 
things, including much of Hollywood. 
When it worked—when a deal was made, 
a movie put together—well, then the mil- 
lions could roll in, and Brillstein shared 
the wonder of that. But that night, it felt 
grubby and cheap. 

Actress Penny Marshall of Laverne & 
Shirley knew John well and loved him as 
a friend. She thought he could probably 
get away with anything. He acted from his 
gut, and his need for attention and ap- 
proval was boundless. He had said to her 
many times, “Maybe I’m no good.” 

When John had gone to the Academy 
Awards with Lauren Hutton in 1978, he 
had really been proud. 

“Why do women go out with you?” 
Marshall had asked. “Because you're so 
good-looking?” 

He wrestled her to the ground in a 
friendly way. 

But during this period, in early 1982, 
he would take his cocaine to Marshall's 
place and spill it all over himself and her 
house. One time, she had to suggest to him 
that he take a shower. 

It was about that time that John had 
said to her, “Hey, I got smack.” 

“Don't you ever fucking use this!” 
Marshall shouted, grabbing the heroin 
and flushing it down the toilet. She had 
used heroin once, and it had made her feel 
“carsick.” 

° 

During his days and nights of nonstop 
partying throughout Beverly Hills and 
Hollywood, John would often end up in 
the company of actresses, models and an 
occasional pLaysoy Playmate. On the eve- 
ning of Tuesday, February 16, after a day 
of heavy drinking and cocaine abuse, he 
met April Milstead. April, 25 years old, 
was a thin, striking woman with large, 
pretty eyes. Her companion was Charles 
W. Pearson, 32, a well-dressed rock-'n'- 
roll singer who had released two minor 
albums. Pearson looked a little like Mick 
Jagger and he cultivated the same droopy, 
hip look. 

Milstead, an Air Force brat, was happy 
in Los Angeles. Her ambition was to not 
have to work. When she and Pearson had 
arrived 18 months earlier, she had not 
looked for a job, but when his music career 
didn’t flourish, she had started working as 
a waitress in the Moustache Café, a bistro 
on Melrose Avenue in West Hollywood. 
She had been there a month when a well- 
to-do Englishman fell in love with her. “I 
think I can help you out,” he said. 

When he opened a bank account for 
her, she quit her job and told Pearson, 
“I've hit the jackpot.” She used a lot of 
cocaine and some heroin, at times shooting 
it up. 

Pearson, who had grown up near 
Washington, D.C., had been around 
drugs since the age of 13. He felt that 
Milstead, who was down to 105 pounds, 
was doing too much and that it made her 
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unattractive, but he loved her very much. 

John was infatuated with April. He 
hovered over her, following her around 
and teasing her, suggesting that they run 
off together. She teased him back. She 
invited him to join Pearson and her at a 
private party at Dotson’s, an art-deco-fur- 
niture store, He accepted. 

It was 8:30 aM. when he drove back to 
his bungalow, where he had moved in 
search of more privacy. 

About nine o'clock, he called April. 
“Why don’t you come over?” he asked. “If 
you can find some coke, bring it.” 

Next, he called and awakened Joel 
Briskin, who was in charge of managing 
him that week while Brillstein was out of 
town. “What are you doing today?” he 
asked. “Are you terribly busy? I’ve got a 
lot of stuff you could help me with,” 

When Briskin arrived at the Chateau, 
John escalated his demands. “I’m going 
nuts. I can't find my phone numbers, 
can’t find my messages.” Briskin looked 
around. There were scripts, pieces of 
paper, food, bottles all over the living 
room and back bedroom. John was un- 
shaved and complained that he didn’t have 
a fresh razor; but, more important, he had 
talked with Jack Nicholson the day before 
and was upset about the fact that Nichol- 
son had better movie deals than he. 

“How come Nicholson gets this?” John 
asked. “I should be getting this.” Appar- 
ently, Nicholson got a percentage of each 
ticket sold—ten percent or more—and 
John didn’t get his percentage until after 
the studio started breaking even. 

Briskin tried to tell John that he had a 
great deal. 

“Well, I don’t understand it, ... I'm not 
going to do the picture [Noble Rot].” 

Briskin got out a pen and a yellow legal 
pad and went through the phone mes- 
sages, asking each time whether or not 
John wanted to return the call. Within an 
hour, John was somewhat more organ- 
ized. They had coffee and juice. 

‘John said he'd had a good night's rest, 
but Briskin noticed that the bed hadn't 
been slept in. John wanted some cash; 
Briskin gave him $400. 

Milstead and Pearson arrived sometime 
after ten am. and walked to the back bed- 
room with John. Milstead sold John two 
grams of cocaine for $300. Briskin went 
back and found them looking at some 
white lumps. 

“This is really fabulous stuff,” Mil- 
stead said. She thought she was helping 
John avoid being ripped off on buys. 

Briskin asked to look. 

“Do you want to buy some?” Milstead 
asked. 

Briskin asked to see it closer. 

“Why?” John snapped. 

“I want to see what you're doing to 
yourself.” 

John told Briskin to buy him a Deering 
grinder to break down the lumps of 
cocaine. 

John took out a black bathrobe with a 


leopardskin sash that Tino Insana had 
given him. Holding it up, he told Mil- 
stead that it was a birthday present from a 
good friend—Keith Richards of The Roll- 
ing Stones. 

Briskin and Pearson drove to a head 
shop and purchased the grinder, Briskin 
also. stopped around the corner at 
Schwabs’ drugstore to get John a new 
toothbrush, tooth paste and a razor. 

When they returned to the bungalow, 
John ran the coke through the grinder, 
took a picture off the wall in the living 
room, laid out the fine white powder in 
long, narrow lines on the glass and snorted 
several. “You know, Joel,” he said, “I just 
love cocaine.” Briskin knew. 

Briskin was struck by Milstead’s arms. 
He could see litle dark bruises on the 
inside of her forearm—needle marks. 

On Friday, February 19, he took John 
$600 in cash. He knew it was for cocaine. 
. 

Near downtown Los Angeles, in a 
small apartment at 133% Bimini Place, 
Catherine Evelyn Smith was getting up. 
Smith, 35, had cut her heroin habit to 
about $25 a day, down from $500 a day in 
the good times when she'd been dealing. 
But she had close friends in the trade, and 
for $25 she could get what was referred to 
as half a tenth—one half of one tenth of a 
gram of heroin. At 70 percent purity, it 
kept her going. 

That Monday, March 1, 1982, Smith 
and John Ponse, 47, her roommate of 
three years, a Dutch Indonesian waiter at 
the Polo Lounge in The Beverly Hills 
Hotel, began the day at Jerry’s Family 
Coffee Shop on South Vermont Avenue. 
Ponse had breakfast. Smith had a double 
vodka with orange juice. Drinking made 
the heroin habit almost bearable, consid- 
ering the fact that the addiction kept her 
from sleeping. When it was time for her 
fix later in the day, she would already 
have the hot and cold sweats, would be 
shaking and feeling weak. She would ache 
to the bone. It was hard to think of food, 
and she was often swept with waves of 
nausea. Her sinus passages drained, her 
eyes huge, she was depressed and crying a 
lot these days. It was a rotten life. Ponse 
thought Smith had a light addiction. On a 
scale of one to ten, she had a six, and was 
getting by. 

Smith’s life had had its ups and downs. 
She had become pregnant at 17 and had to 
give up her baby, a great trauma, since she 
herself had been adopted. She started dat- 
ing Levon Helm, who went on to play the 
drums and sing for Bob Dylan’s backup 
group, which later became The Band. She 
was 5’6”, with a very good figure, and was 
quite beautiful. She married a man named 
Paul Donnelly, but that marriage lasted 
only 13 months. 

Smith met folk singer/songwriter Gor- 
don Lightfoot and lived with him from 
1972 to 1975. During that time, she 
recorded the backup vocals for High and 
Dry on his Sundown album. From 1975 to 


1977, she drove the tour bus for Hoyt 
Axton and also sang backup for him. 
Together, they wrote Flash of Fire, which 
got on the charts briefly and continued to 
earn her modest royalties. In 1977, she 
was with Rick Danko, the bass player and 
a singer for The Band. Later, Richard 
Manuel, also of The Band, flew her to 
California, 

Once there, she rented a house in Bel 
Air and became deeply involved in the 
drug scene, hanging out with rock bands 
and going to parties. 

She met The Rolling Stones and quick- 
ly latched onto them. They took her wher- 
ever they went, and it was then that Smith 
was introduced to heroin. By 1978, she 
had a very secret heroin habit that she 
kept from friends who were nonusers. 

She had an even darker secret: She had 
become a dealer. Smith had gone to Thai- 
land in 1978 as a middleman under an 
assumed name to arrange for the purchase 
of a kilo (kilogram—1000 grams, or about 
2.2 pounds) of China White heroin for a 
dealer in the States. It took three weeks to 
recruit and coordinate the carriers and get 
passports for them, and when the heroin 
was finally smuggled in, Smith never got 
the $10,000 she had been promised. She 
asked a friend if she could have the dealer 
killed, but never followed through. 

The next year, Paul Azari, a 33-year- 
old drug dealer who operated under 13 
aliases, was helping wealthy, prominent 
people leave Iran after the fall of the shah. 
Some of those people had access to large 
amounts of pure heroin. 

Azari arranged for the delivery of 19 
kilos (about 49 pounds) of Persian Brown 
heroin to Smith’s apartment in the Sunset 
Towers on Sunset Boulevard. The street 
value was about $13,000,000 ($700 a 
gram), and Azari had paid just under 
$4,000,000 ($200 a gram). Smith sold the 
heroin, and Azari came by and picked up 
the money each day; Smith's share of the 
profit was taken out in heroin, which she 
kept in tin boxes in her closet. 

Smith gave a lot of parties in her 
apartment, and she sold to hundreds of 
people—many she knew, many she didn’t. 
Some were just faces or people in cars or 
chauffeurs in limousines. Several drivers 
delivered movie scripts with cash inside. 
Smith kept a small book with the names, 
phone numbers and addresses of her Hol- 
lywood customers. 

One entry in her address book was 
Gary Weis, the Saturday Night Live film 
maker. He used the Persian Brown while 
filming a Hollywood feature, Wholly Mo- 
ses!, at night, and he was afraid that word 
about him and heroin might get around. 

After eight months, the 19 kilos were 
gone, and Smith turned down other 
chances to deal large amounts. She was 
afraid of being caught. 

By early 1982, Smith was relying on 
Ponse for money, and for a while, he was 
willing to give her $50 a day for her habit. 
In a period of deep anxiety, however, she 


had taken 50 Stelazines accidentally, 
thinking they were Valiums. The para- 
medics had to be called and her stomach 
pumped. After that, Ponse cut her back, 
but he often gave her $20. So her question 
each morning was where she would find 
the next fix, the next $25 or five dollars. 
At nine a.m. that Monday, Smith was at 
Rudy’s, a small, windowless bar with a 
pool table on Santa Monica Boulevard. 
There she could find a bookie and bet on 
the horses. If she won, there might be a 
litle more money. While waiting, she 
exchanged jokes with the regulars. It was 
a life of jokes, waiting and heroin. By four 
o'clock, she wouid hit happy hour at The- 
odore’s Café on Santa Monica, where the 
juice and double vodkas were only $1.58. 


. 

Later that day, April Milstead an- 
swered her door; it was John, and he 
insisted on coming in. He said he wanted 
some heroin. Did she know where to get 
any—justa little, perhapsatenth of agram? 

The going rate for a tenth is about $60, 
Milstead said. Several weeks earlier, she 
had bought a tenth from Cathy Smith, 
whom she had met the previous fall at 
Dan Tana’s, a bar on Santa Monica. Mil- 
stead could call Cathy and get the heroin 
herself, and John would never even have 
to meet her. 

Smith was at her apartment watching 
TV when the phone rang that evening. 
She'd already had her heroin for the day. 

“John Belushi is in town and is looking 
for some stuff,” Milstead said. “Can you 
get some?” 

Smith had met John and talked with 
him briefly during the second season of 
Saturday Night Live, when The Band was 
the musical guest, and during the filming 
of 7947 three years before, when he had 
been doing lots of cocaine. She had never 
associated him with heroin. 

“Pll have to check and call you back,” 
Smith replied. 

He would pay a couple of hundred, 
Milstead said. That was enough for four 
tenths of a gram—a good, long party, par- 
ticularly for those not regular users. 

Smith said she'd stop by Milstead’s for 
the cash first. “I have other places to go,” 
she said, “and this has to be fast.” She, too, 
had other customers to meet. 

The three miles to Milstead’s was a 
long drive in the rain. The apartment was 
set back, and Smith noticed a Mercedes in 
the driveway. John was behind the wheel. 
Milstead was standing outside, having an 
intense argument with him. 

“Well, John,” Milstead said, “are you 
going to do it or not?” John seemed wor- 
ried that he was going to be ripped off and 
was asking questions. How long would it 
take to get the stuff? Where would they 
meet, at Milstead’s or at the Chateau? 
What was the quality? How many people 
were going to step on it (cut and dilute it) 
before it was delivered to him? 

“Hi, John,” Smith said. “Long time no 








“How long you in town for?” she 
asked. 

“About a week.” 

Just then, Smith’s car started idling 
down as if it were going to stall. She ran 
back to it, ripping her jeans and cutting 
her leg on the sharp bumper. 

“I want my money back,” John said to 
Milstead. “Forget it, I’m not getting it. 
That's it. I don’t want it.” 

“Here’s your money,” Milstead sai 
handing him $60 through the window. 
But, she said, if he wanted some stuff 
again, Smith wouldn’t do it. Milstead was 
bored by his indecisiveness. “When I have 
it and you don’t, don’t ask me for any.” 

John reconsidered. “OK,’, he said, 
handing back the money. 

Smith ventured to the Mercedes and 
April gave her $200—three tenths for her- 
self and one tenth for John at $50 a tenth. 
(John was paying Milstead ten dollars for 
her role as middleman.) 

Smith backed out and drove two blocks 
when her car stalled. She heard honking 
behind her and turned around. John 
pulled over, got out and walked up to the 
window. “I want my money back.” 

“Here, take your money,” she snapped, 
shoving $50 at him. “I don’t have time for 
this.” She asked if he could help start her 
car. 

“No,” he said, “it’s a rented car and 
they don’t have jumper cables.” He 
started walking toward his car and then 
turned back, saying, “Wait a minute,” 
and handed her the $50. “How long is it 
going to take?” he asked for a second time. 

“It's not getting any shorter talking to 
you.” 


John pulled his car around and headed 








off. Smith flagged a camper whose driver 
helped start her car. She drove to Theo- 
dore’s Café, where another customer gave 
her $100. She was in a hurry to join Belu- 
shi, so she told her several customers that 
Janet Alli, a friend also involved in the 
local drug scene, would be back shortly 
with the heroin. She then drove down to 
the parking lot of Miller's Outpost, a 
clothing store at the corner of Pico and 
Robertson. 

Alli and her connection—who supplied 
relatively pure China White—were there 
in an old green Volkswagen, waiting for 
the cash. Of the $200 from Milstead and 
the $100 from the customer at Theodore's, 
Smith kept $25 for herself, handing Alli 
$275 for a total of six tenths. The implied 
agreement with John was that Smith 
would get some for herself. That was the 
way she'd done it with others when she 
had provided the connection for the 
drugs. 

Alli was buying for three other custom- 
ers, and all told, she passed about $700 to 
her connection. Her profit was about 
$100, Her connection didn’t like dealing 
with too many people and used Alli as an 
intermediary whenever possible. He left 
and returned about 15 minutes later. Alli 
met him by the phone booths, where he 
passed the packets to her. She then gave 
Smith her share. 

“If it’s good, I'll want more,” Smith 
said. When she got in her car, however, it 
stalled again. 

° 

John, meanwhile, had gone to the 
apartment of comedian Richard Belzer, 
who was preparing a routine for The 
Tonight Show the next week. He wanted 
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John’s help, but John was distracted and 
not very helpful. He couldn’t sit still 
and pulled out some cocaine. Later, he 
called Milstead’s to see if Smith was back 
with the stuff. She was. 

Shortly after that, John arrived at Mil- 
stead’s, where Smith was waiting. April 
took him aside and warned him that Smith 
was bad news; she lived off other people's 
money and drugs. At that moment, she 
was shooting about three fourths of one of 
the tenths into her own vein. She wel- 
comed the extra shot. 

Milstead did not like to shoot herself up 
and asked Smith to do it for her. Smith, 
thinking Milstead didn’t know enough 
about shooting and might be careless 
injecting herself, agreed. She gave April 
about half a tenth, not sure how big a load 
her body could handle. 

John seemed fascinated with both the 
process and the effect, watching intensely 
in Milstead’s bedroom. “You think you 
could do that for me?” John asked. 

Smith considered herself a superb nurse 
with a full working knowledge of drugs. 
She had read books and articles about how 
to revive overdose victims, and she had 
once saved the life of someone who had 
overdosed in her apartment. Better to have 
her shoot John than someone like April. 

“Do you have a syringe?” John asked. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“Shoot me up.” 

“I don’t know why you'd want to do 
that.” Smith explained that she didn’t like 
shooting drugs into people, and she ex- 
pressed mild surprise that he did heroin. 

John said that he'd taken heroin before, 
back in New York, but he didn’t like 
people to know. He said he wanted a 
speedball—a mixture of cocaine and hero- 
in. The high of the coke and the dulling 
effect of the heroin, mixed properly, could 
create a wonderful sensation, he’d heard. 

The China White heroin did not have 
to be heated, and neither did the cocaine. 
‘Taking a small amount of coke and even 
less heroin—$10 to $20 worth of each— 
Smith placed them together in a teaspoon 
and added a small amount of bottled 
water. She mixed the substance and then 
wadded a cotton ball as small as possible 
and dropped it into the liquid. Sticking 
the needle into the cotton, she drew out the 
mixture into the syringe; any impurities 
would tend to adhere to the cotton. 

Next, she tied John’s arm with a web 
belt to make the vein come to the surface. 
Then she deftly jabbed in the needle. 

John seemed to love the impact, which 
normally hit in ten to 20 seconds. In 
Southern California, Smith knew, it was 
often described as the feeling of scoring a 
touchdown in the Rose Bowl. 

About midnight, the party moved to 
John’s bungalow. As they stepped over the 
threshold, he grabbed Smith's arm. “Let's 
go in this bathroom,” he said, turning into 
the small bathroom nearest the living 
room. “I want to do another hit.” 

Smith wanted to keep it as private as 


possible, so she closed the door. John took 
out some cocaine, a fresh supply neatly 
wrapped in small paper bundles, and 
handed her a bundle. Earlier, he had giv- 
en her the heroin to hold, but he kept 
charge of the cocaine. They agreed this 
show would be coke—not a speedball. 

As a precautionary measure, Smith 
said, she would do a shot first. She wanted 
to be careful not to give John too much 
and needed to test the purity. “I don’t 
know what the quality of this coke is. If 
the quality is appreciably more, there 
could be problems.” She prepared about a 
line and injected herself. She didn’t partic- 
ularly like coke; if she took a hit, she 
needed just that much more heroin to 
come down. 

Next, she prepared a shot for John—all 
coke and only about half of what she had 
given herself. She asked how it was. 

“Great,” he said, leaving the bathroom 
with a big smile on his face. 

John turned on loud music and talked 
about scripts and wine while the drugs 
continued. The hazy bull session lasted for 
hours. John snorted some heroin. 

Milstead watched Smith shoot up John. 
Once, when the front bathroom was unoc- 
cupied, she went in to check out her eyes 
in the mirror. John followed. She contin- 
ued to stare into the mirror. He undressed 
and took a shower while she stood there. 
She bit her cheek; he seemed incapable of 
embarrassment. 

About seven Am, when all the drugs 
were gone, they drove over to Duke’s cof- 
fee shop in the Tropicana Motor Hotel on 
Santa Monica. John ordered a cheese 
blintze, and after finishing it, he started 
eating from Milstead’s plate with his 
hands, putting on a Bluto show. 

John and Smith drove over to her place 
so she could change clothes, and then they 
went back to the Chateau. John called 
Brillstein’s assistant, Gigi Givertz, and 
said that he didn’t have his credit card and 
needed money to buy some cassettes. She 
sent over $600 with Bill Wallace. 

Smith wondered how John always had 
so much cash. He seemed generally to 
have $1000, and when his cash got low, 
he was resupplied at once by Brillstein’s 
office, usually through Wallace. The 
money clearly went for drugs. He seemed 
to have four or five grams of coke most of 
the time. She asked him how it worked. 

“There’s several thousand dollars of 
cocaine built into the contract,” he said. 
“Extra money for the length of the con- 
tract . . . not said, but that’s what it’s for.” 
In the Noble Rot contract, he got $2500 a 
week even when he was just working on 
the script and not acting. But every- 
thing—hotel, limo, credit cards—was paid 
by his accountants in New York. So he 
had the money to use for drugs; that was 
its purpose, he said. 

. 

On Wednesday, March third, Belushi 
disappeared for the day with another 
woman and everyone—Brillstein, Briskin, 


Wallace and even Smith and Milstead— 
searched frantically for him. 

At 5:50 am. Thursday, John called 
Judy at Morton Street. It was 8:50 in 
New York, still too early for her. She had 
the flu and was angry that they hadn't 
talked for days. He said he would call 
back at a reasonable hour. 

Later that morning, John called the 
office he shared with Aykroyd in New 
York and left a message on the answering 
machine: “I’m coming home on the red- 
eye tonight.” 

About that time, 11 o'clock in New 
York, Aykroyd was just going into the 
office, and he picked up the phone on the 
answering machine. He heard John’s 
voice—not sure whether he was actually 
on the line or it was an old message play- 
ing back. But there it was, his partner’s 
voice: “I’m coming home on the redeye 
tonight.” Boy, Aykroyd thought, he really 
sounds down and tired. He considered get- 
ting on the line and thought about what to 
say: Hey, what’s wrong with you? You 
better come home. But that might set John 
off, so he hesitated. 

Everything had to be very deliberate 
with John. Aykroyd always had to sit 
Belushi down eye to eye and say, You 
have to see that this is not good, that you 
or your behavior or this business decision 
we made is not good. Or, I have a dis- 
agreement with you. He couldn't be short 
with John. Two or three lines on an 
important subject could be disastrous. And 
John’s voice was bleak. A scolding could 
throw him off the path home. 

It probably was John right there on the 
line, but the redeye would bring him back 
the next morning. That would be fine, 
Aykroyd decided, and hung up. He sat 
down at his typewriter in the corner office 
to start one of the first scenes of a script he 
was writing with John. Before he started, 
he told the secretary, “John’s gone off the 
deep end.” 

. 

John called Milstead. “I want to see 
Cathy,” he said. Fifteen minutes later, he 
called again. “Have you found Cathy?” 
he pleaded. Milstead promised to try 
harder. 

Finally, John called Brillstein. 

“Where the fuck have you been?” Brill- 
stein asked. 

“T’m getting out of the shower.” 

John promised to go right over to Brill- 
stein’s office. 

At 9:24 am, he placed a call to Judy. 
She was now awake and took the call on 
the upstairs phone. 

“I’m sorry I didn’t come home Sun- 
day,” John began. “They hate our script 
for Noble Rot. I'm going to stay for a 
meeting.” That was a courtesy to the stu- 
dio, he said. 

Judy thought he sounded better, more 
frustrated than depressed. 

“You can’t believe what they want me 
to do,” he said. “Now they want me to do 
The Joy of Sex. You won't believe the 
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script. They want me to put on a diaper!” 

Judy was glad to hear from him, but 
she knew the cocaine was way, way out of 
hand. She called Smokey Wendell in Vir- 
ginia; it was time to re-enlist the drug 
enforcer. 

“Would you be free to spend some time 
with John?” she asked. 

“Yes. When?” 

“Right away, if possible,” Judy said 

“OK,” Smokey answered. “I can take a 
flight tonight to L.A.” He had heard from 
friends on the West Coast that John was 
back into his old habits. 

“[’'m not sure we want to gang up on 
him,” Judy said 

mokey said that he had recently left 
messages for John at the Chateau but 
hadn’t heard from him. He wanted more 
details from Judy, though they had previ- 
ously agreed to make no direct references 
to drugs over the phone. 

“The problems are back again,” Judy 
said. “But worse, stronger. He hates L.A., 
you know. And we're having marital 
problems.” 

“We don’t have to get into that over the 
phone,” Smokey said. Wouldn’t it be best 
for him to fly to California at once? 

Judy said no. 

“Are you sure? I can pack in 15 min- 
utes and get the first flight and be there in 
the morning.” 

“No,” Judy said again. “I’m going to 
talk to him tonight, and we can talk 
tomorrow.” 

“We've got to get him out of L.A.,” 
Smokey said. 

‘Judy agreed. The conversation lasted 
13 minutes 

That night he packed a suitcase, ready 
to go the next day 








° 

In Los Angeles, John called Milstead 
again to ask her to promise to renew her 
search for Cathy. 

He returned to the bungalow about 11 
o'clock and ordered a Continental break- 
fast. Then he went to Brillstein’s office. 

“For someone on a binge, you look 
pretty good,” Gigi said as he walked in. 

“I feel fine, feel great,” John said, 
claiming to have slept about 24 hours 
straight. He took his stack of phone mes- 
sages and had a cup of coffee. 

Gigi was glad to see things had calmed 
down. He looked well rested and strong. 

He went into Brillstein’s corner office 
and took off his warm-up jacket. It was 
time for a serious talk. 

Brillstein explained that they were at 
one of those crucial points in his career. 
John was still big money for the studios; 
they would pay close to $2,000,000 for a 
picture, but that enthusiasm was going to 
run down if there were a fuck-up on the 
Paramount deal. Animal House was a 
1978 movie. That was really John’s last 
hit. It was now 1982. “We need a big 
raucous hit,” Brillstein said. “We need it 
now. Do Joy of Sex,” he implored. 

He was driving hard, confessing his 
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anxieties. A lot of money and many other 
things—careers, credibility, clout, lever- 
age—were on the line. 

John seemed to be warming to the idea 
of doing Joy. “OK, OK,” he said. But he 
was up and down, and Brillstein couldn't 
tell where he would land. John always 
made him earn a victory. 

“I want to buy a new guitar,” John 
said, “and I need cash.” 

“How much?” Brillstein asked. 

“Fifteen hundred dollars.” 

Brillstein thought that was outrageous- 
ly expensive. John explained that the gui- 
tar he wanted had been made specially for 
Les Paul, who had pioneered the develop- 
ment of the electric guitar. 

“[’'m not going to give you money,” 
Brillstein said. “You'll use it on drugs.” 

“Am I here?” John asked. “Am I 
OK?” 

As Brillstein well knew, John knew 
how to apply pressure with a new angle, a 
new hobby, a new excuse—always the 
same game, always new rules. 


. 

From New York, Aykroyd called Brill- 
stein's office and John took the phone. 
Dan needled him about his disappearance 
the day before. 

“How is it you can disappear in Cana- 
da for two goddamn weeks and everyone 
doesn’t go crazy?” John asked. “Why me? 
Where were you yesterday?” 

“Well, John,” Aykroyd said, “I was 
here in New York writing a project for us. 


That’s where I was.” He told John that 
they had an offer from a U.S. Navy cap- 
tain to cruise on a ship leaving from San 
Diego the next week. John showed little 
interest. “Do me the solid favor of your 
life,” Aykroyd said. “Come with me on 
this Navy cruise. We'll have time to clean 
out physically and mentally, and we'll be 
able to plan the strategy for the next series 
of projects that we're going to do together 
and discuss their order. Come on, man.” 

“No,” John said sharply. 

“Why?” 

“T get seasick,” John said. 

“You can take pills.” 

John wouldn't budge and Aykroyd 
carped some more. He was worried and 
didn’t want to show his concern, but it 
came through. “You got to get on the 
ship,” Aykroyd said. 

“Who the fuck are you?” John 
screamed. “You disappear! No one says 
anything to you. You can go anywhere 
you goddamn please! Why are you picking 
on me?” He hung up. 

Brillstein called Aykroyd back and sent 
word that John apologized. 

Brillstein wanted to focus on one issue: 
After the flops of 1947, Neighbors and 
Continental Divide, they needed a hit. 
When the meeting resumed, John agreed 
that a commercial success for Paramount, 
a movie that would put him on top again, 
should be next. 

Then he brought up the guitar. It was 
just what he wanted, he told Brillstein. 





“Now, now, Captain, remember you promised . . . 
no foreplay!” 


Large decisions could turn on small 
ones, Brillstein realized. “Gigi,” he called, 
“get $1500.” He turned to John. Buy the 
guitar, he said. It’s on me—“a belated 
birthday present.” 

John walked out of the meeting to find 
the secretary. “Where’s the money?” he 
asked. 

She had to go get it. 

He went back to the meeting but came 
out again. Gigi suspected that the guitar 
was an excuse to get cash, but it was so 
good to see John looking and feeling well. 
She knew that Judy was having a tough 
time. Had he talked with Judy recently? 
she asked. 

He said Judy had the flu. 

“Judy and I will always be together,” 
John said. “We just will.” He reminded 
Gigi that he and Judy had started out 
together as kids. Their 1980 trip to Eu- 
rope had been good, because it was just the 
two of them, no outside distractions, They 
had had to count on each other and, he 
added almost pensively, “We were there 
for each other.” 

Gigi handed John $1500. 

He went back to the meeting but acted 
impatient. Finally, he said, “What am I 
sitting here for?” 

° 

About one o'clock, Bill Wallace reached 
John at the Chateau and said that he had 
been looking for him all day Wednesday. 
John said everything was OK. 

Then John called Milstead. Had she 
found Smith? 

Milstead said Smith would be over in 
half an hour. 

“Great, fine,” John said. “I'll be right 
over.” 

While she waited, Milstead got a phone 
call from her mother, calling from her 
office at a top-secret message center in the 
Pentagon. They were chatting when 
Smith arrived and let herself in. 

“Hi, Cathy,” Milstead said. 

“Who's that?” her mother asked. 

“Oh, a friend, Cathy,” Milstead said. 

Smith went into the kitchen and started 
rummaging around. “Where's the coke?” 
she yelled. 

Milstead slammed her hand over the 

one. 

“What's that?” her mother asked. 

“Oh, nothing.” 

Smith screamed out again, “Where are 
the works?”—meaning the needles. 

Milstead slammed her hand over the 
phone again. 

John arrived. “Hi, John,” Milstead 
said. 

“Who's that?” her mother asked. 

“John.” 

“John who?” 

Milstead decided to tell. “John Belu- 
shi.” 

“I know people in the office who'd like 
to talk to him,” her mother said, indicat- 
ing she'd like to pass the phone around the 
Pentagon. 

“Forget it,” Milstead replied sharply; 
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she had to go. She got off the phone and 
kissed John hello. 

He took half a gram of cocaine, put it 
on the television set and said, “Here, this 
is for you.” 

“John, you look good, really good,” 
Milstead said. He had color in his face. 

He had brought a lot of cocaine, and he 
and Smith did several coke shots in the 
course of the next half hour. Suddenly, 
they headed for the door. “We'll see you 
later, April,” Smith said as they left. 

By early evening, Aykroyd had finished 
writing the day’s scenes. He had promised 
to go over to Morton Street to have dinner 
with Judy and watch the premiere episode 
of the TV show Police Squad!, for which 
John’s friend Tino Insana was a writer. 
He also wanted to tell Judy that it looked 
like John was coming home that night on 
the redeye. 

Aykroyd locked the office, walked out 
and down Fifth Avenue to Washington 
Square and over to Morton Street. He and 
Judy had had many such talks as they 
now had. The cycle of John out of control 
on drugs was in full swing for the first 
time in four or five months. 

“T may have to put myself on the line,” 
Judy said. That meant a threat of divorce, 
something to whip John into shape. “If he 
doesn’t come home soon, I’m going to 
move out.” 

‘The message on the answering machine 
said John was getting the redeye that very 
night, Aykroyd said. 

No, Judy explained, she'd heard from 
him and he had one more meeting. 

Aykroyd said that the following day 
was the limit. John couldn’t spend another 
weekend in that environment. 

Judy said she was looking for a new 
way to convince John that it couldn't go on 
that way, 

Aykroyd recounted a recent visit with 
John. He had obviously been on coke and 
downers and needed time away from the 
business, 

Judy wasn’t sure what the next step 
should be. What should they do? 

If he didn’t come home before the week- 
end, Aykroyd said, he’d go out there and 
somehow get him home, perhaps take him 
to the Vineyard or figure out some pro- 
gram for the three of them—or just him 
and John—to take off and leave the temp- 
tations of urban night life behind. 

Maybe treatment, Judy said, maybe 
institutionalization. 

Aykroyd was thinking in terms of an 
environment in which they could all clamp 
down, stop all the drug taking and cut off 
the availability. 

Judy said she had reached Smokey, and 
that was the best chance they had. It was 
the only thing that had really worked. Re- 
pressive as it might be, it was an answer. 

If he weren’t back the next day, Ayk- 
royd said, he would go out there and take 
Wallace or Smokey to track him down. 
“We'll handcuff him, if necessary,” he 


said, and get him on that plane. 

It was about midnight when Aykroyd 
left to go home. He was torn by the extent 
of his responsibility. John was in charge of 
his own life. How much intervention was 
needed? How much good would it do? To 
force him out of Los Angeles—if it were 
possible—would tear a hole in John’s 
soul, break his spirit. He would scream 
and kick and howl. Would that kind of 
intrusion help or hurt? There was a great- 
er distance between the two of them than 
had ever existed before, but there would 
be future projects together. Now John was 
on his own, and maybe he needed that. Or 
did he? Was there a call for help? 
Aykroyd wasn’t sure. 

. 

In Los Angeles, John called Brillstein 
and Paramount and said he agreed to do 
Joy of Sex. Then he met Smith. He had 
many packets of new cocaine. They took 
about four more shots and then went to 
the Guitar Center and spent about half 
an hour looking at musical equipment. 
John bought a floor pedal for his drum set 
in New York. They agreed to meet at On 
the Rox later for dinner. 

When John arrived at On the Rox 
about nine o'clock, he called his secretary, 
Penny Selwyn, at home. “Where the hell 
have you been?” she asked. “For all I 
know, you could have been dead on an 
overdose and in a gutter.” 

“T've just been around. I can’t remem- 
ber.” He sounded in great spirits and said 
he'd talked with Judy and that everything 
was fine. 

“So what’s been going on?” she asked. 
“Ts there a movie?” 

“Can you imagine what those fuckers 
want? Now they fucking asked me to do 
The Joy of Sex. Did you read it?” 

“You must be kidding,” Selwyn said. 
“Yes, it’s absolutely hideous. You poor 
guy.” She felt sorry for him. Joy of Sex 
was the biggest joke of all time on the 
Paramount lot. 

“None of those guys have any imagina- 
tion. I’m going to have to just go in and 
show them.” 

“Great,” Selwyn said. 

“Tino and I are doing something. I 
need you at the office. . .. Tomorrow's the 
day everything is going down.” 

“When will I see you?” Penny asked. 
“Call me in the morning.” 

“God, no wonder you've been so up- 
“It’s going to be OK.” 

In fact, John had a plan for the next 
day. Tino and he were going to ride 
around in a limousine and work on the 
29-page movie treatment they had written 
the previous summer about a 33-year-old 
public-relations executive named Steve 
who goes to a convention in New York 
City and gets involved with a woman 
named Cheri and a punk-rock musician, 
Johnny Chrome. Eventually, Steve goes 
punk himself, leaves his job and wife and 





set. 


dyes his hair blue. Johnny Chrome, at the 
end, is found dead in Cheri’s apartment, 
leaving her to explain his death to Steve. 


Cheri explained, “Johnny's dead. 
He was on the H.” 

“Heroin?” 

“He O. 

“Listen,” Steve said, trying to 
cheer her up. . . . “Let's go out and 
toast the great Johnny Chrome, who 
never had a chance. ... Hurry up and 
get dressed...” 

“What are we going to do with 
Johnny?” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“Johnny died here last night. We 
both did the same heroin. He did 
more, a lot more. He died.” 

“Are you sure he died of an over- 
dose?” 

There, lying on the bed, was the 
young, dead body of Johnny Chrome, 
Steve hesitated, then lifted the dead 
arm to feel for a pulse. 

“He's dead, all right. God, look at 
this arm. It’s full of holes. He was a 
junkie,” Steve said. 


From On the Rox, John next called 
Insana. He explained that he wanted to do 
some work on the treatment the next day. 
It seemed important to him. Since Tino 
had written the first draft the summer 
before, John had been pushing for a cru- 
cial new scene. His character, Steve, was 
going to be talked into shooting up heroin 
by Johnny Chrome. 

To lend credibility to the scene, John 
wanted to shoot up oncamera. Insana had 
been horrified; Judy had been angry. 

But John had raised the issue with 
Robert De Niro and had concluded that 
he had found a strong ally who agreed that 
doing heroin oncamera would significant- 
ly enhance the scene. De Niro was a lead- 
ing advocate of Method acting: An actor 
had to experience the character both phys- 
ically and emotionally. John loved De 
Niro, called him Bobby D. Several years 
before, the two had taken some cocaine 
together and De Niro had hurt himself 
and needed to get medical treatment. 

Insana was not eager to work on the 
script. John sounded drunk or high. The 
script had too much to do with drugs, and 
Insana didn’t like them. They were a time 
bomb. But he loved John and he agreed to 
get together with him the next day. 

“We'll talk in the morning,” John said, 
“and I'll come over to your place.” 

John had been trying all week to get in 
touch with an old New York acquaint- 
ance, Richard Bear, a piano player and 
cocaine supplier. Bear had finally agreed 
to meet him that night at On the Rox, 

He arrived and the two had a talk. John 
explained the punk movie and how his 
character shoots up heroin. “Well, listen,” 
he added, “when we do this, I'm going to 
use real heroin.” 

“That’s not acting, John,” Bear said, 
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rather surprised, Bear himself had never 
shot heroin, though he had snorted it once, 
years before, in Europe. He said that it 
seemed like a bad, dangerous idea 

“No, no,” John said. “I'll have a doctor 
there.” He seemed to be seeking support 

“I don’t know, John,” Bear 
“That's very real, and if you need it to be 
that real, then you're going to do it. But I 
don’t know.” 

John said there was going to be a punk 
band in the movie and he wanted Bear to 
be in it. “We'll all have a great time. I’ve 
got to get you involved in punk.” John 
said punk music was sort of like the 
blues—for and by the down-and-out 
Punk was anti-everything, he said, and 
that was the way he was feeling, particu- 
larly anti-Paramount. John began a 15- 
minute tirade against the studio and the 
executives—all “motherfuckers” who 
were ignorant. He said he would like to 
punch out the head of the studio. “That's 
why punk music is so cool, because they'll 
never understand it. But we can do it 
They'll never, never understand it, but it’s 
going to take over the world.” 

John then asked Bear if he had any 
cocaine. 

“All I got is this,” Bear said. “I have a 
gram for myself.” 

“Come on, give me half.” 

“Here, have a line,” Bear said, handing 
a bundle to John 
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John went to the washroom; when he 
came back, half was gone 

Soon Smith arrived, and John went 
back to the office of the owner of On the 
Rox. It was a seedy, small room that 
looked like an add-on attic. With a nod, 
John signaled to Smith to join him. He 
handed her the cocaine. She prepared the 
cocaine-and-water mixture, shot herself 
up and then John 

John left and walked across the parking 
lot to the Rainbow for some dinner. Smith 


sat down to have some wine and also 
ordered some shrimps. 

Singer Johnny Rivers and Todd Fisher, 
Carrie’s brother, arrived. John returned 





and was introduced to Rivers. They shook 
hands and went back to the kitchen, and 
Rivers sang Kansas City 

Meanwhile, both De Niro and Gary 
Watkins had been trying to reach John at 
the Chateau. At 9:09, De Niro left a mes- 
sage for John: “At Dan Tana’s if you 
want to meet.” At 10:13, he left another 
message: “I’m on way to On the Rox 
Return to hotel at 10:30 pm” Watkins 
also called the Chateau and left a message 
at 10:51 

At 11 o'clock, a Saturday Night Live 
rerun started. It was from the second sea- 
son, five years earlier, on January 15—the 
week John had been in the hospital with a 
knee injury and hadn’t done the show. He 





had called in during the “Weekend Up- 
date” news segment to speak with Jane 
Curtin 

John and Smith sat down before the 
large Advent screen at On the Rox. A 
large, still head shot of John came on with 
the caption IN HAPPIER TIMES. ‘The audi- 
ence listened to his conversation with Cur- 
tin. 


“Hi, Jane. This is John Belushi.” 

“Hi, John, how are you?” 

“Well, ah, not too good, actually 
You probably noticed I haven't been 
in the show yet. Well, it’s because I’m 
in the hospital. I have a hurt leg, you 
know; I got a knee injury, kind of like 
a Joe Namath kind of thing. I've been 
here a week, Jane, and, ah, nobody's 
even called. There hasn't been any 
publicity about me not doing the 
show. I mean, when Chase was in 
the hospital, there was a lot of pub- 
licity. . . 2” 

“We didn’t want to depress every- 
one during the first part of the show,” 
Curtin says. “We thought we'd wait 
until the good-nights to tell them 
about it.” 

“I'm OK,” John says. “I just want 
to tell everyone. It got operated 
on. But I will be back next week, 
with or without my leg Who's 
this new kid in the show?” 

“Billy Murray. Isn’t he terrific 
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He can do anything.” 

“Yeah, sure. I’m sure he can. How 
about a samurai? Can he do a samu- 
rai?” 

“Oh, John, Billy does the best 
samurai I have ever seen. It’s like 
watching Toshiro Mifune.” 

“Yeah, well, imitations are easy to 
achieve. Can he act, Jane? Can he 
act?” 


Smith noticed that John had a broad 
smile, lighthearted and self-satisfied. She 
hadn’t seen him unwind, ease up on him- 
self and those around him all week long. It 
was always the phone, meetings, scripts, 
another shot, which he was growing to 
love. He seemed to soften while watching 
the rerun, and he lingered by the set a few 
more minutes. 

Todd Fisher went up to John. “John, 

’s Todd, Carrie’s brother.” 
“How's she doing?” 

“She’s in London,” he said, doing Re- 
turn of the Jedi, the third part of the Star 
Wars series. 

“Yeah,” John said. “I wish she and 
Danny had got married.” 

He signaled Smith that it was time 
again. They went to one of the wash- 
rooms, shut the door and each got a shot of 
John’s cocaine. 

About midnight, De Niro walked in. 
John asked him to go back to his bunga- 
low at the Chateau Marmont when On 
the Rox closed. De Niro said he would 

Later, Bear went down to the parking 
lot with John and told him he was think- 
ing of staying, maybe moving out to L 
Angeles permanently. That unleashed a 
torrent from John. “I can’t wait to get out 
of this fucking town! I hate this fucking 
place! I hate the people! I hate the bullshit! 
I hate the studios! You come into this town 
for 48 hours and then you better get your 
ass out. Thank God I’m leaving here. 
Thank God this will be my last night in 
L.A!” 

Bear said he had to go. 

“Meet me later,” John said, describing 
the location of his bungalow, They were 
going to talk about the new scene and the 
screenplay. De Niro was coming, too. 

Bear left for another party but said he 
might stop by 

About two o'clock, waiting for the car 
in the On the Rox parking lot, John saw 
someone selling drugs and bought a gram 
of coke for $100. “I got some coke,” John 
told Smith. “Let’s go back to the Mar- 
mont.” He asked if she would drive. 

Smith loved the Mercedes. She got 
behind the wheel, heading east down Sun- 
set Boulevard. John asked her to pull over 
quickly. She turned into a closed service 
station. “I’m going to get sick,” he said, 
opening the door. He threw up, heaving 
and gasping, 

At the Chateau, John went to the back 
bathroom and threw up again. 

“John, are you all right?” Smith asked. 
“What are you sick from?” 
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“] don’t know,” John said. “I ate all 
this greasy food at the Rainbow.” 
. 





‘That night, comedian Robin Williams, 
an On the Rox regular who knew John 
from New York, had stopped by the Com- 
edy Store on Sunset Boulevard, as he often 
did, on impulse to give a 45-minute stand- 
up improvisation. He took the 1:30 aM. 
time slot, which he liked best; there was 
the least pressure at that time of the morn- 
ing. Williams was getting ready for a 60- 
city tour and he wanted to practice. 

When he'd finished, he went a few 
blocks down the Strip to On the Rox, but 
it was closed. The post-two am. crowd in 
the parking lot was large. One of the 
bouncers noticed Williams and said both 
Belushi and De Niro had been asking for 
him. Williams phoned De Niro’s room at 
the Chateau, and De Niro said they were 
meeting at John’s. 

Williams got into his silver BMW and 
drove over to the Chateau. He was let into 
John’s room and was told that he'd be 
back shortly. 

So Williams called De Niro again from 
Belushis bungalow. “Hey, where are 
you?" he asked, feeling weird and out of 
place. He could hear the voices of at least 
two women in the background of De 
Niro’s room. 

“TI can’t,” De Niro said. 

A few minutes later, John and Smith 
returned. John greeted Williams warmly 
and sat down on the couch with Smith. 

Smith was delighted to meet Williams, 


but from the instant she walked through 
the door, his discomfort increased. He had 
never seen John with such a hard woman; 
she had clearly been around. Williams did 
not consider himself a spring chicken, but 
Smith was frightening. She seemed some- 
what out of place in John’s life, at least 
from what Williams had seen. Even the 
room, tacky and messy, seemed part of 
this different ambience. Dozens of wine 
bottles were open and scattered around. 
Williams wondered what John, who was 
overweight and depressed, was doing and 
why. He emitted a certain melancholy. He 
seemed not embarrassed but a little out of 
sorts that Williams was seeing him in that 
condition. 

Grabbing his guitar, John strummed a 
few chords. He didn’t find the sound he 
was looking for and put it down. 

He stood up and got out some cocaine, 
and Williams had a little. Then John sat 
down and his head dropped as if he had 
fallen asleep or out. In about five 
seconds, he lifted his head. 

“What's up?” Williams asked. He had 
never seen anyone go out like that and 
come back so quickly. “Are you OK?” 

“Yeah,” John said distractedly. “Took 
a couple of ’Ludes.” He sat there on the 
verge of sleep. 

Williams decided it was time to go. He 
felt sorry for John and thought that if he 
knew him better, he’d probe and find out 
what was going on—perhaps even recom- 
mend that John get away from this 
strange company and the decaying room. 
But that was just a thought that flashed 





Miser 


“And don’t worry—I'm using the official birth-control 
device of the Olympic games!” 


by. Williams realized he was an outsider. 
He got up and said good night. 
. 


De Niro appeared from the back of the 
bungalow, slipping in through the sliding 
glass doors. Smith didn’t dare.to shake his 
hand. His quiet, penetrating stare seemed 
to say, “Back off, look out.” 

“Help yourself to the coke,” John 
said. 

De Niro snorted a few lines from the 
table. He found Smith trashy and was sur- 
prised that John was with such a woman. 
He also felt that John seemed wired. 
There wasn’t much to say, and he headed 
back to his room shortly after three o’clock. 

“Do you want me to leave?” Smith 
asked John. 

“No, stick around,” he said. “Can you 
get some more coke?” 

Smith said she really wouldn't know 
how, especially at this hour. “You haven’t 
had any sleep for days,” she said. “Why 
don’t you go to slee; 

John produced a little more coke from 
his pocket, Smith mixed it with some her- 
oin for a speedball. She gave herself the 
first shot, then made one for John that had 
half a tenth each of cocaine and heroin. 

John got up and took a shower, and she 
washed his back. Smith then showered. 
Her clothes were dirty, and John told her 
to wear his new jogging suit. 

Smith made an experimental gesture of 
sexual intimacy. John was not interested 
and turned away. She knew well that 
heavy drug use killed any desire. 

John said he felt chilly. 

“Well, get under the covers,” Smith 
said. “I'll turn up the heat.” She tucked 
the blankets around him and turned up 
the thermostat. 

Smith went to the living room and 
started to write a letter. She stopped at the 
top of the third page. 

She wanted to get back to Ponse’s 
apartment and wondered if she could take 
John’s car. She got up and went back to 
his room. “Are you hungry?” she asked. 

From bed, John mumbled some- 
thing and waved her off, unfriendly. 

She went back to the living room and 
tried to call Canada. 

Coughing and wheezing—very strange 
noises—were coming from the bedroom, 
so she went back again. John was making 
heavy, choked-up sounds. She pulled back 
the covers. “John, are you all right?” 

“Yeah,” he said, waking up. “What's 
wrong?” 

“You don’t sound right. . .. Do you 
want a glass of water?” 

She filled a glass and handed it to him. 
He took a couple of swallows and said his 
lungs were congested. 

Smith said she was going to get some- 
thing to eat, 

“Don't leave,” John said, a plaintive- 
ness in his voice. He eased himself down 
under the covers, rolled over on his right 
side and closed his eyes. 

Smith dialed room service but couldn't 
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get through. She called Milstead, but 
there was no answer there, either. She 
tried room service again and it answered. 
She ordered two pieces of wheat toast with 
jam and honey and a pot of coffee. The 
order came about 15 minutes later, around 
eight o'clock. Smith added a one-dollar tip 
to the $4.50 bill and signed John’s name. 

About ten o'clock, Gigi tried to get 
through to bungalow number three, but 
the desk said there was a do-not-disturb 
message on John’s phone line. 

About 10:15, Smith checked John. He 
seemed OK and was snoring loudly. She 
put the syringe and spoon they had been 
using in her purse; the maid might come to 
clean up, and she didn’t want her to find 
them. She left the bungalow, took John’s car 
and drove to Rudy’s bar to have a brandy 
and place a six-dollar bet on a horse. 

. 

Bill Wallace had left two messages at 
the Marmont. He was driving around 
doing several errands during an early 
lunch hour, about noon. He stopped at 
Brillstein's and picked up a typewriter 
and a tape recorder for John. Then he 
drove to the Chateau. 

“Shit,” Wallace said, noticing that 
John’s car wasn't there. When he got to 
number three, he knocked several times. 
There was no answer, so he let himself in 
with his key. He set the typewriter down 
and looked along the 25-foot-long hall to 
the back bedroom. It looked as if someone 
were in the bed. If John were sleeping, 
there would be snoring and wheezing. 
There was not even a hint of the familiar 
harsh, raspy breathing. The place was 
hot, a dry, breathless heat. The mess and 
squalor were John’s—there was that par- 
ticular resoluteness behind the disorder. 
Wallace felt a slight eeriness as he moved 
down the hall. Someone was clearly gath- 
ered in a tight fetal position under the 
covers, with his head under a pillow. Wal- 
lace recognized John’s form. He walked 
slowly to the side of the bed, reached over 
and gently shook John’s shoulder. 
“John,” he said, “it’s time to get up.” 

‘There was no response—no groan, no 
pulling back from the touch. 

“John,” Wallace said again, “time to 
get up.” 

Nothing. Wallace pulled the pillow 
away carefully. John’s lips were purple 
and his tongue was partially hanging out. 
He was not moving. 

Something like a flame ignited in Wal- 
lace. He had taught C.P.R.—cardiopul- 
monary resuscitation—at Memphis State 
and recognized the signs. 

He flipped John’s nude, heavy body 
over onto its back. The right side, where 
blood had apparently settled, was dark 
and ghastly. Wallace, his heart leaping 
and racing, reached into John’s mouth 
with trembling fingers and drew out 
phlegm, which spilled and puddled on the 
bed sheet in a thick stain. There was a 
rancid odor. With one near-involuntary 
motion, he clamped his own mouth down 


onto John’s and began mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation. He tried for several min- 
utes—straining and horror in each mo- 
tion. The body was cold, and John’s eyes 
contained nothing. There was no move- 
ment, not the stirring of a response, a 
breath, a nerve, a moan. John was dead, 
gone. But there was an irrational hope 
and a requirement—the requirement that 
John not be dead. Tears flooded Wallace's 
face. He was disoriented. 

The room was quiet. A glass of wine 
stood on the dresser. A script for The Joy 
of Sex lay on the upholstered barstool 
near the bed. Other things cluttered 
the room: an advance copy of the April 
PLaysoy, with Mariel Hemingway on the 
cover; a belt speckled with silvery punk 
cleats; some powder on the table; John’s 
red jogging shoes on the floor. 

Wallace jabbed at the body, tried some 
more mouth-to-mouth. He wailed, “You 
dumb son of a bitch! You dumb son of a 
bitch! You dumb son of a bitch!” 

° 

The next day, Richard Bear got in 
touch with De Niro, wondering what they 
should do about John’s death, 

“Don’t talk to anybody about that,” De 
Niro said. “We'll put our heads to- 
gether. We'll get together in New York.” 

But, Bear said, John had been planning 
this punk movie and wanted to shoot up 
heroin oncamera; he had had the screen- 
play and a director. 

“Well, I know John wanted to do that,” 
De Niro replied. 

“Bobby,” Bear said, “they rehearsed 
the scene. That’s what killed him. . . . 
‘They were doing it!” 

“Don't say a word to me,” De Niro 
said. “Not to me. Don’t say a word to any- 
body. . .. You, me . . . we'll put our heads 
together. But don’t talk to anybody.” 

Dr. Ronald Kornblum, who performed 
the autopsy, found traces of both heroin 
and cocaine at the injection points on 
Belushi’s left arm. He ruled that, in his 
opinion, “John Belushi, a 33-year-old 
white male, died of acute toxicity from 
cocaine and heroin.” 

Two days later, about 1000 family 
members and friends attended a memorial 
service at the Cathedral of Saint John the 
Divine in New York. Taking a small tape 
recorder from his blue knapsack and hold- 
ing it up to a microphone, Aykroyd, as he 
had promised John six months earlier, 
played a tape of the Ventures’ The 2000- 
Pound Bee. At first, everyone seemed 
stunned, but soon people were laughing. 


° 

Cathy Smith fled to Canada and 
granted an interview to the National En- 
quirer (for $15,000) in which she was 
quoted as saying, “I killed John Belushi.” 
The article and Judy Belushi’s call for a 
thorough investigation led to the conven- 
ing of the Los Angeles grand jury in late 
September. Smith denied the Enquirer 
quote later, but on March 15, 1983, she 


was indicted by the grand jury and was 
charged with murder in the second de- 
gree—killing with malice—and with 13 
counts of furnishing and administering 
heroin and cocaine. 

. 

In three long interviews six months aft- 
er Belushi’s death, Dan Aykroyd said, 
“Heroin is such an enjoyable stone. . . . I 
can tell you firsthand, right now, from my 
three or four experiences with it, that’s the 
best stone on earth. 

“And when [John] would ask me for 
money . . . I'd usually give it to him, even 
though knowing he might go out and buy 
something with it. And it was like, I 
would warn him and say, ‘You shouldn’t 
do it,’ whatever, ‘but I’m not going to 
refuse you money. Here it is; you take it. 
You go.” 

“And had I been with him that night 
with Cathy Smith and everything, and he 
said, ‘I want you to come on and try this 
stuff,’ I probably would have been right 
there alongside him. . . . I liked the guy so 
much, I would have done anything for or 
with him... .” 

° 

Bill Wallace stayed in Los Angeles and 
traveled around the world giving karate 
seminars and exhibitions. He said, “His 
friends killed John. I tried to keep him 
away from the drugs. It would have been 
so easy for them to say no, but they 
didn’t.” 

Smokey Wendell moved to California 
and continued to provide security and 
antitemptation enforcement to various 
music personalities. 

Robin Williams voluntarily testified 
before the grand jury investigating Belu- 
shi’s death under an agreement that he 
would not be asked about his own drug 
use. Although he hadn't been that close to 
Belushi, he said he had never been so near 
a death and that it had scared him—not 
just the drugs but the fast-lane lifestyle. 

Of Hollywood, Williams said, “The 
danger of the place is that if you don’t 
have people there who can ground you 
down, you just start whirling. There are 
people there who will support any mood 
you want,” 

Carrie Fisher starred once again as 
Princess Leia, in Return of the Jedi, which 
was the summer of 1983 box-office favor- 
ite. She married singer Paul Simon that 
summer, At Belushi’s memorial service, 
she remembers watching “all these people 
who I'd seen do drugs with him, and you 
know what they were thinking—hoping? 
That what he died of was not what they 
liked to do best.” 

. 

Three months after Belushi’s death, in 
the summer of 1982, someone left a sign 
on his grave in Martha’s Vineyard. It 
read, HE COULD HAVE GIVEN US A LOT MORE 
LAUGHS, BUT NO0000000. 
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ersonal stereos are a welcome nonsonic addition to 
the urban scene. But when you and the gang catch 
some rays at the beach or the pool, it’s sometimes fun 
to share the airwaves instead of tapping your toes to 
a beat that’s going on in only your head. That's where the 
tasteful transistor tunes in—and, no, we're not talking about 


the kind of boom box that’s given radios a bad name. (Rule of 
thumb: If a radio is heavy enough to give you an abdominal 
hernia, leave it at home with your other hi-fi goodies.) And 
since many portables do double duty, you and your friends 
get the best of several worlds—such as short wave and AM/ 
FM—in a small package, Let's hear it for communal fun. 
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it is called Wet Tunes, because you can use it in the shower as well as tote it to the beach, by Cosmepak, $35. It’s atop the Ranger, an 
AM/FM weather stereo cassette unit, by Juliette, $149.95. Hanging on the fence: Sony’s new SRF-A100 AM stereo radio, which picks up all 
four types of AM stereo, $89.95. Crank the Schneider Turny AM/FM/SW that’s by our model’s foot for one minute and you've generated power 
for an hour of sound, from TC Electronics, Dorval, Canada, $69.95. In her hand: Panasonic's RF-9, an AM/FM/SW nine-band radio, $99. 





FASHION 
SHADY CHARACTER 











ummertime comes, the Northern Hemisphere tilts toric man—hence the heavy, shadowed brow of the 
sunward and man emerges from the gloom to scope _—_ Neanderthal. Before long, the eyes had about had it 
the sights (below center. But what's a man to do Even medieval man found the visor fine in jousts but 
about solar overload—look away? For years, he’s had __ inconvenient on the beach. Well, stop rubbing your eyes 
to pray that his pupils could contract in time with sun block. With shades of excitement, such as the 





Squinting was the only solution for prehis- ones you see here, you'll never be blinded by the light. 


Left: Make like 
Mario Andretti in 
these Alfa Romeo 
\ Vv Special sunglasses 
with two pairs of 

lenses, a leather 
case and a com- 
bination key 
chain/lens 
wrench, by 
Adensco, a divi- 
sion of Starline 
Optical, $150. 


CHARLES STEELE 


‘sunglasses with 

gold electroplated 
mountings, from the 
Mt. Olympus Collec- 
tion, don’t bring out 
the Greek god in you, 
nothing will, by Avant- 
Garde Optics, $120, 





Left: For the urban big- 

game hunter, Kilimanjaro 

sunglasses, from Serengeti Eye- 

wear, feature a camouflage frame 
and photochromatic lenses, by 
Corning Optics, $65. Below: Classic 
Girl Watcher mirrored sunglasses, from 
U.S. Optics, Atlanta, Georgia, $9.9 


ar 2001 Odyssey sun- 
glasses with wrap-around frames 


and polarized lenses, by Zolkind 
& Sons, $50. Below: The cat’s 
miaow—Ray-Ban Cats sun. 
glasses with nylon frames 

and funky eyeglass 

leash, by Bausch 

& Lomb, $45. 








CROSSWORD PUZZLES 
GO HARDBALL 


If you know who “the Giants traded to the 
Yanks for Murcer” and who the “only Earl in 
Hall of Fame” is, then The Great American 
Baseball Puzzle is your answer to a rained-out 
game. All told, there are 1462 crossword-puzzle 
questions to fill in covering a 58” x 40” space. 
That’s playing hardball—and if you don’t think 
so, send $9.95 to The Great American Baseball 
Puzzle, P.O. Box 430, Bellport, New York 
11713, and see for yourself. Yes, answers are in- 
cluded. (“Bonds” and “Averill” are what you've 
been groping for—as if you didn’t know.) 





LIGHTNING FANTASTIC 


Even at $1200, Bill Parker's limited-edition Star 
Sculpture, the first computer-controlled interac- 
tive light sculpture, is a crackling success. Hef 
owns one, and you won't be able to keep your 
hands off this 12” sphere, either, the minute you 
see the “living lightning” that lurks inside dance 
and weave as your hand draws near the surface 
or you adjust the controls. Write to Visual Tech- 
nologies, 125 Elm Street, New Canaan, Con- 
necticut 06840, for more info, Sparky. 

















NEW SKIN FOR THE MAD HATTER 


Cripple Creek straw hats are things of beauty without the benefit 
of a pythonskin band. But when you add a touch of South Ameri- 
can serpent, they really get snaky. Styles in Panama straw, such 
as the Simon & Simon, Missionary and Raiders models pictured 
above (left to right), go for $87.50 each; the Hawaiian Pandan 
straw is $60.50 with your choice of stones or feathers; and the 
baseball-type cap is $67.50 (all prices postpaid, and be sure to in- 
clude your hat size). Cripple Creek’s address is 136 Cass Street, 
Woodstock, Illinois 60098. Pretty slippery. 











































THE GOOD 

OLD DAYS 
Between 1836 and 1880, 
United States patent laws 
stipulated that all applica- 
tions for a patent had to be 
accompanied by a model 
“of a convenient si 
hibit advantageously its 
several parts.” Well, you 
can imagine the wacky de- 
vices that appeared on our 
Government’s doorstep. 
Some of the goofiest ones 
from a musical rocking 
chair to a feather renovator 
to a crawling mechanical 
baby, are pictured in 
American Enterprise 
Nineteenth-Century Patent 
Models, a 144-page soft- 
cover that the Cooper- 
Hewett Museum, Mail 
Order Department, 
2 East 91st Street, New 
York 10128, is selling for 
$22.50, postpaid. It’s 
shocking that the Electric 
Bath produced in Cleveland 
in 1862 (see page 58) has 
never been heard of again. 





to ex- 








EXCUSE OUR DUSTRUNNER 


If you've always wanted to own a three- 
wheel cycle but don’t care for the taste of 
mud, then perhaps a one-eighth-scale ra- 
dio-controlled three-wheeler is more your 
speed. The Dustrunner shown here, a rep- 
lica of the Honda ATC 250R, will do 
wheelies while you clutch the controls 
and a beer from the couch. The price is 
just $84 sent to Creative Products, - 
2366-J North Glassell Street, Orange, 
California 92665. 
S Go! 


FLOPPY-DISK DOLLARS 
AND SENSE 

Our financial guru, Andrew Tobias, has 
gone back to the drawing board and come 
up with Managing Your Money, a soft- 
ware financial-control center for your 
IBM or Apple computer that will estimate 
taxes, manage portfolios, print reports, 
write checks and more. Best of all, it sells 
for about $200 at software stores. That's 
what many accountants charge to say hello. 











ATTENTION, 
SUPERPATRIOTS 


Michael Gnatek, Jr.’s, oil paint- 
ing Patton at Bastogne—Decem- 
ber 1944 is so realistic that you 
almost expect the old war horse 
to step down from the wall and 
kick your butt for not saluting 
The same can be said for the 

18” x 30” poster reproduction 
that American Print Gallery, 

219 Steinwehr Avenue, Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania 17325, is sell- 
ing for $22.50 unsigned and $105 
in a signed, limited (750) 

edition. The canine is Willie, 
Patton’s pet bull terrier. Wonder 
if anybody ever had the guts to 
tell Old Blood and Guts about 
people's resembling their dogs? 


1836-1946 
WOH 































BODY AND SOLE 


Back in August 1983, we fea- 
tured a luscious young thing in 
Potpourri wearing nothing but 
anatomical Sole Socks, and 
thousands of podiatrists wrote 
to express their thanks—and 
ask for the model’s phone 
number. Now from the same 
manufacturer, Health Harvest 
Unlimited, P.O. Box 427, Fair- 
fax, California 94930, comes 
Inside-Out Bodywear—a two- 
piece leotard outfit selling for 
$79.95, postpaid, that’s printed 
with anatomical drawings. 
(Unisex sizes are available from 
small to extra-large.) Include 
height when ordering. Health 
Harvest also stocks acupuncture 
T-shirts to wear when playing 
pin the tail on the donkey 





HOUSE OF CARDS 


Trading cards have been around 
for more than 100 years, and rare 
ones bring megabucks at conven- 
tions each year. While we don’t 
guarantee that a complete set of 
99 official trading cards of Histo- 
ry's Greatest Olympians—the 
first official Olympic trading 
cards ever—will put your chil- 
dren through college someday, it 
might not be a bad thing to stash 
away in the attic, especially since 
the price is only $10.95, postpaid, 
sent to Finder Image Internation- 
al, 5933 Corvette Street, Com- 
merce, California 90040. We'll 
swap an Al Oerter and a Karl 
Warner for a Dorothy Hamill 
and a Sonja Henie any day. 








GRAPEVINE 
















Better Ted than Dead 


This is our Fourth-of-July shot for all patriotic Grapevine 
readers. We think TED NUGENT embodies the tradi- 
tional Yankee-Doodle-dandy spirit, don’t you? Nugent is 
currently on a major tour in support of his Penetra- 
tor album, and after he takes his flag off and rests 
up, he'll probably do something else that will outrage 
people with permanently pursed lips. Go for it, Ted! 







Good Clean Fun 
Welcome to the wonderful world of R-rated music video. We 
present tantalizing outtakes from Cheap Trick’s video Up the 
Creek, which is currently on MTV in its G-rated form, with 

breasts and practically everything else covered. Here it is with all 
expendable clothing folded and put away, starring (from left to 
right) JON BRANT, AUDREY MONTGOMERY and RICK NIEL- 

SEN. We can guess why Brant gets the girl—would you want to 

take a bath with a guy wearing a sweater and a baseball hat? In the 

middle of the summer? 








A Majority of One 

This motley crew is Motley Crie—from left to right, NIKKI SIXX, VINCE 
NEIL, TOMMY LEE and MICK MARS. The heavy-metal crowd is crazy about 
them, and if you’re curious, you can still see them on tour. Or you can wait 
for a forthcoming album. If none of that appeals to you, you can give them 
the finger back. From the looks of them, we assume they'd find that fair sport. 





Tales of Hoffman 


We picked this shot of actress WENDY HOFFMAN 
because she looks real cute in her underwear, and that's 
worth celebrating, Pay attention and see Wendy on such 
TV sitcoms as Buffalo Bill or in films, including the new 
Young Lady Chatterley 1. \f she looks familiar, that’s why. 





BUY DIRECT FROM MANUFAC- 
TURER, SENSUOUSLY SOFT, NO 
SNAG FINISH SATIN SHEETS, 
MACHINE WASH AND DRY, SEAM- 
LESS, NO IRONING, IN 10 
COLORS. SET INCLUDES: FLAT 
SHEET, FITTED SHEET, AND 2 


MATCHING PILLOW CASES. 
CALL NOW (ORDERS ONLY) 
TOLL FREE 1-800-428-7825 ExT. 15 
IN CALIF. 1-800-428-7824 Ext. 15 


24 hours 7 days a week 


Visa, Mastercharge, or American Express 
‘number and expiration date, or 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO: 


KARESS 


18653 VENTURA BLVD., SUITE 325 
TARZANA, CA 91356 
COLORS 
Twin Set $29.00 Black 
Full Set $39.00 Brown 
Queen Set $49.00 ) Burgundy 
King Set $59.00 Champagne 
Waterbed Set Red 
$69.00 (specify size) Light Blue 
(13 Letter Monogram Royal Blue 
on 2 cases $4.00 Lavender 
initials Rose Pink 
1 Silver 
Add $3.00 Shipping & Handling 





Name 
Address Apt. No 
City State — Zip 


ALL MAJOR CREDIT CARDS 
Amer. Exp. (Visa (] M/C 


Account No Exp. Date 





SEPTED 


Add 6¥%% Sales Tax for California Resident 








NEXT MONTH: 





TIME EXC 


“MONEY, SEX AND THE AMERICAN COUPLE”—SO YOU THOUGHT 
THE BEDROOM WAS THE BATTLEGROUND? WRONG, BUDDY. IT'S THE 
CHECKBOOK. A REVEALING, WITTY REPORT—BY D. KEITH MANO 


“TERRY TERRIFIC"—SEEING IS BELIEVING: ACTRESS TERRY 
MOORE LOOKS BETTER NOW, AT 55, THAN SHE DID WHEN SHE 
WED HOWARD HUGHES. AN EYE-OPENING PICTORIAL 


“BY THE DAWN’S EARLY LIGHT"—MATT SCUDDER FINDS MUR: 
DER, SUICIDE AND PERJURY—MORE THAN HE BARGAINED FOR— 
WHEN HE DOES A FAVOR FOR A FRIEND. A FAST-PACED THRILLER 
WITH A TWIST—BY LAWRENCE BLOCK 


“BY 1994, EVEN BIG BROTHER WILL BE AFRAID TO WATCH"—A 
STARTLINGLY PESSIMISTIC PREVIEW OF OUR FUTURE BY COLO- 
RADO'S CHIEF EXECUTIVE, GOVERNOR RICHARD LAMM 


“MINDING HER OWN BUSINESS”—PHOTOGRAPHIC UNCOVER- 
AGE OF SOME OF THE BEST-LOOKING ENTREPRENEURS YOU (OR, 
FOR THAT MATTER, WE) HAVE EVER SEEN 


KURT (S/LKWOOD, SWING SHIFT) RUSSELL TALKS ABOUT NUCLEAR 
POWER (HE FAVORS IT!), BASEBALL (HE USED TO PLAY IT) AND 
GOLDIE HAWN (HE LOVES HER) IN A ROUSING “20 QUESTIONS” 


“THE TIME EXCHANGE”—EVER WISHED YOU COULD SAVE AN 
HOUR ONE DAY TO SPEND ON ANOTHER? LEARN HOW IN THIS 
SHORT-SHORT SCIENCE-FICTION TALE BY DAMON KNIGHT 


“GAIJIN: THE EDUCATION OF REGGIE SMITH”—A BIG-TIME BALL- 
PLAYER FINDS HIS SUN SETTING IN JAPAN. AN INSIGHTFUL VIEW 
OF CLASHING CULTURES—BY DAVID HALBERSTAM 


“PLAYBOY’S PRO FOOTBALL PREVIEW”—THE GAME'S TOP PROG- 
NOSTICATOR SUITS UP FOR ANOTHER CHAMPIONSHIP SEASON. 
ON TO THE SUPER BOWL!—BY ANSON MOUNT 


“PLAYBOY'S GUIDE TO THE OLYMPICS”—EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
TO KNOW ABOUT THE GAMES, FROM HISTORY TO HOT PROS- 
PECTS, FROM VIEWING TIPS TO TOSSING A FIVE-RING PARTY 


Orman 4 MEYNELDS TORACEO COMPANY ' - 





It’s a whole new 
— a son 





Today’s “= 
Camel Lights, 
unexpectedly 
mild. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


3 mg. "tar", 0.8 mg, nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


pe ee 










"The quality of Smirnoff 
is classical. 
Its value merits 
a standing ovation’ 


PINCHAS ZUKERMAN, 
world-renowned violinist 


“When I play, I strive for 
the highest quality in my performance. 


“1 look for the same standards in my vodka. I know 
that Smirnoff*vodka is distilled from the finest grain, 
and then checked 47 times for quality and smoothness. In short, it offers a 
virtuoso performance. You may pay a little more, but 
you'll find Smirnoff is worth more. mim 
“When it comes to vodka, Smirnoff LEAVES YOU BREATHLESS = 
plays second fiddle to none.” There’s vodka, and then there’s Smirnoff. 


